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Duimo  a  residenoe  of  three  yean,  184&-6-7|  In  the 
opper  part  of  the  State  of  Misioiui,  1  wae  oooasion- 
ally  employed  in  redeeming  a  promise  made  to  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Virginia,  the  state  from 
which  I  emigrated,  to  send  him  for  lib  paper 
sobh  materials  of  a  frontier  character,  as  I  might  be 
able  to  pick  up,  and  as  would  form  interesting  com- 
manioations  for  his  columns.  When  I  took  up  my 
residence  in  that  State,  I  found  myself  among  a 
people  much  moved  and  stimulated  by  western  en- 
terprise ;  a  people  not  only  familiar  with  frontier 
scenes  and  events,  but  deeply  interested  in  things 
iStf  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  state.  Many  of 
them  1  observed  were  engaged  in  the  Santa  Fe 
trade,  and  .were  making  their  regular  annual  trips 
across  the  plains  to  New  Mexico.  I  frequently 
sought  the  company  of  such  gentlemen,  whom  I 
tend  nM  only  intelligenty  but  kind,  and  ready  to 
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oommunioate  any  thing  I  desired.  Some  of  them, 
indeed  all  that  I  met  with,  would  entertain  me  for 
hours  frequently,  with  interesting  accounts  of  their 
difficulties  in  the  various  expeditions  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged.  Imade  it  a  rule  to  note  down 
all  the  important  oral  information,  that  I  was  able 
to  procure.  Several  gentlemen  furnished  me  with 
a  number  of  very  interesting  facts  on  paper,  which 
were  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  work  I  now  offer 
to  the  public.  I  scon  found  that  the  materials  ao- 
cumulated  on  my  hands  too  fast,  and  in  too  great 
quantity  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper,  aw  so 
great  a  distance.  I  also  met  with  a  number  of  men 
who  had  been  to  Oregon  and  California,  and  some 
who  had  spent  several  years  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. From  such  I  drew  a  great  many  interesting 
'facts,  which  are  interwoven  in  this  work.  The 
most  interesting  facts,  however,  that  I  was  able  to 
gather,  I  found  in  an  old  musty,  mutilated  journal, 
kept  by  Captain  Williams,  and  other  papers  ftir- 
nished  by  Workman  and  Col.  Cooper,  of  Howard 
county,  Missouri,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  history  of  which,  makes  the  greater  part 
of  this  volume.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  state,  that 
these  papers  were  so  badly  written,  and  so  defective 
in  many  respects,  that  I  aimed  simply  to  get  the  facts, 
whioh  I  always  clothed  in  my  own  words.     Many 
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of  the  mcMt  interesting  facti  that  are  interspdned 
throiigh  this  woric,  I  procured  in  conversation  with 
gentlemin,  who  as  I  have  said,  had  spent  years  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  had  traveled  through 
Oregon  and  California. 

My  reasons  for  offering  an  account  of  Captain 
Williams'  expedition  to  the  public,  are,  that  I  believe 
that  just  at  this  time,  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
great  minority  of  readers.  Indeed  any  book  detail- 
ing the  trials  and  difficulties  of  those  early  adven- 
turers, will  be  read  with  avidity .  Any  publication, 
throwing  any  light  on  that  vast  wilderness  between 
the  States  and  the  Pacific,  and  calculated  to  open  its 
secrets,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Events  are  now 
transpiring,  that  throw  around  the  regions  of  the 
far  west,  an  interest,  which  they  never  possessed 
before.  The  Oregon  question  is  settled,  and  our 
citizens  are  going  there  every  summer  season  by 
thousands.  California  is  Ukely  to  become  ours,  and 
who  will  venture  to  limit  the  number  of  persons 
emigrating  there,  if  it  should  be  attached  to  oar  do- 
main ?  A  mail  route  from  the  States  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  talked  of  in  high  places,  and 
among  the  great  ones  of  our  government ;  and  even 
the  idea  of  a  great  rail-way  across  the  Rooky 
Mountains  has  entered  the  minds  of  some.  Our 
government  will,  doubtless,  soon  adopt  measures  to 
ostablish  1^  oordoii  pf  militaiy  posts  between  tks 
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State  of  Missouri  and  the  settlements  on  the  waten 
of  the  Columbia.  Each  one  of  those  posts  will  be 
a  nucleus  around  which  our  adventurous  citizens 
will  be  sure  to  collect  and  form  colonies,  that  will 
expanc}  and  cover  the  whole  land.  It  may  be  said 
that  suph  enterprises  will  be  beset  with  dangers 
and  triais  and  hardships,  and  these  things  virill  de- 
ter men  from  such  undertakings.  But  these  are  the 
very  exciting  causes  that  will  prompt  men  to  bold 
adventure.  Those  frontier  men  are  fond  of  excite- 
ment, and  they  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  exciting 
circumstances.  They  are  even  fond  of  trials  and 
hardships  and  dangers,  for  they  stimulate  and  sus- 
tain. Look  at  the  trapper  as  he  dashes  into  a  wil- 
derness full  of  danger,  to  pursue  his  favorite  em- 
ployment.  He  is  conscious  that  his  undertaking 
is  very  hazardous.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  liable 
to  be  discovered  by  the  savages  every  day,  and  to  be 
cut  off.  As  he  paddles  about  in  his  little  canoe  on 
some  nameless  stream,  he  expects  every  moment  to 
be  surprised  by  the  hideous  yells  of  ruthless  foes, 
from  whom  no  mercy  can  be  expected.  As  he 
passes  along  through  some  solitary  and  dark  ravine 
of  the  mountains,  he  sees  the  bones  and  grinning 
skulls  of  his  brethren,  who  were  waylaid  by  the 
savages,  and  fell  by  their  cruel  hand.  He  is 
compelled  to  keep  his  arms  in  his  hands,  night  as 
well  as  day ;  nt^r  does  he  dare  for  one  moment  te 
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lelcz  la  his  vigilance.  If  he  vent  .e  to  dose  hb 
eyes  in  sleep,  it  is  only  to  snatch  a  morsel  of  rest, 
and  then  to  start  np,  perhaps  to  witness  some  new 
danger  in  hib  vicinity.-  This  is  a  trapper's  life ;  a 
life  of  sleepleDs  vigilance,  of  constant  toil  and  dan- 
ger :  and  yet  he  prefers  it  to  any  other  kind  of  life. 
A  strange  Infatuation  possesses  him,  that  makes 
him  passionately  fond  of  the  excitement  of  the  wil- 
derness. He  despises  the  dull  uniformity  and  mo- 
notony of  civilized  life,  when  compared  in  his  mind 
with  the  stirring  scenes  of  wild  western  adventure. 
The  security  and  protection  of  the  laws  have  no  at- 
traction for  him  ;  for  he  wants  no  other  means  of 
defence  than  his  rifle,  which  is  his  daily  companion. 
He  is  impatient  of  the  formalities  and  the  galling 
restrictions  of  well  organized  society,  and  prefers 
the  latitude  and  liberty  of  a  life  in  the  woods. 
Seated  by  his  fire,  in  his  camp,  with  a  beaver  tail 
spitted  before  him,  or  feasting  upon  his  buffalo 
tongue,  or  buffalo  beef,  or  buffalo  marrow  bones,  with 
a  piece  of  dry  bark  for  a  plate,  he  lives  better  and 
feels  better,  and  enjoys  his  repast  with  a  better  zest 
than  the  citizen  who  is  surrounded  with  all  tha 
oomforts  and  luxuries  of  a  metropolis. 

As  to  the  statements  that  I  have  made  aboat 
California,  I  would  mention  that  diey  were  fur 
nished  by  men  whose  veracity  I  had  no  right  to 
'nestion.    1  have  not  seen  that  countiy.    But  if  I 
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had,  and  my  account  had  been  made  from  penona« 
observation,  my  statements  would  have  been  those 
of  one  man  only.  I  famish  that  kind  of  represen- 
tation of  California  which  speaks  the  larger  aye  of 
a  majority  of  those  who  have  been  there.  I  col- 
lected quite  a  number  of  items  in  relation  to  the 
climate,  fertility,  and  soil,  and  productions  of  that 
country,  which  I  withhold  in  this  book,  not  that  1 
disbelieve  them,  but  because  1  was  apprehensive 
tht&t  I  might  be  regarded  as  imposing  too  heavy  a 
tax  on  the  credulity  of  lay  readers.  I  know  that 
many  descriptions  of  the  far  west  are  too  highly 
colored ;  that  many  have  been  misled  by  them,  and 
are  ready  to  deplore  the  hour  they  read  them.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  men  ought  to  be  able  to  distin- 
gnish  those  accounts  that  are  extravagant  and  wild 
from  those  that  are  sober  and  wear  the  aspect  of 
truth.  Again,  there  are  many  persons  who  will  re- 
ceive any  thing  as  truth,  that  may  be  said  about  the 
many  and  superior  advantages  in  the  regions  of  the 
west.  It  b  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  are  misled, 
and  do  not  find  things  as  they  expected,  in  those 
oonntries.  I  met  with  persons  in  Missouri,  who  had 
moved  to  Oregon  and  California ;  but  whilst  there 
they  became  dissatisfied,  and  returned  over  a  long 
journey  of  two  diousand  miles.  J  have  also  been  in- 
ibrmed  that  many  are  moving  from  Oregon  to  Call 
Ibniia,  and  from  California  to  Orenon.    This  only 
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proves  that  aslong  im ''  *e  b  any  country  aheadtOr  to 
which  emigranUi  can  o  ;  \hGn  are  some  personi  of 
nnsettled  and  dissatiefied  feelingB,  who  will  always 
be  traveling.  I  never  aak  information  from  such 
persons  about  the  countries  they  may  have  seen. 

As  to  all  the  representations  then,  in  thb  volumoi 
I  honestly  believe  that  they  may  be  assumed  aa 
eredendof  in  which  every  confidence  maybe  reposed 
hj  those  who  may  read  them. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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THE  LOST  TRAPPERS. 


CHAPTER  1. 


({ 


Ltwb  Old  Clufce's  expeilition  aciOM  ths  Rockj  M<iiiiita!i»— <b4i 
cflbtte  to  ncora  the  firienddiip  of  flie  wMtem  tribw  tfwir  pMaali 
to  the  nathres.  They  penuade  «  Mandan  chie(  Big  Whiles  to  ^ 
■eend  the  Miawuri  with  them  to  die  State*.  Object  of  Oaptaia 
WilKaW  expedition — nnmber  of  men  and  thdr  oatfit— the  nmto 
tiMj  todt — annoyed  by  a  band  of  wolTes— <me  can^t  in  •  trap— 
^fficulty  in  regaining  the  trap.  Frontier  mode  of  diiving  off  wohree 
—dose  of  fi8b>hook»— aome  of  the  horsea  miaring.  The  Handaa 
diief  of  great  service  to  the  perty. 

Bt  those  who  have  read  the  expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  they  endeavored,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  assure  the  many  Indian  tribes  in  the  far 
west,  of  the  kind  feelings  and  intentions  enter* 
tained  towards  them  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  desire  of  said  government 
to  create  and  establish  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
those  friendly  relations,  between  the  different  tribes 
themselves  and  the  United  States,  that  were  pre- 
ferable  to  those  constant  hostilities  that  then  ex- 
isted, and  would  prove  a  source  of  great  and  almost 

innumerable  blessings  and  benefits  to  all  parties 
8  tt 
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To  effect  thb  the  more  readily,  that  party  took  with 
them  a  considerate  amount  of  merchandise,  con- 
sisting of  such  articles  as  were  most  likely  to 
please  those  mde  and  unpolished  children  of  the 
forest.  It  was  also  the  design  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
to  impress  them  as  far  as  they  could,  with  the  num- 
ber, strength  and  greatness  of  our  people,  that 
they  might  see  the  importance  and  advantage  of 
always  being  at  peace  with  such  a  people.  Tc 
this  end,  on  their  return  they  were  anxious  to  bring 
with  them,  to  Ihe  States,  as  many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  tribes  as  could  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
company them.  But  in  this  they  almost  entirelj^ 
failed,  as  the  Indians,  generally,  were  very  suspi- 
cions, and  expressed  their  fears  that  those,  that 
might  go,  would  never  return  to  their  tribes.  Hav- 
ing wintered  among  the  Mandans,  whose  villages 
are  high  up  the  Missouri  river,  on  their  way  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  company,  to  some  extent, 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  that  tribe,  and  on  their 
way  home  prevailed  on  one  of  their  chiefs,  Big 
"White,  to  go  with  them,  and  to  take  with  him  his 
wife  and  son,  to  see  our  people  and  President. 
The  Mandans,  at  that  time,  were  at  war  with  the 
Sioux,  a  numerous,  war-like  and  formidable  tribe, 
whose  villages  were  below  on  the  Mssouri,  and 
who  woold  intercept,  if  they  could,  any  of  the  Man- 
dans gdng  down  the  river,  and  cut  them  off.  This 
fact  was  a  matter  of  much  dread  and  anxiaty  to 
the  chief.  Big  White,  and  promised  to  be  an  insu- 
p;erable  barrier  in  the  way;  but  Capt.  Lewis  placed 
Idmself  under  eveiy  obligation  to  protect  Idm^  and 
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gave  a  pledge  in  behalf  of  bie  govemineiity  that  a 
company  of  armed  men  should  gaard  him  on  hii 
return  to  his  tribe.  As  this  pledge  was  redeemed 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  our 
purpose  in  this  volume  to  give  the  history  of  the 
expedition,  the  olject  of  which  was,  not  only  U* 
guard  the  Mr^dan  brave  to  his  home  in  the  fa* 
west,  but  to  explore  the  country  on  the  waters  ol 
the  Missouri,  to  trap  for  beaver,  and  even  to  pene 
trate  and  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1807,  that  this  expedition 
set  out  from  St.  Louis.  The  party  consisted  of 
twenty  men,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ezekiel 
Williams,  a  man  of  great  perseverance,  patience, 
and  much  unflinching  determination  of  character. 
Ilis  men,  being  citizens  of  Missouri,  which  was,  at 
that  early  day,  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  were 
all  accustomed  to  the  privations  and  hardships  of  a 
frontier  life,  and  like  most  frontier  men,  fond  of  ad- 
ventures and  daring  enterprises;  well  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  entertaining  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  those  hazards  and  exploits  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  a  frontier  and  savage  life. 

The  outfit  of  each  man  was  a  rifle,  together  witn 
as  much  powder  and  lead  as  it  was  supposed 
would  last  for  two  years.  Each  one  took  six  traps, 
which  were  packed  upon  an  extra  horse  witn 
which  each  man  was  frunished.  Hstob,  awls,  axes, 
knives,  camp  kettles,  blankets,  and  various  other 
essential  little  articles,  also  made  a  part  of  the 
eqmpage.  Captain  Williams  provided  himself  with 
an  assortment  of  light  portable  little  notions,  in* 
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tenc'dd  as  presents  for  the  Indians.  To  the  ezpedl* 
tion  belonged  also  four  dogs,  (great  favorites  of 
their  masters,)  one  of  which  was  a  very  superior 
gray-hound,  that  was  taken  along  by  his  owner  to 
catch  deer  on  the  plains. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  party  were  on  theii 
way,  exhibiting  all  the  glee,  and  excitement,  and 
laughter,  of  men  enjoying  the  wild  freedom  of  iQron- 
tier  life,  and  expecting  to  pass  through  scenes  of 
adventure  and  danger  that  would  fully  test  their 
patience  and  courage,  and  perhaps  be  marked  by 
the  efiusion  of  blood.  At  that  season  of  the  year, 
there  was  a  sufficiency  of  grass  for  their  horses, 
and  as  for  themselves,  it  was  their  purpose  to  de- 
pend on  their  rifles  for  provisions.  As  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Captain  Williams  to  reach  Fort  Man- 
dan  as  early  in  the  trapping  season  as  practicable, 
the  party  abandoned  the  meanderings  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  launched  forth  into  those  seas  of  prairie 
on  the  south  side  of  said  river,  with  no  other  guide 
than  that  very  imperfect  knowledge  which  was  then 
had  of  the  country  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  was  confined  to  the  Missouri,  as  they  went 
up  and  came  down.  The  party  headed  by  Captain 
Williams  was  the  first  overland  expedition  ever 
undertaken  to  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ttom  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  party  had  been 
up  the  Missouri  river  some  distance,  trading  with 
the  Indians  for  furs,  but  none  of  the  company  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  country  through  "v^hich  they 
had  to  pass,  from  personal  observation.  The  diffi 
eulties,  tberefori,  which  they  had  to  encounter,  were 
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fer>  numerous  and  trying.  But  they  found  th« 
Mandan  chief,  Big  White,  to  be  of  great  value  to 
them,  as  an  observance  of  his  timely  suggestions 
and  counsel,  very  often  prevented  the  party  from 
being  entirely  cut  off.  He  always  urged  upon 
Captain  Williams  the  great  importance  of  constant 
vigilance  day  and  night,  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  position  of  their  encampments,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  their  horses.  The  captain  learned  from  himj 
that  the  Indian,  although  generally  inclined  to  sur- 
piine,  assault,  and  kill,  was  not  given  to  rash  and 
careless  adventure;  and  that  he  would  never  at- 
tack a  party  that  were  prepared  and  on  the  alert. 
About  twenty-five  miles  was  the  distance  the) 
traveled  each  day.  When  night  approached,  they 
selected  a  position  to  camp  where  wood,  water,  and 
grass  were  convenient.  Large  fires  for  the  first 
eight  or  ten  nights  were  kindled  up,  around  which 
they  gathered  and  roasted  their  fat  venison,  and 
ate,  and  laughed,  and  talked,  and  passed  their 
rough  jokes,  until  they  sunk  into  the  embraces 
of  sleep.  This  unguarded  and  careless  way  of 
encamping,  however,  was  abandoned  when  they 
entered  the  region  of  country  infested  with  savage 
and  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  against  whose  assaults 
they  found  it  necessary  to  guard  at  all  times.  For 
the  first  two  hundred  miles,  game  was  not  very 
abundant,  although  thej^  killed  enough  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.  About  the  twelfth  day,  the 
prairies  seemed  to  enlarge  and  approach  nearer 
tLe  river.  Timber  was  not  so  abundant.  The  face 
of  the  country  improved  and  was  much  moro  in 
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taTMting,  and  the  aoil  wai  Tidentlv  richer  at  mey 
traveled  westward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day,  the  par^ 
were  encamped  in  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  prairie 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  St.  Louis 
having  crossed  the  Gasconade,  the  Osage,  and  sev- 
eral affluents  to  the  Missouri.  Two  very  fine  deei 
were  killed  by  some  of  the  company  near  the  en 
campment,  the  blood  and  entrails  of  which  at 
tracted  a  band  of  hungry,  saucy  wolves  near  the 
company.  There  were  not  less  than  twenty,  of. 
difierent  sizes  and  color ;  and  some  of  the  smaller 
kind,  that  were  crowded  out  of  the  feast,  kept  up  a 
very  plaintive  whine  and  howl.  The  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  company  began  to  bark  very  fiercely, 
and  rushed  out  after  them  and  pursued  them  round 
a  point  of  timber ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  company,  the  wolves  turned  upon  their 
pursuers  and  chased  them  back  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  camp.  One  of  the  dogs,  the  most  re- 
solute of  the  pack,  in  a  bold  attempt  to  stand  his 
ground,  was  seized  by  as  many  as  could  get  at 
him,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  almost  instantly.  That 
evening,  one  of  the  men  set  one  of  his  traps,  which 
he  baited  by  a  piece  of  venison,  hung  on  a  bush 
immediately  above  the  trap.  In  the  morning,  not 
only  the  venison,  but  the  trap  was  gone,  much  to 
the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  inexperienced 
trapper,  who,  knowing  but  little  about  the  business, 
had  not  observed  the  precaution  of  fastening  the 
trap  to  something  permanent. 

\irhilst  breakfast  was  being  preparedj^  and  t^ 
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konei  were  filling  themielvei  vit^  graii,  the  un* 
lucky  trapper  went  in  qneit  of  his  trap.  A  wolf 
had  been  caught,  and  ae  he  dragged  the  trap  along 
he  left  a  very  distinct  trace  in  the  graii,  by  which 
he  was  easily  followed.  But  he  had  crept  into  a 
▼ery  thick  patch  of  bnuh,  made  almost  impenetra- 
ble by  a  rimk  growth  of  hazel.  And  how  was  the 
trap  to  be  recovered?  The  wolf  was  doubtless 
alive,  and  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
enter  his  place  of  reftige.  An  effort  was  made  to 
encourage  the  dogs  to  go  in,  but  they  recoUeoted 
the  rough  fare  they  experienced  the  previous  eve- 
ning,  and  would  not  go  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
thicket.  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  the 
young  trapper  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  two 
of  the  company,  one  of  whom  climbed  a  pin-oak 
tree,  that  stood  in  the  edge  of  the  brush,  and  from 
the  top  of  which  he  had  a  fair  view  of  the  formi- 
dable occupant  of  the  brush-patch,  and  shot  him 
with  his  rifle.  All  danger  being  now  removed,  the 
dead  wolf  was  dragged  from  his  fastness,  with 
one  of  his  fore  feet  in  the  trap.  He  was  of  tha 
largest  kind,  and  almost  black.  As  there  were  no 
wolves  to  be  seen  on  the  prairie  in  the  morning,  it 
was  feared  that  all  of  them  had  been  led  ofi'by  the 
one  in  the  trap :  and  that  trap  and  wolf  would  not 
be  seen  again. 

On  the  frontier,  where  wolves  are  very  trouble- 
•ome,  the  following  expedient  is  sometimes  resorted 
to,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  Several  fish- 
hooks are  tied  together  by  their  shanks,  with  a  silk 
thread,  and  put  in  a  pieoe  of  fresh  meat,  wbidi  if 
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dropped  where  it  is  likely  to  be  found  by  them.  Yhf 
hooks  are  buried  completely  in  the  meat  and  made 
veiy  fast  to  prevent  the  wolf  from  fihaking  then 
off;  for  it  is  said  by  those  acquainted  Vith  tht 
habits  of  wolves,  that  they  never  eat  a  morsel  of 
any  thing  without  first  picking  it  up  very  cautiously 
and  giving  it  a  shake.  When  the  piece  of  meat  i» 
swallowed,  the  hooks  generally  stick  fast  in  th^ 
throat,  inflicting  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The 
unlucky  wolf  immediately  begins  to  scratnh  and 
tear  his  neck,  and  howl  most  piteously.  In  this 
condition  he  hurries  away  from  the  place  of  his 
great  mishap,  running,  and  raving,  and  scratching, 
and  howling.  Curiosity  and  fellow-feeling,  or  some 
other  feeling,  equally  active,  prompts  every  other 
wolf  in  sight  and  in  hearing,  to  follow.  Away  the 
gang  goes,  increasing  as  it  goes,  until  eveiy  wolf 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  route  is  taken  in,  and  taken 
away  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
matter  began. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  ex 
pedition,  which  was  tlie  ninth  of  May,  another 
little  mishap  took  place,  which  created  some  anx- 
lety  of  mind  and  loss  of  time.  Five  of  the  horses 
were  missing.  The  party,  at  first,  were  inclined 
to  think  they  were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but,  as 
yet;  they  had  not  apprehended  any  thing  of  thia 
kind,  as  they  had  not  reached  the  country  beset 
with  danger.  The  horses,  perhaps,  had  broken 
tfieir  fetters  and  straggled  off.  Big  White  told  them 
tfiat  their  horses  were  not  stolen;  that  Indiana 
eould  have  stolen  aU  of  them  as  easily,  if  not  more 
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dMily  than  five,  and  if  th^  had  taken  five,  thej 
would  have  taken  all.  This  very  reasonable  sag* 
gestion  t>f  one  well  acquainted  with  the  practices 
and  customs  of  Indians,  prompted  the  men  to  make 
an  efibrt  to  find  them.  Their  trail  was  soon  found 
in  the  grass,  and  vv  \s  made  very  plain  by  the  dew. 
U  led  back,  the  way  the  party  came.  The  horses 
had,  by  some  means,  cleared  themselves  of  their 
shackles,  and  were  now  striking  for  home ;  and  it 
was  not  until  evening  that  they  were  overtaken 
and  brought  back. 

A  day  was  lost,  but  the  company,  by  the  circum- 
stance, were  taught  the  importance  of  being  more 
cautious,  particularly  at  night.  The  Mandan  chief 
also  took  occasion  to  allude  to  that  which  had  been 
a  matter  of  much  anxious  concern,  to  his  mind. 
He  told  them,  that  thus  far  they  had  been  on  safe 
ground,  and  that  no  harm  might  result  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  vigilance  and  caution,  that  elsewhere 
would  be  indispensable  for  their  safety.  An  Indian 
by  birth  and  education,  he  knew  the  habits  and 
practices  of  the  different  tribes  in  the  far  west, 
much  better  than  any  of  the  party.  Their  journey 
was  long,  very  long,  and  led  through  a  country  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  that  would  waylay  them  in  every 
ravine,  and  watch  their  movements  from  the  top  of 
every  eminence,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  them 
and  taking  their  equipage,  horses,  and  perhaps 
scalps.  The  counsel  of  the  venerable  warrior,  de 
livered  with  great  earnestness  and  In^an  gravity, 
had  its  efifect.  The  company  adopted  the  plan  of 
Journeying  until  about  an  hour  before  sunseti  when 
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they  came  to  a  halt,  relieved  their  horses  of  their 
burdens,  and  turned  them  out  to  grass.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  fire  was  struck,  and  repast  for  the 
men  prepared.  About  dark  the  horses  were  brought 
in,  and  saddles  and  baggage  placed  upon  them. 
The  fires  were  renewed,  and  the  company  would 
then  spring  into  their  saddles  and  push  on  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  further :  where  they  would  come 
to  a  second  stop,  relieve  their  horses  of  their  bur- 
dens, tether  them,  and  station  their  guards.  The^ 
divided  the  night  into  four  watches,  and  each  watch 
was  kept  by  three  men,  whilst  the  others,  wrapped 
up  in  their  blankets,  were  reposing  upon  the 
ground.  Fires  were  not  raised,  as  the  light  could 
l>e  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  those  extensive 
prairies,  and  might  betray  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  lurking  foe. 

In  the  morning,  some  moved  the  horses  to  fresh 
grass,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  fill  them- 
selves ;  whilst  others  were  expediting  their  mom« 
ing  repast,  and  attending  to  the  other  ofiices  be- 
longing to  an  encampment.  By  sunrise,  generally 
they  were  going  ahead. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


&Ainut  indumt  and  Kansas  river— Sign*  of  traffiJo— Speed  of  tlw  Att 
telop»-.A  hunting  party  of  the  Kansas  A  man  frightened  in  i 
dream.  Kansas  braves  visit  Captain  Willianu^  camp — ^The  oonqianj 
visit  the  Kansas  village^  and  are  received  with  great  parade— -Kind 
feelinga  of  the  tribe  for  the  party.  A  bufblo  huni  on  hand — ^Kansu 
were  experienced  horsemen  and  hmitera— Bufiblo  plenty,  and  a  great 
hunt— The  grace  and  spirit  of  the  bidians  in  the  hunt 

In  the  journal  before  me,  nothing  is  noted  of 
much  importance,  until  they  reached  the  Kansas 
river,  an  affluent  to  the  Missouri.  This  river  rises 
in  the  plains  west,  and  runs  east  into  the  Mis- 
souri. It  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards 
wide.  The  party  were  able  to  ford  it.  When  they 
were  about  ten  miles  from  this  river,  they  saw,  as 
they  thought,  several  Indians ;  but  they  soon  lost 
sight  of  them.  As  they  approached  the  Kansas, 
they  observed  a  great  many  horse  tracks,  some  of 
which  were  very  fresh,  and  several  places  where 
buffalo  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  They  wer« 
evidently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  villages. 
Big  White  said  they  were  the  Kansas  tribe,  a  fierce 
and  warlike  nation.  They  had  lived  higher  up  the 
Missouri,  where  they  were  involved  in  a  number  of 
unfortunate  wars  with  some  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  which  nearly  resulted  in  their  extinction. 
They  had  been  nearly  broken  down,  and  lost  quite 
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a  niunber  of  their  braves.  They  were  driveu  dowi 
towarda  the  Kansas,  about  one  hundred  miles 
There  was  much  sign  of  buffalo,  and  the  men  wer« 
anxious  to  engage  in  a  buffalo  hunt.  Two  ante- 
lopes were  Feen  on  the  prairies,  wheeling  and 
prancing  about,  and  gazing  upon  the  party  with 
much  curiosity.  As  the  men  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  speed  of  this  a*iimal,  a  general  de- 
sire was  expressed  to  test  the  relative  speed  of  the 
gray-hound  and  the  antelope,  as  an  opportunity 
now  presented.  Accordingly  the  dog  was  started, 
and  the  antelopes  suffered  him  to  get  within  fifty 
yards  of  them.  They  then  wheeled,  and  pat  off 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  dog  widened 
so  fast,  that  the  latter  stopped  suddenly,  apparently 
abashed  and  disappointed,  and  returned  to  the 
company.  All  descriptions  of  this  beautiful  ani- 
mal represent  its  speed  as  not  only  very  great,  but 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  animal 
in  the  world.  Its  motions  are  very  graceful  and 
easy,  and  made  without  any  visible  effort.  It  runs 
^ery  level,  and  as  it  moves  over  the  plains,  it  seems 
to  fly  rather  than  run. 

The  company  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Kansas  river,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it, 
on  tlie  border  of  a  prairie.  They  had  not  been 
there  long  before  they  saw  a  small  party  of  Kansas 
Indians,  passing  not  very  far  from  the  company. 
Some  of  the  men  approached  them,  making  signs 
of  friendship,  and  induced  them  to  come  to  the 
camp.  They  cast  very  inquisitive  looks  upon  the 
white  men,  and  at  first  seemed  rather  alarmed; 
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but  the  kindness  of  tSie  party  towards  them  toon 
dispelled  their  fears.  By  the  aid  of  the  Mandan 
chief,  who  partially  understood  their  language,  and 
acted  as  a  kind  of  interpreter,  Captain  Williamf 
learned  that  they  belonged  to  the  Kansas  nation, 
and  had  been  out  on  a  hunt  to  procure  buffalo 
Lieat.  They  represented  one  of  thfjir  villages  a> 
being  about  six  miles  down  the  Kansas  river 
With  a  view  of  securing  their  friendship,  GaptaiL 
Williams  gave  them  several  little  presents,  with 
which  they  were  greatly  pleased.  In  return,  they' 
gave  Captain  Williams  some  buffalo  meat,  upon 
which  his  men  feasted  very  heartily  that  night 
Big  White,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  company,  sent 
word  to  the  chiefs  that  the  party  would  visit  their 
village  the  next  day.  !^  was  deemed  advisable  by 
the  men  to  take  every  pains  to  secure  the  horaca, 
and  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

A  very  amusing  circumstance  occurred  during  the 
night.  One  of  the  men,  who  in  all  probability  had 
overloaded  his  stomach  with  buffalo  meat,  Und 
whose  mind,  perhaps,  had  been  haunted,  in  day 
time,  by  frightful  visions  of  Indians,  suddenly  started 
up,  shouting  "  Indians,  Indians,  Indians ;  yonder 
they  are — shoot,  shoot ;"  at  the  same  time  running 
back  and  forth,  and  making  the  most  violent  ges- 
tures. In  a  moment  all  were  wide  awake,  and  in 
another  moment,  all  were  in  possession  of  their 
arms.  The  guard  rushed  in  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  The  very  dogs  partook  of  the  excitement 
and  barked  fiercely.  The  frantic  vociferations  of 
tbte  frightened  man  continued— **  Indians,  IHT'm'y 
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IndiaiM.'*  ''And  where  are  they?'  was  aiked  ef«iy 
where.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the 
fellow  was  asleep  and  dreaming ;  and  a  camp-ket- 
tle full  of  wate^  Kas  thrown  into  his  face,  which 
brought  him  to  his  right  mind.  It  was  sometime 
before  quietude  and  sleep  resumed  their  reign  in  the 
camp.  The  next  morning  the  frightened  dreamer 
and  his  dream  was  quite  a  laughing  stock  and 
matter  of  much  amusement.  As  he  was  compelled 
to  tell  his  dream,  he  said  that  he  thought,  the  com- 
pany had  come  in  contact  with  a  band  of  hostile 
Indians,  with  whom  they  were  about  to  have  a 
difficulty,  but  his  unpleasant  dream  was  interrupted 
by  the  cold  water,  that  was  thrown  into  his  face. 

After  breakfast,  the  principal  chiefs  and  several 
of  the  warriors  of  Uie  Kansas  came  to  the 
camp  on  horseback.  Captain  Williams  received 
them  with  very  marked  respect  and  kindness.  The 
pipe,  of  peace  was  passed  round.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  explained,  and  several  little 
articles  were  given  to  them  by  the  captain.  As 
they  had  heard  of  Big  White  going  down  with 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  they  very  much  admired  the  con- 
duct of  the  whites  in  being  thus  true  to  their  prom- 
ises by  taking  the  Mandan  brave  back  to  his  people. 
This  circumstance  induced  them  to  repose  great 
confidence  in  the  party,  and  to  place  the  most  im- 
plicit faith  in  all  their  statements .  The  party  agreed 
to  accompany  the  Kansas  to  their  village,  as  the 
men  were  generally  anxious  to  join  them  in  a  buf- 
falo hunt.  As  they  went  to  their  village  the  Kan- 
ias  asked  Big  White  a  thousand  questions  about 
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the  ootmtty  he  had  reoentl>  visited,  and  leemed 
greatly  interested  with  hb  answers.  They  gath- 
ered around  him  and  received  the  information  they 
sought  for  with  a  great  deal  of  avidity.  Gapt.  Wil- 
liams expressed  a  desire  to  salute  the  village  with 
a  round  or  two  from  their  rifles.  As  the  Kansas 
had  a  few  fire  arms,  they  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
turn the  salutes,  hut  they  had  nothing  to  make  their 
arms  talk^hy  this  meaning  they  had  no  ammunition. 
Capt.  Williams  therefore  gave  them  some  powder, 
with  which  one  of  their  ^  arriors  hurried^q^  to  the 
village  to  make  the  necepaiy  arrangements.  When 
the  party  came  in  view  of  the  village,  all  the  women 
and  children  were  out  of  their  wigwams  and  looked 
wild  and  much  afirighted.  Their  men  had  ad- 
vanced a  little,  out  from  the  village,  and  from  their 
few  fire  arms  answered  to  the  salutes  of  Captain 
Williams'  men.  When  this  ceremony  was  over, 
by  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  seemed  to  feel 
themselves  much  honored,  the  party,  indnding 
Big  White,  his  wife  and  son,  were  conducted  to 
lodges  fitted  up  expressly  for  their  reception.  The 
pipe,  according  to  a  uniform  practice  among  the 
tribes  in  the  far  west,  was  passed  around.  Captain 
Williams  renewed  his  efibrts  to  secure  their  good 
will  by  distributing  among  them  a  few  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  were  most  likely  to  please.  The  kind 
feelings  of  the  Kansas  were  manifested  by  serving 
the  company  with  the  best  they  had  and  in  great 
profusion;  such  as  the  meat  of  bufiralo,de^^  and  the 
antelope,  beside  several  kinds  of  roots.  Big  White 
inada  a  speech,  in  M'hich  he  alluded  to  the  kindneei 
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with  which  he  was  received  by  his  white  bnMhtn^ 
and  their  great  richer  and  number  and  strength. 
He  advised  them  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  his  white  brothers  and  their  father  the 
ProFident  of  the  United  States,  as  they  would  fbr- 
nish  his  poor  red  brothers  with  every  thing  they 
wanted ;  such  as  knives,  guns,  powder,  lead,  blan- 
kets, whisky.  He  advised  them  to  go  and  see  their 
white  brothers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  waa 
spent  by  the  Kansas  in  putting  questions  to  the 
Mandans,  particularly  the  Chief,  about  his  trip  to 
the  land  of  the  pale  f^ces. 

Captain  Williams  and  his  party  resolved  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  with  this  tribe,  to  take  a  buffalo 
hunt,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Kansas 
to  take  the  hunt  the  next  day.  The  plains  were 
said  to  be  darkened  with  thousands  and  thousands 
of  buffalo,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  their 
village.  They  had  not  been  frightened,  and  were  in 
all  probability,  in  the  same  neighborhood  yet. ,  ^  - 
cordingly  early  the  next  morning,  ten  Kansas  hun- 
ters on  horseback,  with  spears  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows, with  the  same  number  of  Captain  Williams' 
men,  set  out  for  the  buffalo  ground.  The  Indians 
were  not  only  good  hunters,  but  very  superior  horse 
men.  Their  horses  too  were  familiarized  to  buffalo- 
hunts  and  buffalo  baits,  and  well  trained  in  all  those 
dexterous  movements  to  be  practised  in  a  buffalo 
battle. 

Not  so  with  Captain  Williams'  men.  IIobI  of 
them  had  never  seen  a  buffalo,  and  their  horses 
were  as  inexperienced  as  their  riders ;  and  horsee 
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we  generally  yeiy  much  frightened  the  fint  time 
they  are  rode  into  a  hunt  of  thu  kind.  And  then 
again,  they  had  to  use  rifles,  which  are  a  kind  of 
arms,  too  unwieldy  and  ponderous  for  such  bu- 
siness. Inexperienced  men,  too,  are  very  apt  to 
become  too  much  excited  and  run  themselves  into 
dangers  from  which  it  b  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  extricate  themselves.  Untried  men,  therefore, 
upon  untried  horses,  with  unhandy  arms  and  greatly 
excited  in  the  bargain,  are  very  apt  to  fail  in  their 
first  attempts  to  kill  buffalo ;  if  they  do  not  share  a 
worse  fate  than  simply  a  failure.  For  it  often  hap- 
pens that  horse  and  horseman  are  killed. 

After  sweeping  over  the  prairie  for  twelve  milei 
die  hunting  party  came  to  a  halt,  to  hold  a  confer* 
ence  about  their  future  movements.  They  believed 
they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buflfalo.  Two  of 
the  Kansas  hunters  were  sent  ahead  to  reconnoitre 
the  plains,  and  report  by  signs  when  they  saw  the 
buffalo.  They  set  off  at  a  brisk  hand-gfdlop  upon 
thi»ir  ponies,  whilst  the  company  moved  along  more 
at  their  leisure.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  two 
Kansas  were  seen  on  an  eminence,  making  signs 
that  the  buffalo  were  in  view.  The  party  rushed 
up  and  they  saw  the  buffalo  within  a  mile  in  thou- 
sands, all  quiet  and  feeding  on  the  plains.  The 
men  dismounted  and  girthed  their  saddles  more 
securely,  and  adjusting  their  arms  for  the  attack, 
sprung  again  into  their  saddles,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  in  the  outskirts  of  the  multitudinous 
herd.  Each  man  selected  his  otyect,  and  dashed 
afler  it.    The  Indians  picked  out  the  males,  as  they 
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were  fatter  than  the  cows,  which,  at  that  Boason, 
had  their  calves.  In  a  moment  the  innumerabl« 
multitude  were  in  motion,  frightened  by  the  horri- 
ble yelling  of  the  Kansas  Indians,  and  men  and 
horaes  and  buffalo  were  seen  in  eveiy  direction. 
The  very  plains  seemed  to  tremble,  and  the  rumbling 
sound  created  by  the  running  of  the  buffalo  resem 
bled  distant  thunder,  and  could  lie  heard  for  many 
miles.  The  Indians  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
when  mounted  on  horseback  and  dashing  among 
the  buffalo,  shooting  their  sharp-pointed  arrows, 
and  launching  their  spears.  Their  horses  too 
seemed  to  understand  the  business.  They  would 
advance  close  up  to  the  buffalo,  and  when  they 
heard  the  twang  of  the  bow,  that  sped  the  arrow, 
they  would  wheel  and  b.'und  off.  When  they  per- 
ceived that  they  had  shot  an  arrow  and  launched  a 
BDear  in  a  fatal  place,  the  Kansas  would  abandon 
the  bleeding  victim  to  die,  and  dash  after  another. 
In  this  way  they  continued  for  an  hour,  when  men 
and  hrrses  were  overcome  by  labor  and  fatigue 
^rje  ten  or  twelve'  jolls  lay  bleeding  on  the  plains 
some  dead  and  othr  s  badly  wounded.  Captain  Wil- 
liams' men,  not  biu'ng  able  to  manage  their  rifles 
and  horses,  failed  to  accomplish  anything.  Indeed, 
one  of  their  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away,  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  scene  of  action,  before  the  rider 
was  sble  to  stop  him.  Another  hurled  his  ridei 
with  violence  from  his  saddle,  upon  the  ground.  A 
third  one  nished  upon  an  infuriated  bull,  that  one 
or  the  Kinsas  had  wounded,  and  had  his  entrails 
lorn  out  by  his  horns,  and  was  left  dead  on  the 
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ground,  his  chagrined  an^  deeply  mortified  ridei 
being  left  to  foot  it  back  to  the  camp.  The  chase 
being  ended,  the  party  wen^  to  work  to  dispatch 
those  that  were  wounded,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
accompanied  with  no  little  danger.  Some  of  the 
bulls  were  very  furious,  and  made  desperate  bounds 
at  the  horses,  and  even  pursued  them.  Captain 
Williams  observed,  that  the  Indians  exercised  a 
great  deal  of  coolness  and  judgment.  They  re- 
served their  arrows,  until  they  were  able  to  make 
a  sure  and  effective  shot.  They  always  aimed  to 
launch  their  spears  and  arrows  behind  the  ribs,  so 
as  to  range  forward  and  in  this  way  penetrate  the 
vitals.  A  single  arrow^in  several  instances,  would 
dispatch  a  large  bull,  and  when  the  carcasses  were 
opened  by  the  Indians  to  get  their  arrows,  they 
were  found  to  have  passed  from  the  flank,  obliquely 
through  the  body,  and  lodged  against  sone  of  the 
bones  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  very  common,  for 
an  arrow  to  pass  completely  through  the  body,  when 
it  does  not  strike  a  bone.  The  points  of  their  ar- 
rows and  spears  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  pro- 
cured 'of  the  whites,  and  made  very  sharp.  TTieir 
bows  are  sometimes  made  of  wood,  but  their 
strongest  and  most  eflicien^  weapons  of  this  kind 
are  made  of  pieces  of  bone  and  horn  spliced  and  glued 
together,  and  are  strung  with  sinews  of  bufl^alo. 
Their  spears  are  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
including  the  handle,  which  is  made  of  light  elastic 
wood,  and  wrapped  with  the  sinews  of  buflTalo. 
Having  taken  as  much  of  the  choicest  portions  of 
iie  meat  as  they  could  carry,  the  party  turned  their 
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faces  toward  the  Kansas  village.  But  as  it 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  set  off,  they  raised 
a  fire,  around  which  they  prepared  their  hunter's  re- 
past, the  horses  at  the  same  time  being  permitted 
to  refresh  themselves  upon  the  grass.  They  trav- 
eled about  eight  miles  from  their  grand  scamper, 
that  evening,  and  then  stopped,  until  the  next 
morning,  when  very  early  they  reached  the  Kansas 
village,  richly  ladened  with  fat  buffalo  meat,  it  was 
traei  but  ndnui  a  very  fine  liorse. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  BKAQK  Ibeur  ia  kilML  A  tnde,  a  hone  tat «  dog — A  pmoiMna—TVi 
putf  orer^en  by  Um  dog  traded  to  the  chief— Tliey  meet  a  email 
party  of  Kineai^  by  whom  the  ranegado  dog  is  returned  to  hb  ownai 
-.Running  of  bufialo,  and  danger  to  be  apprehended— >Tlie  plan  to 
avindit— Vfiit  number  of  buffiilo.  A  man  loet— Hia  critical  iituation 
^He  ie  found  the  next  day—His  report  of  his  night  in  the  prairie. 

WmLOT  among  the  Kansas,  Captain  Williams* 
men  weP3  informed  that  a  large  black  bear  had 
been  frequently  seen  on  an  island  in  the  river,  about 
a  mile  from  the  village,  and  that  several  efforts 
made  by  the  Indians  to  take  him  had  been  unsuc* 
cessful.  There  was  a  dense  thicket  of  plum  bushes 
and  hazel,  to  which  he  always  betook  himself  when 
assailed,  and  into  which  his  pursuers  thought  it 
unsafe  to  follow  him.  As  the  dogs  belonging  to 
the  expedition  were  trained  to  hunt  such  game, 
they  were  taken  across  the  river  to  the  island  by 
some  of  the  men.  A  number  of  the  Kansas  went 
with  them  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  dogs, 
which  they  were  disposed  very  much  to  admire  for 
their  superior  size.  Within  a  very  short  time,  the 
bear  was  started  from  his  hitherto  safe  retreat,  and 
being  pursued  closely,  and  now  and  then  nipped 
by  the  dogs,  took  a  tree.  One  of  the  men  shot  him. 
He  was  uncommonly  large  and  very  fat,  and  ftir- 
nished  a  fine  repait  for  the  company  that  night 
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The  Kansas  were  delighted  with  the  courage  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  principal  chief  of  ^iie  village  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  purchase  one  of  them.  He  gave 
Captain  Williams  to  understand  that  he  would  give 
him  a  fine  young  horse  in  exchange  for  a  large 
mastifiT,  for  which  he  took  a  particular  fancy.  As 
the  party  h&d  hegan  to  consider  the  canine  part  of 
the  expedition  as  not  only  useless,  but  calculated 
by  'wheir  barking  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of 
lurking  parties  of  Indians,  a  bargain  was  soon 
struck.  The  chief  took  his  dog,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liams his  horse,  both  alike  well  pleased  with  their 
trade.  The  village  generally  seemed  delighted 
with  the  new  acquisition  of  an  animal  so  much 
superior,  in  evcy  way,  to  the  small,  half-starved, 
hi^-wolf,  roguish-looking  breed,  which  they  had 
in  their  village.  Indian  dogs  seem  to  be  wolves  of 
the  smaller  kind  domesticated,  and  are  of  no  value 
except  to  those  tribes  who  have  no  horses.  By  such 
poor  wretches  they  are  frequently  used  to  convey 
baggage. 

Having  passed  three  days  with  this  tribe,  Captain 
Williams  resumed  his  jcurney  with  his  men, 
greeted  with  the  best  wishes  of  these  unsophistica- 
ted children  of  nature,  for  their  future  good  luck. 
He  was  advised  by  Big  White  to  bear  more  to  the 
west,  to  avoid  the  broken,  hilly  country  near  the 
Missouri,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  crossing  its  tributaries  near  their 
mouths.  The  hostile  parties  of  Indians,  too,  with 
whom  they  might  fall  in,  would  not  be  very  large, 
rnd  of  course  less  formidable,  as  their  villages  gen* 
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erall)  virere  near  the  Missouri.  Captain  Williams 
therefore,  determined  to  cross  the  Platte,  a  short 
distance  below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south 
forks,  and  pursued  his  course  accordingly.  The 
company  traveled  over  a  dry,  elevated,  rich  prairie 
country.  Buffalo  were  seen  in  great  numbers. 
£Ik,  deer,  and  the  antelope  were  frequently  to  be 
«een,  scampering  and  curveting,  and  sometimes 
gazing  with  wild  curiosity  upon  the  company  as 
they  passed  along.  Frequent  signs  of  Indians  were 
seen  through  the  day,  but  the  fears  of  the  party 
were  not  excited,  as  they  were  made,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  the  hunting  parties  of  the  Kansas. 

An  hour  before  sunset  the  company  came  to  a 
halt  to  refresh  themselves  and  horses.  This  eve- 
ning the  dog  that  had  been  exchanged  for  a  horse 
overtook  them,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  re- 
joining his  old  acquaintances.  There  was  a  piece 
of  raw  hide  attached  to  his  neck,  by  which  he  had 
Deen  tied,  and  which  he  had  cut,  and  in  this  way 
made  his  escape.  How  he  passed,  without  being 
attacked  by  wolves  and  torn  to  pieces,  was  a  mat 
ter  of  surprise  to  the  party,  who  had  observed  that 
wolves  were  very  numerous.  At  dark  a  light  was 
observed  across  the  prairie,  which  was  most  likely 
that  of  an  Indian  camp.  The  company  put  out 
their  fires,  mounted  their  horses,  and  traveled  eight 
or  ten  miles  further,  and  then  unpacked  and  fet- 
tered their  horses,  and  turned  them  out  io  graze, 
whilst  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  blan- 
kets and  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep.  The  light 
of  the  ensuing  morning  revealed  to  the  men  the 
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moBt  extensive  and  beautifiil  prospect  they  had 
ever  seen.  They  found  themselves  on  the  most 
elevated  point  in  a  grand  prairie,  that  spread  al- 
most inuneasurably  in  eveiy  direction.  In  eveiy 
way  they  looked,  a  beautiful  sea  green  surface 
spread  onward  and  onward,  until  it  united  with 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  sky,  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  undulating  surface  of  the  ocean 
The  prairie'  was  dotted,  here  and  there,  with  bands 
of  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  which  at  that 
early  day,  were  very  numerous  in  the  far  west. 
Far  away,  in  the  distance,  was  to  be  seen  a  herd  of 
buffalo,  some  quietly  grazing,  and  others  reposing 
upon  the  grass.  Near  at  hand  was  a  band  of  hun- 
gry and  roguish-looking  wolves,  curiously  eyeing 
the  company,  and  patiently  licking  their  lips  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  sweet  morsels  and  bones  they  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  about  the  camp  when  the  party 
were  gone.  In  this  beautiful  exciting  panorama  of 
nature  were  the  elk  and  the  antelope,  the  one 
crowned  with  his  stately,  wide-spreading  antlers ; 
the  other  sweeping  and  curveting  around  i^dth  so 
much  grace  and  ease,  as  scarcely  to  appear  to 
make  a  single  muscular  efibrt.  And  then,  hard-by, 
was  a  little  village  of  prairie  dogs,  the  industrious 
inhabitants  of  which  were  up  at  the  first  break  ot 
day,  yelping,  and  skipping  about,  darting  into  their 
holes,  and  as  quickly  coming  out  again,  and  in  this 
way  expressing  the  surprise  and  curiosity  created  by 
the  presence  of  these  intruders  upon  their  territory 
We  promise  the  reader,  in  another  part  of  this  vol- 
a  fuller  account  of  this  curious,  antic  little  in* 
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nabitant  of  the  prairie.  Although  the  company  waa 
delighted  with  the  scene,  they  did  not  think  it  safe 
policy  to  occupy  so  conspicnous  a  place  very  long, 
as  they  might  be  espied  many  miles  in  every  direo- 
tion,  by  any  roving  ba^ids  of  Indians  that  might  be 
in  that  region.  Without,  therefore  eivjoying  their 
usual  morning  repast,  they  hurried  off,  and  traveled 
until  noon,  vtrhen  they  come  to  timber,  in  which 
they  passed  several  hours  of  repose  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  horses.  In  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  they  met  a  small  hunting  party  of  Kansas,  be- 
longing to  the  village  the  party  had  visited,  and 
held  a  short  parley  with  them,  in  which  they  were 
informed  of  the  trade  made  by  Captain  Williams 
and  the  chief  of  the  Kansas  village.  They  seemed 
to  place  confidence  in  the  statements  of  Captain 
Williams,  con^med  as  they  were  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Mandans,  and  took  possession  of  the  rene- 
gade dog  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  hzok  to 
his  legitimate  owner 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  a  rumbling,  rolling 
noise  was  heard  by  the  company,  in  the  south,  re- 
sembling distant  thunder.  Big  White,  who  was  an 
experienced  buffalo  hunter,  said  that  it  was  made 
by  the  running  of  a  very  large  herd  of  frightened 
buffalo,  and,  as  the  sound  became  more  and  more 
distinct,  he  stated  that  they,  in  all  probability,  were 
coming  toward  the  company,  a  circumstance  that 
would  be  attended  with  danger,  if  they  were  aa 
numerous  as  the  noise  indicated. 

For  one  hour  the  thundering  continued,  b6eom<^ 
ing  more  and  more  audible*  mitU  the  daik  raUing 
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mass  of  living,  moving  animals  was  seen  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  coming  directly  towards  the 
company,  and  apparently  covering  the  whole  earth. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  retreating, 
and  a  party  of  men  in  such  a  situation,  are  reduced 
tc  the  desperate  expedient  of  standing  their  ground 
and  facing  the  danger.  A  part  of  the  men  secured 
the  horses  by  tethering  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
rid  them  of  their  burdens ;  whilst  the  others  rushed 
forward  with  their  arms  to  meet  the  herd  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  horses.  The 
thing  to  be  effected,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
effected,  to  prevent  being  overrun  and  trampled  to 
death,  is  to  divide  the  crowd.  This,  the  company 
was  able  to  accomplish  by  firing  their  guns  as  fast 
as  they  could  load,  and  shouting  and  waving  their 
hats.  As  the  vast  throng  came  up,  they  divided  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  leaving  a  passage  about  forty 
or  fifl^y  yards  wide,  which  was  occupied  by  the  men 
and  horses.  But  the  shouting,  and  shooting,  and 
waving  of  hats  had  to  be  kept  up  whilst  the  denser 
part  of  the  throng  was  passing  by,  which  consuu.ed 
at  least  one  entire  hour.  Big  White  and  his  eon, 
who  understood  the  disposition  of  the  buffalo  bet- 
ter than  any  present,  aided  in  the  matter,  and  ren- 
dered most  efficient  help  by  their  ^^emendous  yells, 
which  seemed  to  frighten  the  buffalo  more  than 
any  thing  else.  The  gray-hound  dog  belonging  to 
the  company  became  frightened  and  confused,  and 
darted  into  the  crowd,  and  was  trampled  to  death. 
To  some,  tliese  statements  about  the  vast  num- 
ber of  buffalo  may  seem  to  invite  Inoredulity,  and 
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may  be  classed  among  those  extravagant  c tones 
that  are  frequently  associated  with  the  excitement 
belonging  to  frontier  adventure.  They  may  be 
thought  to  be  true,  only,  in  part ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  are  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation of  all  men  who  Lave  traveled  through  a 
bufialo  country,  some  of  whom  are  certainly  enti- 
tied  to  credit  for  what  they  say.  The  same  state- 
ments are  made  about  their  vast  number  even  at 
the  present  day ;  and  if  they  be  correct  tuoWj  how 
much  more  true  were  they  forty  years  ago.  That 
the  number  of  bufialo  has  been  diminished  very 
fast  is  certainly  true,  and  in  another  part  of  this 
book  there  will  be  found  some  interesting  data  to 
this  efiect,  which  we  gathered  from  the  expeditions 
of  Captain  Fremont. 

When  biifiiedo  are  seen  frightened  and  running, 
it  is  regarded  as  evident  that  they  are  pursued  by 
Indians.  It  was  not  the  case,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  As  the  company  expected  the  buf- 
falo would  be  followed  by  Indians,  they  did  not 
once  think  of  securing  a  supply  of  meat,  but  suf- 
fered the  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved.  Captain 
Williams  thought  it  wisdom  to  be  on  the  alert,  as 
this  was  a  season  for  hunting,  and  the  prairies 
were  doubtless  infested  by  hunting  parties,  by 
whom  he  was  liable  to  be  surprised.  They  there- 
fore traveled  hard  and  late  before  they  came  to  a 
halt.  Three  men  left  the  main  body  of  the  company 
to  kill  some  game,  as  provisions  were  somewhat 
scarce.  They  were  to  join  the  company  at  a  point 
of  tin^beri  that  was  visible  at  that  time,  and  seeiped 
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to  be  about  six  miles  off;  but  the  distance  proved 
much  greater.  The  men  were  strictly  ordered  by 
Captain  Williams  not  to  separate  from  each  other, 
as  they  were  now  on  very  dangerous  ground,  and 
their  safety  required  the  strictest  vigilance.  The 
party  reached  the  point  of  timber  about  sunset, 
and  supped  upon  a  very  scanty  supply  of  meat 
About  dark  two  of  the  hunters  came  in,  bringing  a 
ine  deer.  They  reported  that  the  other  hunter 
had  left  them  to  get  a  shot  at  some  elk  that 
were  about  the  half  of  a  mile  off,  whilst  they 
wound  around  and  about  to  kill  their  deer.  In  this 
way  they  lost  sight  of  him.  They  further  stated 
that  they  had  seen  three  men  on  horses,  going  in 
the  direction  the  absent  man  had  gone.  This  cir- 
cumstance awakened  the  most  painful  apprehen- 
sions in  the  camp  a^  to  his  safety.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  go  in  search  of  him,  and,  if  alive,  he  was 
doomed  to  spend  the  night  in  the  prairie,  entirely 
unprotected.  Captain  Williams  thought,  at  one 
time,  of  kindling  up  a  large  fire,  hoping  that  the 
lost  man  might  see  the  light  and  find  his  way  to 
the  camp;  but  then  this  plan  might  betray  the 
whole  company  into  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  abandoned.  The  fires 
were  extinguished,  and  the  guard  required  to  be 
very  cautious.  If  the  missing  man  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  these  savages  would 
most  likely  meditate  an  attack  upon  the  main  body. 
The  night  passed  without  anything  to  disturb  their 
slumbers,  except  their  concern  for  the  lost  hunter, 
•nd  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  ten  men,  includinf 
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the  two  that  had  acted  as  hunters  the  evening  be- 
fore, set  off  to  look  up  the  one  that  was  absent. 
They  went  to  the  place  where  Carson,  (fivr  that 
was  his  name)  was  represented  as  being  last  seen ; 
but  no  signs  of  his  being  there  could  be  found 
The  surface  of  the  ground  was  such  that  if  he  had 
been  there,  he  would  have  left  some  impression 
that  would  still  be  perceptible.  No  tracks  made 
by  his  horse  could  be  found.  It  coold  not  be  the 
place  where  he  had  been  last  seen,  for  he  could  not 
have  been  there  at  all.  The  men  frequently  fired 
their  guns,  and  rode  about  and  shouted  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  and  waved  their  hats,  but  no  an- 
swer was  received,  and  nothing  like  a  man  could 
be  seen  any  where  on  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie 
that  spread  around.  As  they  swept  around,  how 
ever,  they  saw  a  horse  standing  in  a  patch  of  brush 
When  they  approached  him,  he  recognized  the  com 
pany  and  neighed.  This  brought  the  men  to  i 
halt,  to  ascertain  what  it  meant.  They  called  and 
shouted,  but  no  one  answered.  This  tended  to 
confirm  their  unfavorable  apprehension  as  to  the 
fate  of  Carson.  He  was,  in  all  probability,  killed, 
and  his  horse  and  equipage  were  in  the  possession 
of  savages,  at  that  time  concealed  in  the  thicket 
just  before  them.  But  they  were  determined  to 
know  for  themselves,  and  approached  the  horse 
very  cautiously,  with  their  fingers  upon  the  trig- 
gers of  their  guns,  ready  to  fire,  and  expecting, 
every  moment,  to  be  fired  upon.  When  they  were 
•ufiiciently  near,  they  discovered  the  horse  was 
carefully  tied,  a^d  a  short  distance  off  lay  CanoB 
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under  a  tree,  with  his  head  upon  bis  saddle.  The 
men  thought  he  was  dead,  but  they  soon  found  out 
that  he  was  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  indeed  enjoying 
a  very  pleasant  dream,  at  the  same  time.  When 
£hey  aroused  him,  he  at  first  seemed  bewildered 
and  wild.  He  gave  a  doleful  account  of  himself, 
afl  he  passed  the  night  lost  and  alone.  In  his 
eagerness  to  shoot  an  elk,  he  lost  his  course,  and 
wandered  about  long  after  uark,  perhaps  till  mid- 
night, hoping  that  he  might  see  the  light  of  the  en- 
campment. Failing  in  this,  fatigued  and  hungry, 
he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  if  he  could,  but  hia 
mind  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  dangers  by 
which  he  was  beset,  that  he  lay  wide  awake  until 
about  the  break  of  day,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
jeing  asleep  when  they  found  him.  He  saw  the 
Indians  seen  by  the  other  men.  They  passed  with- 
in an  hundred  yards  from  him,  but  did  not  see  him, 
as  he  was  hid,  as  he  thought,  in  the  same  thicket 
in  which  he  spent  the  night.  As  his  horse  was 
very  impatient  to  join  the  company  again,  and  fre- 
quently neighed,  Carson  was  very  much  afraid  that 
he  would  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  those  three 
Indians  that  passed  so  near.  To  prevent  this  he 
blindfolded  him  by  binding  his  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes,  an  expedient  that  had  the  efiTect;  of  en- 
tirely subduing  his  restiveness  and  ill-timed  impa- 
tience. He  thought  the  Indians  were  traveling  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  their  horses  seemed  very 
much  fatigued.  They  were  well  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  long  spears,  and  Carson  thought 
each  one  had  several  scalps  dangling  to  their  bridle 
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bits.  They  were  evidently  returning  home,  per* 
haps  from  some  adventm'ous  tramp,  in  which  they 
may  have  sought  revenge  on  some  rival  party. 

From  the  description  of  these  Indians,  Big  White 
thought  they  were  of  the  Kite  Indians,  who  were 
eavage  in  the  extreme,  and  would  have  shown  no 
mercy  whatever  to  Carson,  if  they  had  seen  him. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  being  very  much  reduced  in 
number,  by  their  constant  wars  with  other  tribes, 
and  yet  perfectly  indomitable.  They  were  great 
horsemen,  and  very  swift.  Captain  Williams  em- 
braced  the  opportunity,  which  this  occurence  fur- 
nished, to  urge  upon  his  men  the  most  scrupuloui 
observance  of  the  regulations  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, as  veiy  necessary  for  their  safety. 
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CHAPTER    IV, 

■cootii*  Vigilance  oft?  '9  party — ^They  reach  the  Phtte—OiM  of 
the  narty  beoomeaaidi—- The  way  to  kill  antelopei— Pawneea  come  le 
the  camp— They  feel  Tery  much  for  the  dck  man— The  vapor  bath 
cue  for  every  thing— The  sick  man  dies— I|idir.a  honors  bestowed 
upon  their  dead— A  band  of  wolves  on  the  grave  of  Hamilton^  digging 
up  his  body<»This  is  a  common  thing. 

Thc  lost  man  being  found,  the  party  resumed 
their  journey,  exercising  renewed  cauticn,  as  they 
saw  abundant  signs  of  Indians.  The  tracks  of 
their  horses  and  their  vacated  camps  were  fre- 
quently observed ;  whilst  the  game  along  the  routa 
seemed  alarmed  and  easily  frightened.  About  noon 
some  Indian  scouts  were  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  glass 
on  an  eminence,  a  long  way  off,  evidently  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  company.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  same  scouts  were 
again  foUo^ving  along  at  a  distance,  on  their  trail. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  spies  belonging  to  some 
hostile  tribe,  perhaps  lai'ge,  in  that  neighborhood, 
who  intended,  that  night,  if  an  opportunity  offered, 
to  steal  their  horses,  and  perhaps  attack  the  com> 
pany.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  they  came  to  a  small 
Btreair  of  very  pure  water,  where  they  determined 
to  take  a  little  refreshment,  and  to  permit  their 
horses. to  fill  themselves  with  grass.  The  Mandan 
Chief  told  Captain  Williams  that  the  party  that 
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wen  dogging  them,  and  no  doubt  entertained  bad 
deaigna  towards  hif  company,  would  not  attempt  to 
execute  those  designs  until  a  late  hour  in  the  nighti 
perhaps  a  short  time  before  day,  when  they  would 
be  asleep;  and  that  it  was  good  policy  on  his  part, 
to  act  as  though  he  suspected  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease.  At  dark,  they  re- 
newed their  fires  to  deceive  the  lurking  foe,  and 
then  quietly  and  silently  put  off.  Turning  their 
course  rather  to  the  north,  they  traveled  about  ten 
miles,  and  then  stretched  their  weary  limbs  on  the 
green  grass,  until  the  light  of  another  morning. 

Immediately  after  day-break  the  company  were 
on  their  way,  exulting  in  their  present  security  and 
in  having  out-witted  as  well  as  out-traveled  the 
enemy;  nor  did  they  in  the  least  relax  their  speedy 
gait  until  noon,  at  which  time  they  reached  a  ra- 
vine, where  wood  and  water  were  abundant.  There 
they  remained  for  two  hours.  A  scout  or  out  sen- 
tinel was  stationed  on  an  eminence  in  the  prairie 
to  scan  the  country  around,  and  report,  by  signs, 
any  and  every  thing,  that  looked  in  any  degree 
suspicious. 

We  pass  on  to  that  part  of  the  journal  which  de- 
tails the  events  of  thee.rpedition,when  they  arrived 
on  the  Platte.  They  reached  the  waters  of  this 
river  about  the  first  of  June.  One  of  the  men, 
whose  name  was  William  Hamilton,  had  taken  sick 
the  day  before,  and  not  being  able  to  travel,  the 
party  were  compelled  to  encamp.  He  had  a  very 
high  fever,  and  was  frequently  wild  and  flighty 
Captain  Williams  made  several  efforts  to  Uoed  hin^ 
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but  without  Buccesg.  Ho  also  exhibited  a  dose  of 
calomeli  which,  likewise,  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  salutary  effect.  Poor  fellow  I  in  his  lucid 
moments,  he  frequently  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  see  once  more  his  native  home  and  his  friends  : 
but  he  had  bid  them  adieu  for  the  last  time,  and  it 
was  his  fate  to  end  his  days  in  a  land  of  Arabs. 

As  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  compelled,  by 
the  situation  of  Hamilton,  to  remain  there,  perhaps 
for  several  days,  the  men  on  the  first  day  were  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a  sort  of  breast- work  for  the 
greater  safety  of  the  party.  Five  men,  the  next 
morning  swept  around  a  mile  or  two  from  the  camp, 
and  returned  with  part  of  the  meat  of  a  fine  young 
buffalo,  and  the  carcass  of  an  antelope,  which  was 
the  first  that  had  been  killed  by  any  of  the  party. 
Its  meat  was  thought  to  be  very  fine,  and  much  like 
venison,  Indeed  the  antelope  exactly  resembles  the 
common  deer,  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  its 
horns,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  deer,  being 
straight,  slender,  erect  and  without  any  branches. 
The  man  who  killed  it,  said  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  approach  within  the  range  of  his  rifle ; 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  elevated  his 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  g^n-stick,  and  as  i 
waved  in  the  wind  the  curiosity  of  the  animal 
seemed  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  its  caution  and 
shyness ;  and  it  wheeled  about  and  returned,  run- 
ning round  and  round,  drawing  still  nearer  every 
circuit  it  made,  until  it  actually  came  within  thirty 
eteps  of  him.  He  then  shot  it,  as  he  lay  in  ft  hoii*' 
sontal  porition. 
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During  thia  day,  a  party  of  Indians,  on  horse* 
back,  and  bearing  a  warlike  aspect,  made  their  ap- 
pearance near  the  camp,  and  gazed  with  much 
curiosity  upon  the  company.  Captain  Williams, 
'accompanied  by  Big  White,  advanced  towards 
them,  making  signs  of  friendship.  With  some  lit- 
tle difficulty  they  were  brought  to  a  parley,  in 
which  he  learned  that  they  were  a  war-party  of 
Pawnees,  who  had  been  out  in  pursuit  of  some 
Osages  who  had  stolen  some  of  their  horses.  They 
had  overtaken  and  killed  the  most  of  them.  They 
were  in  possession  of  a  number  of  scalps,  as  so 
many  trophies,  and  had  regained  the  stolen  horses. 
There  were  tlmty  Pawnees,  well  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  shields,  and  spears.  They  seemed 
very  friendly,  especially  when  they  learned  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  take  the  Mandan 
chief  home  to  his  tribe.  They  had  received  pre- 
sents from  Lewis  and  Clark  the  year  before,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  partiality  for  the  whites ;  a 
feeling  which  Captain  Williams  strengthened  very 
much,  by  giving  them  tobacco,  and  several  othor 
trifling  articles.  Having  been  conducted  to  the 
camp,  they  received  every  kindness  that  the  party 
could  bestow  upon  them.  They  seemed  to  fei^ 
very  much  for  Hamilton,  who  continued  very  iL 
and  were  greatly  surprised  to  witness  Captaii. 
Williams'  effort  to  extract  blood  ;  nor  was  it  pos 
sible  to  make  them  understand  how  it  could  benefi. 
the  sufferer.  They  brought  in  a  number  of  root* 
and  weeds,  which  they  eloquently  affirmed,  b> 
signs,  would  be  an  infallible  remedy.     They  also 
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urged  sweating  and  batMng,  to  which  the  Indianii 
east  and  west  of  the  mountains  always  resort,  as  a 
remedy  not  only  for  fever,  but  almost  every  kind 
of  disease.  Ap  the  reader  may  not  understand 
their  modus  operandi  in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  it 
aiay  not  be  improper  to  describe  it.  A  vapor  bath, 
9r  sweating  house,  is  "  a  hollow  square,  of  six  or 
eight  feet  deep,  formed  against  the  river  bank,  by 
damming  up,  with  mud,  the  other  three  sides,  and 
covering  the  top  completely,  except  an  aperture 
about  two  feet  wide.  The  bather  descends  by  this 
hole,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  heated  stones 
and  jugs  of  water;  and  after  seating  himself, 
throws  the  water  on  the  stones,  till  the  steam  be- 
comes of  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  baths  of  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  of  different  'jizes,  the  most  conmion 
being  made  of  mud  and  sticks  like  an  oven ;  but 
the  mode  of  raising  the  steam  is  exactly  the  same. 
Araong  those  nations,  when  a  man  bathes  for  plea- 
sure, he  is  generally  accompanied  by  cr.e,  and 
sometimes  by  several  of  his  acquaintances.  In- 
deed it  is  so  essentially  a  social  amusement,  that 
to  decline  going  in  the  bath  when  invited  by  a 
friend,  is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  which  can 
be  offered.  The  Indians  on  the  frontier  generally 
use  a  bath  that  will  accommodate  ^iily  one  person, 
and  which  is  formed  of  wicker-work  of  willows, 
about  four  feet  high,  arched  at  the  top  and  covered 
with  skins.  In  this  the  bather  sits  till,  by  means 
of  the  steam  from  the  heated  stones,  Le  has  per^ 
spired  sufficiently.  These  baths  are  almost  univer- 
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■ally  in  the  neighborhood  of  running  water,  into 
which  the  bather  plunges  immediately  on  coming 
out ;  and  sometimes  he  returns  again  and  subjectf* 
himself  to  a  second  perspiration.  The  bath  is  em- 
ployed for  pleasure,  as  well  as  health,  and  is  used 
indiscriminately  for  all  kinds  of  diseases."  It  is 
also  used  for  another  purpose.  When  an  Indii^n 
trapper  is  unsuccessful  in  trapping  for  beaver,  he 
enter"  the  sweating  house,  where  he  remains  for 
some  time,  sweating  most  profusely.  In  this  con- 
dition, he  immediately  plunges  into  the  cold  stream, 
fancying  that,  by  this  means,  he  rids  himself  of 
some  peculiar  odor,  or  impurity  of  body,  that  kept 
the  keen-scented  beaver  from  his  traps.  Having 
passed  through  this  purification  and  cleai/ding,  he 
returns  to  his  work  with  renewed  confidence  and 
hopes  of  success. 

Two  of  the  men  went  with  the  Pawnee  warri- 
ors to  their  village,  which  was  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east.  They  took  with  them  some  presents 
for  their  chiefs,  as  they  had  learned  that  the  vari- 
ous tribes  were  very  great  beggars,  and  always  ex- 
pect the  white  men  to  confirm  their  professions 
of  friendship,  by  things  that  are  visible  as  well  aa 
tangible.  The  latter  part  of  this  day  the  sick  man 
died;  a  melancholy  event  that  was  not  expected  so 
soon.  His  body  was  immediately  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  deposited  in  a  grave.  In  the  bark  of 
a  tree  standing  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  his  name 
was  cut  by  one  of  the  men  with  his  pocket  knife. 
His  death  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  camp,  as  he 
WAS  greatly  beloved  b^  t^e  company,  and  esteemed 
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and  admired  for  his  great  fortitude  and  pradence 
The  Mandan  chief,  who  sympathized  very  much 
with  the  party  in  their  great  loss  and  affliction,  ex- 
pected that  the  bm*ial  of  a  white  brave  would  have 
been  accompanied  with  more  parade  and  ceremony, 
and  was  particularly  surprised,  that  he  was  not  fur* 
nished  with  horses  and  arms  to  use  when  he  should 
reach  those  happy  hunting  grounds,  to  which  the 
braves  are  conducted  after  death.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  various  tribes  to  furnish  their  heroes  with 
horses,  that  are  slain  on  their  graves,  and  with  moc- 
casins and  arms  of  every  description,  to  be  used  in 
that  Elysium  to  which  they  pass  in  death.  On  the 
grave  of  a  very  distinguished  brave,  fifteen  or 
twenty  horses  are  sometimes  sacrificed,  together 
with  a  corresponding  outf.l  for  hunting  in  the 
other  world. 

Early  the  next  mor;ii!ij^  after  the  death  of  Ham- 
ititon  mingled  fee!ingt«  of  xadness  and  indignation 
*irere  created  in  the  sanp,  by  seeing  a  band  of 
firolves  on  hi&  gt^ve,  most  industriously  digging  out 
)he  looee  «;ajto  to  get  at  his  body.  The  men  sud- 
lenl;^  &ru  simultaneously  grasped  their  rifles  to 
;»Y'sn%e  the  indignity  offered  to  the  dead,  by  a  gen- 
tr&I  fire  upon  the  pack;  but  Captain  Williams 
checked  them,  by  suggesting  that  the  report  of 
their  arms  might  be  heard  by  marauders,  and  bring 
them  into  a  difficulty.  They  therefore  quietly 
drove  them  away,  and  covered  the  grave  with  long 
heavy  pieces  of  timber  which  the  wolves  would  not 
be  able  to  remove. 

Captain  WllUama  learned  firom  Big  White  that 
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tbo  wolves  would  always  dig  up  the  dead,  if  not 
buried  so  as  to  prevent  it,  and  that  they  always 
most  greedily  devour  the  slain  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie,  if  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.    Their  scent 
is  so  very  acute,  they  can  smell  a  dead  body  thre.. 
or  four  feet  under  ground,  and  having  dug  it  up 
feed  upon  it  with  the  greedy  rapacity  of  the  hyena 
The  two  men  sent  to  the  Pawnee  village  returned 
about  noon,  stating  that  there  were  none  but  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  very  old  men  at  the  village ; 
the  chiefs  and  the  young  men  having  gone  to  hold 
a  council  with  the  Ottoes  and  the  Mssouries.   This 
afternoon  the  party  were  again  under  way,  travel- 
ing due  west,  as  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Man- 
dan  country. 
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Cbamcta  of  the  coontiy— Opinioa  of  geologists— RajM  growth  of  tuuta^ 
-— Beaatifol  sight — Prairie  on  fire  at  night — A  lone  tree— A  band  of 
wotves  chaamg  a  young  buffido  bull,  and  killing  him— They  kill  a 
great  many  calve»— Sudden  arriyai  of  two  young  Indians,  a  Pawnee 
young  man  and  a  Sioux  girL 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  the  general  character  of 
the  country  between  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  un- 
dulating prairie,  almost  as  vast  and  trackless  as  the 
ocean,  and,  at  the  time  we  treat,  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  white  man.  Some  geologists  suppose  them  to 
have  formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the  Ocean,  count- 
less ages  since,  when  its  primeval  waves  beat 
against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Bat  the  opinion,  most  generally  entertained  by 
those  persons  who  reside  in  the  great  prairies  of  the 
West,  is,  that  they  are  formed  by  the  fii*esiby  which 
they  are  overrun  every  autumn.  In  favor  of  this 
opinion,  quite  a  number  of  facts  can  be  brought  up. 
Where  the  fires  still  prevail,  they  encroach  upon 
the  timber  that  exists,  and  diminish  its  quantity  ev- 
eiy  year ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  the 
procesB  of  time,  these  regular  autumnal  fires  would 
destroy  all  the  timber  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  U  may  be  unprotected.    Again,  it  ia  to  be 
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remarked  that  in  all  low  places,  such  as  ravines,  hol- 
lows and  river  bottoms  and  small  vallles,  where  the 
dampness  of  the  soil  and  vegetation  is  such  as  to 
check  the  progress  of  these  great  fires,  there  and 
there  only  is  timber  to  be  found.  It  may  be  ftu^ 
ther  stated,  that  where  the  fire  has  been  kept  ou 
for  twenty  five  or  thirty  years,  the  face  of  the  conn 
try  becomes  covered  again  with  a  growth  of  young 
timber,  thirty  and  forty  feet  high.  The  trunks  of 
trees  are  sometimes  found  in  those  prairies,  in  a 
state  of  petrifaction,  which  is  evidence  that  those  vast 
plains  were  once  clothed  with  timber.  Although  in 
many  parts  of  the  prairie  country  timber  is  scarce, 
yet  the  supply  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes,  and 
as  its  growth  is  very  rapid  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  increase  of  timber  it  is 
believed  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  future  de- 
mands 

These  great  fires  are  sometimes  very  beautiful 
and  even  grand  when  seen  in  a  dark  night.  As 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  and  night-fall 
comes  on,  the  light  of  those  fires  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct  and  bright,  until  a  beautiful  long,  and 
luminous  line  is  to  be  seen  stretching  afar  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  across  the  plains.  The  flames 
generally  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet ;  but 
when  the  consuming  element  reaches  those  places 
where  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  it 
blazes  up  thirtj'^  or  forty  feet  high;  and  such  is  the 
refiection  of  the  light  in  the  distant  horizon,  that  it 
may  be  seen  for  fifty  miles,  and  looks  like  the  ap* 
proadi  of  the  great  luminary  of  day. 
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It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  solitary  tree,  from 
some  peculiar  locality,  remains  unscathed  and  is 
permitted  to  grow  and  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions; whilst  not  a  shrub  or  twig  of  any  description 
is  to  be  seen,  in  any  direction,  for  many  miles. 
Alone  and  isolated,  it  stands  a  beacon  to  the  trav- 
eler over  a  sea  of  prairie,  and  constitutes  a  pleasant 
and  permanent  object,  on  which  he  may  rest  his 
eyes,  that  are  wearied  with  the  monotony  around 
him. 

June  5th.  This  afternoon  something  in  motion 
was  discovered  on  the  prairie  ahead  of  the  com- 
pany, but  so  far  off,  they  were  not  able  to  deter- 
mine what  it  was.  As  they  approached  it.  Captain 
Williams,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  ascertained  that  it 
was  a  band  of  wolves  in  full  chase  after  a  buffalo 
coming  directly  towards  the  party.  As  all  were 
anxious  to  see  the  race,  and  how  it  would  termi- 
nate, they  placed  themselves  in  a  position  not  to  be 
noticed  very  readily  by  the  wolves,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  they  had  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  buffalo  proved  to  be  a  well  grown  young  bull, 
in  fine  condition.  There  were  about  twelve  wolves 
of  the  largest  kind,  and  must  have  had  a  long  and 
a  tight  race,  as  they  seemed  (both  wolves  and  buf- 
falo) very  much  fatigued.  As  they  ran  the  wolves 
were  close  around  the  buffalo,  snapping  and  snatch- 
ing all  the  time;  but  they  were  observed  not  to 
seize  and  hold  on  like  a  dog.  Their  mode  of 
taking  the  buffalo  is  to  run  them  down ;  and  when 
they  are  completely  out  of  breath,  by  a  constant 
worrying  and  snatching  kept  up  by  all  hands,  they. 
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drag  their  victim  to  the  ground,  and  then  fill  them 
selves  with  his  flesh,  sometimes  before  he  b  entirely 
dead. 

Indeed  in  this  case  they  seemed  to  feed  upon 
their  victim  as  they  ran,  for  every  thrust  they  made 
at  him  they  took  aw^ay  a  mouthful  of  his  flesh, 
which  they  gulped  as  they  ran,  and  by  tlie  time 
they  had  brought  him  to  the  ground,  the  flesh  of 
his  hind  quarters  was  taken  away  to  the  bone.  So 
eager  were  they  in  the  chase,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
contest,  that  they  did  not  observe  the  company  un- 
til they  rode  up  within  ten  steps  from  them,  and 
even  then  they  did  not  appear  to  be  much  fright- 
ened, but  scampered  off  a  short  distance  and  sat 
down  and  licked  their  lips,  and  waited  vnth  much 
impatience  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  hard- 
earned  feast.  The  buffalo  had  sufllsred  violence  in 
every  part.  The  tendons  of  his  hind  legs  were  cut 
asunder ;  the  tufl  of  hair  at  the  end  of  th«;  tail  was 
taken  away,  with  part  of  the  tail ;  pieces  of  hide 
and  flesh,  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  were  jerkovl 
out  of  his  sides  in  several  places ;  his  ears  wer« 
much  torn,  and  In  the  battle  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 
Just  before  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  th« 
ground,  one  of  the  pack,  a  very  large  gray  woJf, 
was  seen  to  spring  upon  his  back,  tear  out  a  mouth- 
ful of  his  hump,  and  then  bound  oiT.  Having  grat- 
ified their  curiosity,  the  men  withdrew,  and  the 
hungry  pack  in  a  moment  set  in,  with  fresh  rapa 
city,  tearing  away  and  gulping  the  bloody  flesh  *i4 
their  victim,  that  still  faintly  struggled  for  lifo. 

Captain  Williams  represents  the  wolves  as  being 
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Tery  numerous,  and  al^^ays  to  be  seen  hanging 
abcmt  the  outskirts  of  a  buffalo  herd.  They  kill  a 
great  many  calves,  and  any  that  are  unable,  from 
any  untoward  circumstances,  to  resist  successfully 
their  attacks,  are  sure  to  fall  victims  to  their  ra- 
pacity. 

This  evening,  when  the  company  had  gone  into 
camp,  and  when  they  -^vere  enjoying  their  usual 
repast,  two  young  Indians,  a  young  man  and  a 
0qua>)^,  rode  up  and  alighted  in  the  midst  of  the 
men,  apparently  much  fatigued  and  way-worn. 
Their  presence  filled  the  company  with  amaze- 
ment, and  the  safety  of  the  party  required  of  them 
a  very  prompt  explanation.  They  might  belong  to 
some  marauders  in  that  vicinity,  who  might  give 
some  trouble.  The  young  Indian,  under  the  pre- 
text of  friendship,  might  be  the  spy  of  a  hostile 
band,  who  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  them. 
I^ut  what  means  this  pretty  young  girl,  who  is  with 
him  ^  War  parties  are  never  encumbered  with 
women.  The  jaded  condition  of  their  horses,  too, 
to  some  extent  allayed  their  fears,  as  it  was  evi- 
dence that  they  were  on  a  long  and  a  severe 
journey. 

The  Mandan  chief  interrogated  h^m  as  to  Lis 
ol^ject  and  destination,  and  learned  that  be  was  a 
Pawnee,  who  had  been  taken  captive  about  a  year 
before  by  the  Sioux,  end  was  conveyed  by  th^m  up 
the  Missouri  to  one  of  their  viliage&>  in  which  he 
remained  until  an  opportuniiy  to  make  his  escape 
to  his  own  tribe  presented  itself.  The  young  girl 
with  liim  was  a  Sioux,  for  whom  hd  conceivod  m 
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fondness  whilst  among  that  tribe.  The  attachment 
was  not  only  mutual,  but  that  they  might  consum- 
mate  their  bliss,  they  found  it  necessary  to  elope. 
They  were  now  flying  to  his  native  village,  to 
which  another  night's  ride,  he  thought,  would 
bring  them.  As  they  seemed  very  much  fatigued, 
and  were  without  any  provisions,  the  party  very 
promptly  tendered  them  t^ie  best  they  had,  which 
was  consumed  with  all  good  relish  by  the  two 
lovers.  After  they  had  enjoyed  a  little  repose 
Captain  Williams,  through  Big  White,  drew  frc  ra 
the  young  Pawnee  the  following  details,  that  thaU 
fiumiflh  matter  ior  a  short  chapter 
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Stoiy  of  the  Renegade  Lovers,  Doranto  and  Niaigwk 

DoRANTo  belonged  to  the  Pawnee  Loups,  wh« 
dwelt,  (if  an  Indian  can  be  said  to  dwell  any 
where)  on  the  Wolf  fork  of  the  Platte.  In  company 
with  several  of  his  young  brethren,  he  had  saun- 
tered some  distance  from  their  village,  and  were 
bathing  and  swimming  about  in  a  small  stream  of 
water,  when'  some  marauders  belonging  to  the  Te- 
tons  of  the  Burnt  Woods,  a  tribe  of  Sioux,  suddenly 
came  upon  them,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  him, 
whilst  the  others  were  able  to  effect  their  escape 
He  was  instantly  snatched  up,  tied  on  a  horse,  and 
hurried  away.  The  horse  that  he  rode  was  led  by 
one  of  the  Sioux,  and  goaded  on  by  another  that 
followed  immediately  behind.  They  traveled  night 
and  day,  and  traveled  hard,  until  they  had  reached 
a  point  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  The 
Tetons  of  the  Burnt  Woods  have  their  main  vil- 
lage in  the  Grand  Detour  or  Great  Bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  the  circuit  of  which  is  thirty  milea 
whilst  the  distance  across  is  a  little  over  a  mile. 

When  they  reached  their  village,  as    Doranto 

proved  to  be  a  son  of  a  grand  chief  of  the  Pawnee 

Loups,  he  was  greatly  prized  as  a  captive,  and, 

on  that  account,  was  placed  in  the  family  of  • 
69  * 
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principal  chief  of  the  Tetons.  There  was  some- 
thing very  interesting  in  the  person  of  the  young 
captive,  which  no  doubt  secured  to  him  more  con- 
sideration, and  a  kinder  and  more  respectful  treat- 
ment than  captives  generally  experience  in  the 
hands  of  their  captors.  Although,  according  to  his 
OMm  statement,  he  had  seen  but  sixteen  winters, 
he  vvras  about  five  feet  and  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
and,  in  the  view  of  Captain  Williams,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  proportioned  men  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  expression  of  his  countenance, 
which  was  very  fine,  was  very  different  from  that 
which  human  nature  usually  bears  in  it^  elemen- 
tary state.  He  certainly  possessed,  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  that  daring  intrepidity  of  character,  so 
much  admired  by  Indians,  and  which,  of  itself,  and 
unassociated  with  other  excellencies,  in  their  view, 
constitute  the  great  man  and  the  brave. 

It  is  frequently  the  lot  of  captives  and  prisoners 
to  some  extent,  to  occupy  the  relation  of  servants, 
and  have  assigned  those  menial  and  domestic  offices 
which  are  never  performed  by  men,  but  constitute 
the  employment  of  women.  To  b^  compelled  to 
occupy  this  position  in  society  ;:is  very  mortify- 
ing to  the  Indian  pride  of  Doranto ;  but  he  was 
somewhat  reconciled  to  it,  as  it  threw  him  in  the 
company  of  a  beautiful  daughter  of  the  chief,  whose 
name  was  Niargua.  He  was  not  permitted  to  go 
to  war,  or  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  an- 
telope, a  mode  of  life  too  tame  and  inactive,  it  was 
true,  for  his  restless  and  mettlesome  spirit,  but  then 
U  g^ve  him  freguent  opportunities  of  walking,  and 
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talking,  and  laughing  with  the  Teton  damsel  ovet 
whose  heart  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  gain  a  con*  - 
plete  viotory.  But  it  would  not  do  for  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  chief  to  be  the  wife  of  a  captive 
slave,  belonging  to  a  tribe,  too,  against  which  the 
chief  entertained  a  deep-seated  hostility,  for  past 
insults  and  injuries.  This  would  be  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  every  notion  of  Indian  aristocracy.  By  the 
way,  the  mother  of  the  young  princess,  who  had 
noticed  the  growing  familiarity  of  the  two  lovers, 
reported  the  matter  to  the  chief,  whose  duties  had 
kept  him  generally  from  home.  As  the  intelligence 
was  very  unexpected,  and  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  his  feelings,  his  daughter  was  not  only  very 
roughly  i  .^proved,  but  a  severe  flagellation  must  be 
inflicted  to  appease  his  wrath.  He  likewise 
threatened  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  Doranto  for 
his  bold  pretensions.  The  result  of  this  efibrt  **  to 
break  the  match,"  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases  in  civ- 
ilized life,  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  served  to 
increase  the  flame  it  was  intended  to  extinguish, 
and  to  strengthen,  instead  of  dissolving,  the  attach- 
ment between  the  parties.  If  their  partiality  for 
each  other  was  not  bo  visible  and  open,  they  were 
not  the  less  determined  to  carry  out  their  designs. 
When  Doranto  perceived  that  difliculties  were  in 
the  way,  that  would  ever  be  insuperable  whilst  he 
remained  among  the  Tetons,  he  immediately  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  eloping  to  his  own  people, 
and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  apprise  his 
betrothed  of  h!?  thoughts.  The  proposidoL.  met 
nrith  a  prompt  and  a  hearty  response  on  her  part 


Aie  wan  ready  to  go  with  him  wherever  he  westi 
end  to  die  where  he  died. 

But  there  was  a  young  warrior  among  the  Tetont 
who  also  desired  the  hand  of  the  Sioux  belle,  and 
greatly  envied  the  position  Doranto  occupied  in  the 
eyed  of  Niargua.  Indeed  he  entertained  the  most 
deadly  hate  toward  the  Pawnee  captive,  and 
Bufiered  no  opportunity  to  show  it,  to  pass  on 
Improved.  Doranto  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  young  warrior's  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hate, 
Dut  he  sensibly  felt  his  disabilities  as  an  alien  in  the 
tribe,  and  pursued  a  course  of  forbearance  as  moat, 
likely  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 
Still  there  were  bounds  beyond  which  hia  code  of 
honor  would  not  suffer  his  enemy  to  pass.  On  one 
occasion,  the  young  brave  offered  Doranto  the 
greatest  and  the  most  intolerable  insult,  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  western  tribes  one  man  can 
fdve  to  another.  <*  You  stink^^  were  the  offensive 
words  of  the  Teton  warrior,  embracing  the  great  in- 
dignity. 

The  person  upon  whom  this  indignity  is  cast,  by 
a  law  among  those  tribes,  may  take  away  the  life 
of  the  offender,  if  he  can ;  but  it  is  customary,  and 
thought  more  honorable,  to  settle  the  difficulty  by 
single  combat,  in  which  the  pai-ties  may  use  tb* 
kind  of  weapons  on  which  they  may  mutually 
agree.  Public  sentiment  will  admit  of  no  compro- 
mise.  If  no  resistance  is  offered  to  the  insult,  the 
person  insulted  is  thenceforth  a  disgraced  wretch,  a 
dog,  and  universally  despised.  Doranto  forthwith 
^amanded  satisfaction  &oiix,  who,  by 
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die  way,  was  <*  cut  and  dry"  to  give  it,  beii^  ftiU 
of  game  and  mettle,  as  well  as  saDgoine  iw  to  the 
victory  he  would  gain  o\er  the  young  Pawnee. 
They  agreed  to  settle  their  difficulty  by  single  com- 
iiAt,  and  the  weapons  to  be  used  were  war-clubt 
and  short  knives.  A  suitable  place  was  selected. 
The  whole  village  of  the  Tetons  emptied  itself  to 
witness  the  combat.  Men,  women  and  children 
swarmed  about  the  areni*.  The  two  youthful  com- 
batants made  their  appearance,  stark  naked,  and 
took  their  positions  about  thirty  yards  apart.  Just 
when  the  signal  was  given.  Doranto  caught  the  eye 
of  Niargua  in  the  crowd.  Then  said  he  "my  heart 
was  big  and  my  arm  strong ;  no  fear,  then,  in  Do- 
/auto."  As  the  champions  advanced  towards  each 
other,  the  Sioux  was  too  precipitate,  and  by  the 
impulse  of  his  charge,  was  carried  rather  beyond 
Doranto,  who,  being  more  cool  and  deliberate,  gave 
him  a  blow  with  his  war  club  as  he  passed,  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  that  perfectly  stunned  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Doranto  then  sprung 
upon  him  and  dispatched  him  by  a  single  thrust  of 
bis  blade.  The  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  Sioux 
rrised  a  loud  lament,  and  with  that  piteous  kind 
of  howling  peculiar  to  Indians,  bore  him  away. 
Dora&iU  was  now  regarded  as  a  young  brave,  and 
was  greatly  advanced  in  the  general  esteem  of  the 
village.  He  must  now  be  an  adopted  son,  and  no 
longer  a  woman,  but  go  to  war,  and  hunt  the  buf 
folo,  the  elk,  and  tlie  antelope. 

The  father  of  Niargua,  however,  in  this  matteA, 
nns;  be  excepted.    In  the  general  exdlemeat  in 
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6ehalf  of  the  lucky  captive,  he  lagged  behind,  and 
was  reserved  and  sullen.  Having  conceived  a  dis* 
like  for  him,  he  was  not  inclired  to  confer  upon 
him  the  honors  he  had  so  fairly  won.  And  then  it 
would  not  do  to  appear  delighted  with  the  valor  of 
the  young  Pawnee.  Niargua  was  his  favorite 
child,  and  she  must  be  the  wife  of  some  distin- 
guished personage.  But  the  chief  was  doomed,  as 
many  a  father  is,  to  be  out-witted  by  his  daughter, 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  At  a  time  when  he  was 
absent,  holding  a  council  with  a  neighboring  tribe 
of  the  Sioux,  upon  great  national  affairs,  Doranto 
picked  out  two  of  the  chiers  best  horses,  on  which 
to  escape  with  his  girl  to  his  own  tribe.  Niargua 
was  ready.  When  the  village  was  sunk  In  a  pro- 
found sleep,  she  met  him  in  a  sequestered  place, 
bringing  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  trip.  In  a 
moment  they  were  in  their  saddles  and  away. 
They  were  not  less  than  three  long  sleeps  from 
his  own  people,  and  would  be  followed  by  some  of 
the  Tetons  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  over- 
taking them.  By  morning,  however,  there  would 
be  such  a  wide  space  between  them  and  their  pur- 
suers, as  to  make  their  escape  entirely  practicable 
if  no  mishap  should  befall  tbem  on  the  way.  **  They 
had  good  horses,**  said  Doranto,  "good  hearts,  good 
moon,  good  weather,  good  country  to  travel  over 
and  above  all  a  good  cause,  and  why  not  good  luck.' 
They  traveled  day  and  night,  never  stopping  anj 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  rest  theii 
horses.  Captain  Williams  represented  the  Teton 
damsel  as  veiy  pretty,  bat  very  young  for  an  xat 
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dertaking  requiring  so  much  self-demal,  patience, 
and  fortitude,  and  in  which  she  was  exposed  to 
great  fatigue  and  very  severe  toil.  Her  resoliztion 
was,  however,  quite  commensurate  to  her  difficul* 
ties  and  trials. 

The  company  tried  to  prevail  upon  the  young 
Pawnee  to  stay  with  them  until  morning,  and  en- 
joy that  rest  and  refreshment  which  he  and  his  girl 
BO  much  needed ;  but  he  replied  that  they  had  not 
slept  any  since  they  set  out  on  their  flight,  nor  did 
they  even  dare  to  think  of  closing  their  eyes  before 
they  should  reach  the  village  of  the  tawnees.  Hj 
knew  that  he  would  be  pursued,  as  long  as  there 
was  the  faintest  hope  of  overtaking  him ;  and  he 
also  knew  what  his  doom  would  be,  if  he  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sioux.  Having  remained, 
therefore,  in  the  camp  scarcely  an  hour,  the  two 
fugitive  lovers  were  again  on  the  wing,  flying  over 
the  green  prairie,  guided  by  the  light  of  a  full  and 
beautiful  moon,  and  animated  and  sustained  by  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  hope  of  soon  reach- 
ing a  place  of  safety  and  protection.  The  party 
could  not  but  admire  the  courage  of  the  Teton 
beauty,  and  the  cheerfulness,  and  even  hilarity, 
that  she  manifested  while  in  their  camp.  When 
about  to  set  off,  she  leaped  from  the  ground,  unas- 
sisted, into  her  Indian  saddle,  reined  up  her  horse, 
and  was  instantly  beside  him  with  whom  she  was 
now  ready  to  share  any  trial  and  to  brave  any 
danger.  * 

What  an  exhibition  is  this  of  female  fortitude 
that  kind  of  heroism,  peculiar  to  the  sex,  which 
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elevates  woman  to  a  summit  perfectly  inadcesslble 
to  Eniblunary  difficulties,  and  enables  her  to  view, 
with  undisturbed  complacency  of  soul,  all  that  oc- 
curs beneath  her  feet.  What  an  auxiliary  to  man 
is  woman !  in  bearing  his  quota  of  life's  trials  and 
difficulties,  and  how  dees  she  light  up  his  dark 
hours  of  adversity  wi+h  her  sunny  smiles  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  prompt  him  to  make  anolher  effort, 
when  and  where,  unassisted  and  unencouraged,  h€ 
would  have  yielded  to  despair. 
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SImu  and  Sloax  ooontiy — Land  Pinta»— Strength  of  th«  >9ioaz— 
Doubtful  dmacter  of  the  statementi  about  the  numben  of  tha  v^cilfln 
tribea  8ionx*a  intention  to  intercept  the  return  of  Big  Whit»>-Caib 
■on  lost  aguiii^His  horae  killed  in  a  buffalo  chaae— Bu^o  huniiag 
— It*  danger»->Strength,  activity  and  size  of  the  bufialo— Purity  and 
dtyneaaof  the  atuMMphere— Indian  encampmentii^Arrival  at  For* 
Mandan. 

Having  reached  the  Platte  country,  Captain  Wil- 
liams was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  increasing  dan- 
gers beset  their  route,  and  that  he  was  now  in  a  re- 
gion Ml  of  hazard,  and  in  which  the  utmost  caution 
was  necessary  to  prevent  his  company  from  being 
cut  off.  The  greater  part  of  the  country,  at  that  day, 
between  the  river  Platte  and  the  Mandan  nation^ 
was  infested  with  a  variety  of  tr*>es  of  Sioux, 
whose  predator}'  habits  had  justly  secured  to  them 
the  title  of"  land  pirates,"  who  wer.  a  terror  to  all 
other  tribes,  on  account  of  their  superior  numbers 
and  theb  savage  and  ferocious  disposition.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  represent  them  as  being  subdivMed  into 
ten  tribes  ;  the  Yanktons,  Tetons,  Minnake-nozzo, 
Tetons  Saone,  Yanktons  of  the  Plains,  or  Big 
Devils,  Wapatone,  Mindawarcarton,  Wahpatoota, 
or  Leaf  Beds,  and  the  Sistasoona:  and  by  means  of 
different  interpreters,  whilst  in  the  Sioux  country, 

they  learned  that  their  men  of  war  numbered  about 
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two  thousand  five  hundred.  In  1830  the  Sionz 
were  represented  as  numbering  about  27,000  men, 
women  and  chilcren.  A  subsequent  account  speaks 
of  these  bands  as  probably  numbering  from  40,000 
to  60,000.  We  are  disposed  to  receive  these  ao- 
counts,  as  we  receive  all  statements  about  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  tribes  of  the  far  west,  as 
very  uncertain.  Correctness  no  doubt  has  been 
aimed  at,  but  correctness  in  a  great  mtyority  of  cases 
can  not  be  attained  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
Sioux  have  been  diminishing  very  fast.  Many  of 
the  tribes  have  been  broken  down,  and  lost  their 
names  ;  and  the  nation,  now  is  not  such  a  formid- 
able body  of!  freebooters  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  which  ^e  are  treating. 

The  ten  tribes,  whose  names  we  have  furnished, 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  Missouri  river,  and 
were  constantly  orv  the  prowl,  scouring  the  country 
fix>m  the  waters  of  the  Platte  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
the  Mandan  region.  They  were  very  hostile  to  the 
Mandans,  who  dwelt  above  them  on  the  Missouri, 
and  as  they  had  seen  Big  White  on  his  way  to  the 
states,  in  company  with  Lewis  and  Clarke,  they  ex- 
pected his  return,  and  were  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
his  going  bacic  to  his  nation.  They  entertained  the 
idea  that  the  whites  would  furnish  the  Mandans 
with  arms,  and  make  them  more  formidable  than 
they  were,  at  that  time.  For  this  reason  the  Sioux 
aimed  to  intercept  all  communication  between  our 
veople  and  the  tribes  above  them.  And  for  a  num- 
jer  of  years  subsequent  to  1807  they  resisted  all 
efforts  made  by  various  expeditlona  to  push  their 
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way  to  those  upper  tribes.  Gaptdn  Williams  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  difficiltieB 
that  were  before  him  were  much  greater  than  those 
his  party  had  already  encountered,  and  that  their 
vigilance  must  be  increased  and  every  expedient 
adopted  to  elude  the  observation  of  those'*  land  pi- 
rates," through  whose  country  they  were  now  pass- 
ing. It  was  some  consolation  to  the  party,  that 
the  Sioux  expected  them  to  ascend  the  Miasouri 
river,  and  in  pH  probability,  the  greater  part  of  their 
warriors  would  be  collected  on  that  river  to  drive 
them  back. 

For  this  reason,  and  another,  stated  in  another 
place,  Captain  Williams  lefl  the  Missouri  not  lesa 
than  one  hundred  miles  on  his  right,  and  thereby 
avoided  all  the  large  Indian  towns  on  that  river.  If 
he  should  fall  in  '^^ath  any  of  the  Sioux  on  the  route 
he  was  pursuing,  they  would  be  dispersed  hunting 
partirs,  with  whom  he  would  be  able  to  cope,  if  it 
shouH  be  his  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  diffi- 
culty. Game,  too,  would  be  more  abundant  in  that 
region,  and  the  more  easily  and  safely  procured  j 
which  was  an  important  consideration,  as  the 
safety  of  the  party  required  that  they  should  push 
their  way  through  this  dangerous  country  with  all 
possible  speed. 

On  the  day  after  leaving  the  main  Platte,  a  band 
of  buttalo  were  observed  feeding  very  quietly  about 
the  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  party,  offering  an  op 
portunity  for  those  who  desired  it  to  show  their 
horsemanship  and  skill  in  a  buffalo  hunt.  Although 
they  hfid  a  supply  of  meat,  and  it  was  the  pnrpoisf* 
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of  Captain  Williams  that  there  should  be  no  more 
shooting  than  was  necessary,  the  impetuous  youthi 
Carsoni  begged  permission  to  try  his  hand. 

The  captain  granted  his  request,  as  it  was  near 
Bun-set,  and  the  company  came  to  a  halt  to  take 
their  usual  repast,  as  well  as  to  witness  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  young  Nimrod.  The  more  experienced 
men  of  the  company  urged  Carson  not  to  venture 
too  near  the  object  of  his  pm'suit,  nor  too  far  from 
the  company,  as  both  steps  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  danger.  The  young  man  felt  it  to  bo 
the  safer  plan  to  undertake  the  matter  on  horse- 
back, and  as  the  rifle  is  not  easily  handled  when 
horse  and  buffalo  are  af  full  epeed,  he  armed  him- 
self with  two  braces  ot  pistols.  The  buffalo  very 
loon  observed  his  approach,  looked  frightened,  and 
put  off  at  quite  a  fast  gait.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  increase  the  speed  of  his  horse, 
and  immediately  hunter,  horse  and  buffalo  were 
out  of  sight. 

Having  refreshed  themselves  and  horses,  the 
parly  would  have  resumed  their  journey,  but  Car- 
bon had  not  returned.  Night-fall  came  on,  and  still 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Many  unhappy 
fears  now  pervaded  the  camp  as  to  his  safety,  and 
the  suspicious  circumstances  of  his  absence  prO' 
vented  the  men  generally  from  sleeping  that  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  some  of  the  men  went  to 
hunt  Carson,  and  without  much  difficult^  found  him. 
He  was  sitting  on  a  rock  near  a  small  stream, 
perfectly  lost.  Some  of  the  men,  when  looking 
for  him,  had  seen  him  when  about  a  mile  off,  and 
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•apposed  that  he  was  an  Indian,  as  he  had  no  hone, 
and  were  very  near  leaving  him  to  his  fate;  but  the 
thought  that  they  might  be  mistaken  prompted 
them  to  approach  him,  and  they  recognized  him. 
He  had  a  doleful  history  to  give  of  his  buffalo  hunt. 
According  to  his  account,  he  pursued  the  buffalo 
four  or  five  mil  s  before  he  could  overtake  diem. 
At  €rat  ';d  i  *»(  nac  time,  he  could  not  get  his 
horse  nra^  €no^/g?i  to  use  his  pistols  with  any  effect. 
After  repea.vd  ui;  '^ccessful  efforts  to  ride  up  by 
the  side  of  a  very  large  bull,  he  fell  immediately 
behind  him,  firing  as  ne  ran.  His  repeated  shots 
threw  the  animal  into  the  greatest  rage,  and  as 
bull,  horse  and  rider  were  in  full  drive  down  the 
side  of  a  declivity,  the  infuriated  buffalo  stopped 
suddenly  and  wheeled  about  for  battle.  Carson's 
horce,  not  trained  to  such  dangerous  exercises,  fol- 
lowing immediately  behind,  and  at  the  moment 
perfectly  unmanageable,  rushed  upon  the  horns  of 
his  antagonist,  and  was  thrown  headlong  to  the 
ground,  with  his  rider.  When  he  had  recovered 
from  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  gained  hia 
keet  again,  Carson  was  glad  to  see  his  buffalo  mov- 
ing off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him ;  but  his 
horse  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  could  be  of  no 
service  to  him.  When  he  called  to  his  recollection 
his  party,  and  would  have  returned  to  them,  he 
knew  not  the  way  to  go.  In  the  great  excitement 
of  tlie  chase,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  direction 
he  was  going.  And  what  was  worse,  he  was  now 
on  foot,  and  several  miles  from  the  company.  To 
be  lost  in  a  prairie  country  is  worse  than  being  lost 
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in  woods-  liis  horse  was  so  badly  iivjured,  tl&cit  b« 
Aba4:dou8d  bin  and  wandered  about,  when  he  crept 
into  a  hazel  patch,  where  he  slept  until  morning 
without  anyliiing  to  disturb  his  rest  except  several 
bruiseS;  he  received  in  the  fall  from  his  horse.  At 
the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  he  crawled  out  of  his  hid- 
ing  place,  and  very  cautiously  examined  the  sea  oi 
prairie  around  him  to  ascertain  whether  any  Indians 
were  to  be  seen.  Observing  nothing  that  indicated 
danger,  he  set  out  in  search  fc  li  party,  and 
tramped  about  and  around,  un.'^.  h  3;er  and  fa- 
tigue compelled  him  to  sit  dowi  *^iL  "e  he  had  been 
found.  As  they  returned  to  tho  c*  np,  they  passed 
his  unfortunate  horse.  He  w  ^  d'^ad,  and  a  band 
of  hungry  wolves  had  already  found  his  carcass  and 
were  greedily  snatching  and  gulping  his  flesh.  In 
fact,  the  men  thought  the  wounded  horse  had  been 
killed  by  the  wolves,  as  they  were  very  numerous 
and  fierce,  and  would  attack  a  horse  as  soon  as  any 
thing  else,  especially  if  they  were  incited  by  tho 
smell  of  blood.  They  had  even  committed  violence 
upon  Carson's  saddle,  which  he  had  removed  from 
his  horse,  and  left  on  the  prairie,  for  want  of  a  tree 
in  which  to  secure  it.  They  frequently  gettogethef 
in  considerable  gangs,  and  when  emboldened  by 
numbers,  and  especially  when  infuriated  by  hunger, 
dreadful  is  the  fate  of  anything  that  crosses  their 
path.  The  unlucky  and  now  crest-fallen  hunter 
Iiad  a  hundred  questions  to  answer  when  he  re- 
turned to  camp ;  nor  did  he  feel  like  being  taunted 
in  this  way,  as  he  had  fasted  for  the  last  twelve  or 
ffteen  hours,  had  oiid^gone  great  fbtigiie,  and  re 
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oeived  Boveral  severe  bruises  in  the  bargain.  The 
horse  was  a  favorite  animal ;  but  he  had  learned  a 
lesson  (though  dearly)  that  was  worth  a  number  of 
horses  to  him  and  the  company.  A  party  of  raw 
and  inexperienced  men,  in  these  expeditions,  gene- 
rally buy  their  wit,  at  this  dear  rate.  And  in  a 
minority  of  cases  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
practice  the  necessary  caution,  until  by  the  want 
of  it  they  are  betrayed  into  a  few  and  sometimes 
very  serious  difficulties.  It  is  very  rash  and  ex- 
tremely hazardous  for  a  single  man  to  engage  in  a 
buffalo  chase  in  a  country  infested  with  prowling 
bands  of  Indians,  whose  constant  aim  is  to  surprise 
and  kill.  K  was  viewed  as  a  mere  accident  that 
Carson  was  not  killed  by  the  bufl^alo  he  had  woun- 
ded, or  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hos- 
tile Indians.  When  he  set  off  on  the  chase,  Big 
White  shook  his  head  by  way  of  disapprobation, 
and  as  prognostic  of  some  mishap  that  was  likely 
to  befall  him ;  and  the  party  always  found,  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  old  Mandan  chief  could  not  be 
neglected  with  safety,  as  he  was  a  veteran  warrior, 
habituated  to  all  that  kind  of  unremitting  watchful- 
ness, that  an  Indian  begins  to  practice  from  his  in- 
fancy.' 

We  have  said  that  it  was  very  dangexous  for  an 
inexperienced  hand  to  engage  in  a  buffalo  hunt 
on  a  horse  that  has  not  been  trained  to  the  bus!- 
nem.  A  well  trsdned  horse  will  always  bound  off 
to  one  side  or  the  other  out  of  the  way  of  the  buf- 
falo, when  he  stops  to  fight,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, if  the  rider  it  not  *<  up  to**  the  qnidk  and 
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Budden  movements  of  his  horse,  he  is  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  danger.  The  buffalo  stops  to  make 
battle  only  when  he  is  wounded  or  finds  escape 
impossible.  He  then  wields  his  great  strength  and 
activity  in  self  defence.  We  have  read  a  number 
of  incidents  said  to  have  occurred  in  buffalo  hunts, 
the  correctness  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  doubt, 
as  we  think  they  are  unauthorized,  from  what  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  men  who  have  spent 
the  half  of  their  lives  in  the  bufifalo  courLy.  We 
have  alluded  to  their  great  strength  and  remarka- 
ble activity  and  quickness  of  motion.  The  horse 
that  overtakes  them  must  be  very  fast,  and  then 
they  run  for  many  miles  over  the  plains,  without 
seeming  to  fail.  When  broke  to  work  (a  thing  very 
,  easily  done)  one  buffalo  will  break  down  three  or 
i  four  of  our  cattle.  This  has  been  fairly  and  fre- 
quently tried  on  the  frontier.  A  gentleman  living 
in  Missouri  informed  me  that  he  had  a  buffalo  bull 
that  could  work  all  day  on  an  inclined  plane,  whilst 
he  was  obliged  to  change  his  tame  cattle  every 
three  hours.  Another  gentleman  in  the  same  re- 
gion of  country  had  a  buffalo  bull  that  would  leap 
over  an  enclosure  eight  and  ten  rails  high,  without 
touching  it.  This  bull,  in  a  contest  with  one  of 
our  domestic  animals,  would  always  prove  himself 
victor  in  a  very  few  moments.  The  males  fjre- 
quently  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  on  the  plains  those  that  will 
weigh  three  thousand  pounds,  gross. 

As  they  were  favored  with  moon  light  and  veiy 
fine  weather,  the  company  thought  it  the  safer  plan 
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to  travel  during  the  night,  when  oiroumstanoet 
were  favorable,  and  to  remain  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  at  least  when  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  much  danger  to  move. 
They  procured  their  meat,  of  coarse,  during  the 
day,  and  ei\joyed  their  repast  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  never  kindled  fires  after  dark,  for  light  in  a 
prairie  country  is  seen  a  great  distance,  and,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  would  lead  to  their  discovery. 
During  their  passage  through  this  region  of  dan- 
ger, their  usual  way  was  to  travel  all  night,  until 
about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  they 
would  seek  some  sequestered  place  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  horses.  They  always  occupied  an  atti- 
tude of  defence,  and  every  one  lay  with  his  arms 
beside  him,  whilst  they  never  failed  to  plant  their 
scout  around  to  look  out  for  Indians.  They  slept 
by  turns,  and  never  more  than  half  of  the  men 
slept  at  a  time.  In  this  way  they  traveled  for 
twenty  days,  performing  a  greater  part  of  their 
Joumeyings  after  night.  Game  was  very  abun- 
dant, but  they  killed  no  more  than  was  necessary 
to  furnish  themselves  with  meat.  , 

Their  nocturnal  movements  were  not,  however, 
without  interest,  nor  were  they  barren  in  interest- 
ing events.  In  those  regions  the  atmosphere  is 
very  pure  and  elastic,  and  the  sky  has  a  delightful 
blue,  in  which  cannot  be  seen  for  weeks  and  even 
months,  any  thing  like  vapour  or  clouds.  When 
the  moon  shone,  it  was  with  an  effulgence  cdmost 
equal  to  that  of  a  vertical  sun.    And  when  the 
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moon  did  not  favor  them  with  her  light,  the  starry 
firmament  appeared  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  glory 
which  they  had  never  witnessed  in  any  other  oonn- 
tiy.  This  dryness,  purity,  and  elasticity  of  atmos- 
phere, this  delicious  transparent  blue,  said  to  be- 
long also  to  Italian  skies,  increase  as  the  traveler 
i^proaches  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  usual  dry 
fievason  that  prevails  in  that  country  had  already 
commenced ;  the  water  courses  were  very  low,  and 
threw  but  few  obstructions  in  their  way.  Vast 
prairies  generally  spread  around  them,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
But  the  face  of  the  country  was  frequently  cut  up 
by  deep,  dry,  ravines  or  gullies,  which,  being  im- 
passable, made  the  route  sometimes  very  circuitous. 
Along  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  ravines 
were  groves  of  trees,  with  thick  entangled  under- 
growth, in  which  our  little  party  generally  sought  t« 
hide  themselves  from  the  observation  of  the  prowl- 
ing, free-booting  Sioux.  From  one  of  those  fast- 
nesses, in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  they  would 
secretly  and  silently  emerge  and  travel  all  night, 
when  the  next  day  they  would  turn  aside  into  an- 
other of  these  hiding  places.  They  dispensed  with 
fire  as  often  as  they  could,  as  the  smoke  ascending 
very  high  is  very  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  Indi- 
ans. They  frequently  saw  bands  of  Indians,  that 
invariably  hovered  about  their  route,  but  by  making 
sham  encampments  and  deceptive  fires,  and  then 
traveling  all  night,  they  succeeded  in  e»c»piiu$  the 
olotches  of  the  Arabs  of  the  west. 
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One  night  about  an  hour  after  dark,  they  saw  be 
fore  them  a  light  that  indicated,  as  they  tho  ight 
an  Indian  encampment.  As  they  approached  it 
they  found  that  they  were  not  mistaken.  Captain 
Williams  thought  it  the  safer  plan  for  his  party  not 
to  pass  veiy  near  their  camp,  and  when  within  a 
mile  of  it,  he  directed  his  men  to  come  to  a  halt, 
and  to  remain  where  thev  ^ere  until  he,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Mandan  chief,  would  approach  the 
camp  near  enough  to  make  some  observations. 
Accordingly,  accompanied  by  Big  White,  he  crept 
Dp  within  a  few  hundred  yards  and  reconnoiiered 
their  camp  for  a  half-hour.  They  had  twelve  or 
fifteen  fires,  and  there  must  have  been  not  less 
than  one  hundred  Indians.  Some  were  lying  down, 
and  some  were  passing  to  and  fro,  whilst  others 
were  standing  around  the  fires.  A  portion  of  them 
were  squaws,  who  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  for 
Captain  Williams  discovered  they  were  a  hunting 
party,  who  were  procuring  meat  in  that  region, 
and  the  squaws  were  drying  it  for  winter.  He 
obseirved  their  long  poles,  on  which  they  exposed 
their  meat  to  the  sun.  A  great  number  of  horses 
were  grazing  around  the  camp. 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity,  the  captain  and 
the  chief  quietly  made  their  way  back  to  their 
company,  fully  convinced  of  the  expediency  of 
getting  out  of  that  region  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  carry  them.  They  were  apprehensive  that 
these  savages  might  observe  their  tredl,  and  en- 
deavor to  overtake  them.    They  therefore  pushed 
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dhead  all  that  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  day,  before  they  went  into  camp. 

Without  troubling  the  reader  with  all  the  inci- 
dents of  this  part  of  the  expedition,  we  will  state 
that  on  the  first  day  of  July  Captain  Williams,  with 
his  party^  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Mandan,  in  the 
ftlandan  nation 
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fey  af  the  Mandans  on  the  arrival  of  their  chtcf~Indian  gravitf  an]  it- 
Imio»— Their  mutual  attachment — Their  grief  for  the  dead — Repoar 
of  the  party — They  resume  their  journey — Unknown  uangier  before 
them— Black-feet  Indiana— Their  hostility  to  the  whites— Yellow 
Stone— Hunter's  Elysium — Indian  cuught  in  a  tra{>— Five  men  killed 
in  a  buflalo  hunt  by  the  Black-fcct — Danger  of  the  company — tliey 
leare  that  n3gion — Crows— One  of  their  men  leaves  them. 

NommG  could  exceed,  says  Captain  Williams,  the 
enthusiastic  joy  of  the  Mandans  upon  the  arrival  of 
their  old  and  much  loved  chief.  It  was  something 
they  had  not  expected,  as  they  had  heard,  (a  thing 
very  likely  to  occui*)  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
Sioux,  together  with  the  party,  that  were  conduct- 
ing him  home,  on  the  Missouri  river.  As  they  had 
believed  the  report,  knowing  as  they  did  the  hostile 
character  of  the  Sioux,  they  had  mourned  for 
their  lost  chief,  and  had  gone  through  the  usual 
forms  intended  to  express  their  sorrow  and  regard 
for  the  dead.  Their  surprise  was  equalled  only  by 
their  joy,  when  they  had  the  unexpected  pleasure 
of  again  looldng  upon  the  face  of  their  venerated 
tnd  long-absent  hero.  They  received  him  as  di- 
rectly from  the  spirit  land,  and  as  one  from  the 
grave.  For  several  days,  the  excitement  produced 
by  )u»  arrival,  was  kept  up,  and  kept  everything  in 
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motion.  There  was  feastang,  and  there  was  dan- 
oinfjT,  throughout  the  village.  They  sang  their  wild 
chants,  and  whilst  they  extolled  the  faith  of  the 
whites,  in  bringing  back  their  chief  and  his  family, 
they  made  their  thanksgiviLg  sacrifices  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  for  that  protection  that  had  overshadowea 
their  old  warrior.  Runners  were  sent  to  other 
villages  in  several  directions  to  spread  the  news, 
and  for  several  days  hundreds  of  curious  visitors 
consisting  of  men,  women  and  children,  caine  to  see 
the  party  of  white  men,  and  especially  Big  White, 
who  now  in  their  eyes  was  something  superhuman. 
The  reader  may  be  ready  to  suppose  that  the  old 
acquaintances  of  Big  White  would  tease  him  al- 
most to  death  with  innumerable  questions  about  the 
country  of  the  white  man,  from  which  he  had  just 
returned :  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  something  pecu- 
liar to  Indians  generally,  that  they  always  repress 
a  curiosity  of  this  kind,  and  conduct  themselves 
with  great  dignity,  gravity  and  silence,  when  one 
of  their  company  may  be  detailing  important  infor- 
mation. This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  a  rule  into  the  violation  of  which  they  are 
seldom^etrayed  by  any  kind  of  excitement.  In- 
dians, generally,  are  prone  to  be  taciturn  and  grave 
yet  their  natural  sensibilities  are  very  deep  and 
strong.  A  mutual  and  ardent  attachment  pervades 
the  whole  tribe,  however  numerous,  and  binds  them 
all  together  as  closely  as  brothers ;  and  although  a 
tribe  may  number  several  hundred,  if  any  one  diet 
or  is  kilkd  by  a  foe,  all  alike  give  themselves  up  to 
the  most  wiM  and  extravagant  grief:  nor  doee  tho 
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greatest  victory  over  their  enemies  in  battle  atone 
for  the  loss  of  a  single  warrior.  The  lamentations 
and  bowlings  about  an  Indian  village  after  a  battle 
are  to  be  heard  in  every  direction,  although  they 
generally  aim  to  retire  to  some  sequestered  spot  to 
empty  the  heart  of  its  abounding  grief. 

Irving,  in  his  Astoria,  alludes  to  this  practice 
among  the  western  triV»es  in  the  foUoviring  beauti- 
ful language :  "  But  sounds  of  another  kind  were 
heard  on  the  surrounding  hills ;  piteous  wallings 
of  the  women,  who  had  retired  thither  to  mourn 
in  darkness  and  solitude  for  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle.  There  the  poor  mother  of  the  youth- 
ful warrior,  who  had  returned  home  in  triumph  but 
to  die,  gave  fiiU  vent  to  the  anguish  of  a  mother's 
heart.  How  much  does  this  custom  of  the  Indian 
women,  of  repairing  to  the  hill  tops  in  the  night, 
and  pouring  forth  their  wailings  for  the  dead,  call 
to  mind  the  beautiful  and  afiecting  passage  of 
scripture,  *  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  la- 
mentation, and  weeping,  and  great  mourning;  Ra- 
chel weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not.' " 

Big  White  made  a  long  speech  to  his  people,  in 
which  he  spoke  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  kindness 
with  which  he  was  received  by  the  whites.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  riches,  number,  and  great 
strength  of  our  people,  and  urged  upon  them  not 
only  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant  peace 
with  us,  but  the  ar'.vantages  that  they  would  expe- 
rA*^ic*3  r^om  the  existence  of  very  friendly  relations 
bfc;»wceD  them  and  the  whites.    ^  Brothers,"  sAld 
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he, "  do  you  see  yon  prairie  (pointing  i  the  same 
time  to  a  prairie  several  miles  wide);  the  white 
man  has  a  gun  that  will  kill  Indians  across  that 
prairie. "  He  had  reference  to  the  cannon  that  he 
had  seen  when  in  the  states. 

An  important  point  in  the  expedition  being  at- 
tained, and  a  long  and  perilous  journey  having 
brought  our  little  party  to  the  Mandan  country, 
they  once  more  felt  themselves  in  a  land  of  com- 
parative safety,  and  among  friends,  not  the  less 
friendly  because  they  were  savages.  They  were 
now  at  liberty  to  relax  themselves  from  that  in- 
tense vigilance  necessary  to  be  practiced  in  a 
country  full  of  danger,  and  to  give  to  themselves 
and  their  way-worn  horses  that  repose  which  they 
so  much  needed.  A  week,  however,  had  not  passed 
away,  before  Captain  Williams'  men  manifested  a 
restless  spirit,  and  were  anxious  again  to  launch 
into  the  boundles^s  wilderness,  the  great  terra  incog- 
nita that  was  before  them.  A  recolL^rj  ion  of  their 
past  good  fortune  greatly  animated  them,  whilst 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  pr^  iects  that  were 
before  them.  They  fancied  th 
behind  them,  in  the  land  of  th 
through  which  they  had  passed 
But  it  was  only  fancy  ;  delusiv 


all  danger  was 

piratical  Sioux, 

ithout  difficulty. 

ancy.    Little  did 


they  know  of  the  danger?  befo  a  them,  and  the  un- 
expected and  formidable  foes  that  infested  the 
country  they  were  approaching.  Little  did  they 
dream  of  the  unhappy  fate  that  awaited  the  greater 
part  of  their  party.  When  they  left  the  Mandan 
cotmtry,  a  few  day's  travel  br<  aght  them  to  th« 
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country  over  which  roves  and  prowls  the  ferodooi 
Black-feet  Indians,  then  as  well  as  now  one  of  the 
most  cmel  and  relentless  tribes  of  the  far  west. 
For  the  Black -feet  Indian  is  an  embodiment  of 
every  quality  that  is  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
civilized  man.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  passing 
through  their  country,  killed  one  of  their  tribe, 
which  act  created  an  implacable  hatred  for  th^^ 
whites  from  that  day  till  this.  Of  the  hostility  of 
this  tribe  to  the  whites,  on  this  account.  Captain 
Williams'  men  were  not  apprized,  and  were  not 
expecting  to  meet  with  a  foe  writhing  under  the 
recollection  of  past  ii^juijes,  and  who  had  sworn 
destruction  to  every  white  man  that  should  venture 
to  put  his  foot  upon  their  territory. 

We  would  state  that  it  was  the  object  of  captain 
Willianis  and  his  party,  to  spend  the  approaching 
fall  and  winter  on  those  upper  rivers,  trapping  for 
beaver,  until  spring,  when  they  intended  to  push 
their  way  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  carry  on 
their  trapping  operations,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia.  It  was  also  a  very  praiseworthy  object 
of  the  expedition  to  find  a  more  practicable  pass 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  than  the  route  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke.  Such  a  pass,  it  was  believed, 
could  be  found,  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. 
When,  therefore,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  they  turned  in  a  southwest  direction, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  river  last  named. 
Up  the  Yellow  Stone  they  journeyed  for  several 
days,  looking  for  a  region  where  beaver  were  very 
abundant.    Such  a  region  they  soon  found,  and  the 
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traps  of  the  company  were  all  as  soon  scattered  ap 
and  down  every  little  mountain  brook  and  branch 
for  several  miles  around.  In  the  meantime,  whilst 
some  were  constructing  a  temporary  camp  anc^ 
fortress,  others  were  beating  up  and  down  the  ad- 
jacent hills  and  hollows  in  the  pursuit  of  game 
They  were  now  in  a  perfect  Elysium.  Buffalo,  elk, 
antelope,  white  and  black-tail  deer,  ah-sah'ta,  or 
big  horn,  could  be  seen  every  day ;  and  the  innumer- 
able little  rills  around  abounded  with  fish  of  the 
finest  flavor.  In  the  way  of  trapping,  the  men  had 
a  great  run  of  good  luck,  for  every  morning,  nearly 
every  trap  in  the  neighborhood,  was  found  holding 
in  its  iron  jawb  a  fine  beaver.  These  were  the  em- 
ployments and  enjoyment'  ^vhich  the  party  had 
long  craved,  and  they  now  '^ad  them  in  the  greatest 
exuberance.  Prom  day  to  day,  the  men  were  va- 
riously engaged  in  trapping,  and  skinning  beaver, 
fishing  and  hunting,  eating,  laughing  and  jesting. 
Their  horses  also  were  recovering  very  fast  from 
the  effects  of  the  long  journey  they  had  performed, 
and  were  fattening.  Their  feet  and  backs  were 
getting  well  and  sound  again,  and  they  were  soon 
in  fine  plight.  The  party  had  seen  no  signs  of  In- 
dians to  excite  any  apprehensions  of  danger,  until, 
one  morning,  one  of  ihe  men  discovered  that  an  In- 
dian had  been  caught  in  a  trap,  from  which  how- 
ever, he  had  succeeded  in  extricating  himself,  as  it 
was  found  near  the  place  where  it  had  been  set. 
It  would  seem  that  the  savage  was  not  disposed  to 
carry  it  off,  but  was  satisfied  to  be  rid  of  a  thing 
that,  for  a  short  time,  at  least,  had  held  him  ia 
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paiufiil  custody.  He  no  doubt,  was  of  the  Blacft- 
feet  tribe,  and  had  been  sent  as  a  scout  to  piy 
Uito  the  condition  of  Captain  Williams'  camp,  and 
report  the  same  to  his  people,  as  another  and 
very  melancholy  event  which  we  will  record,  will 
prove.  A  day  or  two  after  this  Indian  was  taken 
in  a  trap,  some  of  the  men,  about  ten,  lell  the  camp 
on  a  Ixifialo  hunt.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
chase,  the  buifalo  were  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  but  they  were  pursued  for  three  or  four 
miles,  which  led  the  men  into  danger.  A  company 
of  Black-feet,  numbering  at  least  one  hundred,  sud- 
denly appi  ared  on  horses  from  behind  a  covert  of 
trees  and  undergrowth,  and  dashed  toward  the  men 
as  they  were  scattered  over  a  plain  pursuing  and 
shooting  the  buffalo.  Five  of  the  men  being  on 
fast  horses,  and  flying  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  were 
able  to  effect  their  escape,  but  the  others  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  savages,  and  their  escape  to  the 
camp  cut  off.  They  fell  an  easy  prey  into  their 
haridi^  and  were  in  all  probability  the  first  whites 
thait  were  killed  by  that  tribe,  and  killed,  too,  to  ap- 
pease the  vengeance  awakened  against  the  whites 
by  the  act  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  five  men  who 
made  their  escape,  were  pursued  within  the  half  of 
a  mile  from  the  camp  by  several  of  the  Black-feet. 
One  of  these  savages  manifested  a  disposition  to 
follow  the  men  into  the  very  camp  of  our  little 
party,  afler  the  others  had  wheeled  their  horses  and 
were  returning  to  the  main  body  of  their  party. 
Bat  he  paid  dearly  for  his  rashness.  One  of  the 
men,  whose  gun  hajpene^  to  be  loaded,  stopped  hib 
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hone,  and  sent  a  ball  whizzing  through  his  body 
whi.h  caused  him  to  tumble  from  his  horse,  dead. 

The  loss  of  five  men,  sustained  by  a  party  num- 
-bering  only  twenty  at  first ;  the  killing  of  one  of 
thwp  band,  which  would  rouse  the  vengeful  feel- 
ings of  those  savages  to  a  still  greater  pitch,  and 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  party  of  those  ruthless 
marauders  was  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  made 
the  situation  of  Captain  Williams  and  his  now  re- 
duced party  very  critical  and  hazardous  indeed.  A 
consultation  was  immediately  held,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  leave  that  night,  as  it  would  be  very  un 
safe  to  remain  there.  Indeed  they  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  whole  body  of  the  Black-feet 
coming  upon  them,  especially  if  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  their  little  party ;  but  if 
they  did  not  know  the  strength  of  Captain  Wil 
Hams'  party  they  would  be  more  cautious,  as  Indi- 
ans rarely  run  dangerous  risks  They  were,  how* 
ever,  now  certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  they 
had  been  watched  by  the  scouts  of  the  Black-feet 
for  several  days,  as  they  had  observed  something 
several  times  on  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  moun- 
tain, among  the  rocks,  peering  the  country  below, 
which  they  had  supposed  was  wolves,  but  which 
was  most  probably  Indians,  examining  their  loca- 
tion, and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their  strength. 

The  melancholy  event  that  we  have  just  detailed 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  so  that  it 
was  not  long  before  the  little  party  of  Captain 
Williams  was  under  the  covert  of  night.  All  tlie 
horses  were  brought  in  wtien  the  alarm  was  first 
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given.  When  night  came  on,  all  hands  were  onsy 
collecting  their  traps  and  making  ready  for  theii 
departure  that  night  as  soon  as  possible.  Large 
and  numerous  fires  were  made  to  deceive  the  en- 
emy, from  which  the  men  withdrew  at  least  a  mile 
where  they  remained  until  they  were  ready  to  set 
off*.  About  midnijQ;ht  they  leaped  into  their  saddles 
and  set  out  south.  They  traveled  as  fast  as  they 
could  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  giving  repose 
to  themselves  or  horses.  Their  journal  states  that 
they  soon  reached  the  country  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
who  were  very  friendly  to  the  whites  at  that  time. 
At  one  of  the  villages  of  these  Indians  they  re- 
mained  about  a  week,  during  which  time  they  took 
a  buffalo  hunt;  but  as  they  desired  to  reach  a 
country  wii«re  beaver  were  more  abundant  than  in 
that  of  the  Crews,  they  continued  to  travel  south, 
under  the  east  iside  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until 
they  came  to  the  sources  of  the  Platte.  This  route 
the  Crows  informed  them,  was  greatly  to  be  prt 
ferred  if  they  vvdshed  to  penetrate  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  beaver  were  very  abundant. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  stating  that 
one  of  Captain  Williams'  men,  whose  name  was 
Rose,  expressed  his  intention  to  abandon  his  party 
and  remain  among  the  Crows.  It  appears  that 
whilst  the  men  were  in  the  Crow  village,  Rose  was 
not  able  to  resist  the  charms  of  a  certain  Crow 
beauty,  whom  he  afterwards  selected  as  his  wife 
*nd  with  whom  he  lived  for  several  years.  We 
trill  ^ve  some  account  of  this  man  Rose  in  the 
next  chiipter,  as  he  was  an  egregious  character  in 
dit  histoi  /  of  those  tim 
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thfS  mpe^oat  refugee — The  Crow  Indiana,  and  a  Crow's  dm 
cription  of  their  country* 

The  character  of  Rose  was  not  known  to  Cap- 
tain Williams  when  he  joined  his  party.  "  Thia 
fellow,  it  appears,  was  one  of  those  desperadoes 
of  the  frontiers,  outlawed  by  their  crimes,  who 
combine  the  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  life,  and 
are  ten  times  as  bad  as  the  Indians,  with  whom 
they  consort.  Rose  had  formerly  belonged  to  one  of 
the  gangs  of  pirates  who  infested  the  islands  of  the 
Mississippi,  plundering  boats  as  they  went  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  who  sometimes  shifted  the 
scene  of  their  robberies  to  the  shore,  waylaying 
travelers  as  they  returned  by  land  from  New  Or- 
leans, with  the  proceeds  of  their  do  .vn ward  voy- 
age ;  plundering  them  of  their  money  and  effects, 
and  often  perpetrating  the  most  atrocious  murders." 

These  hordes  of  villains  being  broken  up  and 
dispersed.  Rose  betook  himself  to  the  upper  wil- 
derness, and  when  Captain  Williams  was  forming 
his  company  at  St.  Louis,  this  fellow  came  forward 
and  ojSered  his  services.  Captain  Williams  ob- 
served that  he  had  a  sinister  look,  and  suspected 
that  his  character  was  not  too  fair,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  men  to  join  an  expedition  so  daring  and 
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fiill  of  danger.  He  was  dropped  among  the  Growi 
(or  Upsarokas,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,}  a 
race  of  savages  whose  habitudes  of  life  were  much 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  as 
Rose  than  the  restraints  of  civilized  life.  He  took 
several  of  their  women  as  wives,  by  whom  he  had 
children,  and  became  a  great  man  among  them. 
As  he  lived  among  the  Crows  several  years,  he 
could  speak  their  language  very  fluently,  and  had 
a  very  general  knowledge  of  the  extensive  country 
ranged  by  these  Indians.  In  the  year  1810  or  11 
he  was  picked  up  somewhere  on  the  Missouri,  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  at  that  time  on  an  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  his  knowledge 
of  the  Crow  country  and  the  Crow  language,  and 
fipom  the  fact  of  his  affiliation  with  that  tribe,  Mr. 
Hunt  thought  he  might  be  of  great  service  to  him 
whilst  passing  through  their  country,  and  in  any 
intercourse  he  might  have  with  them.  Rose  was 
therefore  engaged  as  guide  and  interpreter  when 
Hunt's  party  should  reach  the  country  of  the  Crows. 
He  had  been  attached  to  this  party  but  a  few 
days  before  he  began  to  exhibit  his  dark  and  per- 
fidious spirit,  by  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  cer- 
tain of  the  men,  and  suggesting  to  them  a  design 
he  had  been  concocting  in  his  own  mind,  in  which 
he  wished  them  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  plan 
of  this  treacherous  scoundrel  was,  that  several  oi 
the  men  should  join  with  him,  when  in  the  Crow 
country,  in  deserting  to  those  Indians,  taking  with 
them  as  many  horses  and  goods  as  they  could.  H* 
assured  the  men  of  the  kindest  reception  among 
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the  Grows,  with  whose  principal  chief  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  tempted  them  by  artful  stories  of 
the  honors  and  privileges  they  would  eiyoy.  They 
eould  have  the  handsomest  women  and  the  daugh 
ters  of  the  chiefs  for  wives,  and  as  many  as  they 
pleased.  Thia  plan,  too,  would  set  them  up  for 
life.  When  the  treachery  of  this  vagabond  became 
generally  known,  it  created  much  anxiety  in  the 
breasts  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends,  as  they  were 
sensible  that  he  might  do  them  much  mischief,  as 
he  could  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  nefarious  de- 
signs if  he  could  seduce  some  of  the  men  to  co-op- 
erate witli  him.  An  affair  "Df  this  kind  might  be 
ruinous  to  the  expedition.  To  divert  the  mind  of 
Rose  from  his  wicked  thoughts,  and  to  tempt  him 
to  give  up  his  perfidious  purposes,  Mr.  Hunt  treated 
him  with  great  attention  and  kindness.  He  told 
him  that  in  parting  with  him  in  the  Crow  country, 
he  would  pay  him  half  a  year's  wages  in  consid- 
eration of  his  past  services,  and  would  give  him  a 
ikorse,  three  beaver  traps,  and  sundry  other  articles 
calculated  to  set  him  up  in  the  world. 

This  liberal  proposition  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
from  that  time  the  whole  deportment  of  Rose  under- 
went a  change.  He  was  no  longer  that  surly,  sul- 
len, silent,  designing  fellow.  Ever  after  he  was 
cheerful,  and  seemed  honestly  to  desire  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  Still  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of 
some  of  Hunt's  party,  that  if  Rose  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  carry  out  his  knavish  designs,  to  shoot 
the  desperado  oi  the  spot.  Whilst  among  the 
Grows,  however   Rose  exhibited  no  bad  feelingi 
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towardB  the  party,  and  when  they  took  their  Itmy 
of  lliose  Bayages,  Mr.  Hunt  consigned  him  to  thdr 
cherisliing  friendship  and  fraternal  adoption  as  theif 
worthy  and  old  confederate. 

''Rose  was  powerful  in  frame  and  fearless  ia 
spirit,  and  very  soon  by  his  daring  deeds,  took  his 
rank  among  the  first  braves  of  the  tribe.'*  Notiiing 
but  daring  deeds  and  desperate  exploits  in  the  esti- 
mation of  an  Indian,  will  make  a  brave.  In  re- 
peated actions  of  the  Crows  with  the  Black-feeti 
Rose  won  many  laurels.  On  one  occasion,  it  is 
said,  **  a  band  of  those  sa/ages  had  fortified  them- 
selves within  abreastwork  and  could  not  be  harmed. 
Rose  proposed  to  storm  the  work.  *  Who  will  take 
the  lead,'  was  the  demand.  *  I,'  cried  he,  and  pat- 
ting himself  at  their  head  rushed  forward.  The 
first  Black-foot  that  opposed  him,he  shot  down  with 
his  rifle,  and  snatching  up  the  wtur-club  of  his  vic- 
tim, killed  four  others  within  the  fort.  Thb  victory 
was  complete,  and  Rose  returned  to  the  Grow  vil- 
lage eovered  with  glory,  and  bearing  five  Black-foot 
scalps,  to  be  erected  as  a  trophy  before  his  lodge. 
FVom  this  time  he  was  known  among  the  Grows,  by 
the  name  of  Ghe-ku-kaats,  or '  the  man  who  killed 
five.' "  The  Grows  and  Black-feet  have  always  been 
the  most  implacable  and  deadly  foes ;  this  daring 
deed  of  Rose,  therefore,  would  naturally  make  him 
a  popular  idol  of  the  village.  But  Indians,  like  white 
people,  are  invidious  beings.  The  popularity  of 
Rose  awakened  the  envy  of  the  native  braves.  Ho 
was  a  white  man,  and  interloper.  Two'  rival  partiof 
fprungap,between  whom  there  were  feuds  and  chril 
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wan  that  lasted  for  two  or  three  years,  nntU  Rom 
having  contrived  to  set  liis  adopted  brethren  h$ 
the  ears,  left  them  and  went  down  the  Missouri,  in 
1823.  He  afterwards  enlisted  as  guide  and  inter- 
pret ar,  for  Fltzpatrick  and  Sublette,  who  conducted 
a  trapping  expedition,  sent  by  General  Ashly  across 
the  mountains.  When  they  got  among  the  Crows, 
he  was  able  to  some  extent  to  revive  his  popularity, 
by  being  very  liberal  and  kind  among  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  expe- 
dition. This  company  was  robbed  of  their  horses^ 
when  in  the  Green  river  valley,  and  it  was  believed 
that  this  man  Rose  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
When  General  Atkinson  went  up  the  Missouri  in 
1825,  he  met  with  Rose  among  the  Grows,  who  as 
usual,  was  a  personage  of  much  consequence  among 
them.  He  is  represented  as  suppressing  a  chance- 
medley  fight,  that  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place 
between  the  military  of  General  Atkinson  and  those 
savages.  It  appears  the  Grows  contrived  to  stop 
the  touch-holes  of  the  field  pieces  of  the  expedition 
with  dirt,  and  then  became  very  insolent.  A  tumult 
arose,  and  blows  began  to  be  dealt  out.  As  the 
Crows  were  evidently  in  the  fault,  Rose  grasped  his 
fusee  and  broke  the  stock  of  it  over  the  head  of  a 
brave,  and  laid  so  vigorously  about  with  the  barrel 
that  he  soon  put  the  whole  throng  to  fiight.  Here 
the  aficdr  ended.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
yolnntaiy  eziAe  from  civilized  life,  but  little  is  cer> 
tainly  known.  Some  reports  say  that  he  died  of  a 
disease  brought  on  by  his  licentious  life;  and  others 
state  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  adopted 
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brethren,  the  Crows.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  Crows  the  policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  the  white  men.  A  policy,  which  they  still  observe 
to  some  extent,  since  the  death  of  Rose.  *<If  we 
keep  friends  with  the  white  men,  said  one  of 
their  chiefs,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Black- 
feet,  and  can  rule  the  mountains.*'  So  much  about 
Rose,  the  heroic  vagabond  and  renegado. 

Whilst  we  are  with  Captain  Williams,  among 
the  Crows,  we  will  state  a  few  things  about  thosio 
savages,  and  the  country  over  which  they  range 
The  Crows  are  to  be  found  on  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  on  and  along  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  although  they  often  cross  the  Mountains 
on  their  predatory  excursions,  which  they  are  con- 
stantly making.  They  perhaps  excel  all  tribes  of 
the  west  in  their  roving,  wandering  habits,  anil 
horse-stealing  propensities.  They  not  only  ncour 
the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  sev- 
eral hundred  hundred  miles,  but  they  are  often  on 
the  wing  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
carrying  on  their  plundering  and  horse-stealing 
operations.  The  horse  is  the  idol  of  the  Crow  In- 
^ans,  and  their  skill  and  audacity  in  stealing  thia 
animal  is  said  to  be  astonishing.  It  is  the  business 
of  their  lives^  and  their  glory  and  delight.  An  ao- 
complished  horse-stealer  fills  up  their  idea  of  a 
hero.  They  are  called  Crows,  because  they  are  al- 
ways on  the  scamper  and  the  foray,  and  like  the 
bird  of  the  same  name,  winging  their  roguish  flight 
from  one  region  to  another.  A  Rocky  Mountain 
trapper,  with  whom  I  met  on  the  frontier  of 


foariy  and  who  had  ipeiit  ■everal  yean  ai  a  frat 
trapper  in  the  Black  HiUs  and  Rocky  Moantai]i% 
told  me  that  he  once  aooovnpanied  a  party  of 
OnfWB  across  the  mountains,  whose  olject  was  to 
steal  horses.  It  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
trapping  is  suspended  (June,  July  and  August.)  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  accompanied  this 
party  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country 
and  witnessing  their  mode  of  operating  in  their  fa- 
vorite employment.  They  wero  gone  about  eight 
weeks,  and  returned  with  eighty  horses.  My  infor- 
mant thought  they  were  generally  taken  from  the 
lower  Nez  Forces,  and  also  the  white  settlers  on 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  They  performed  this 
trip,  stole  this  number  of  horses,  and  returned,  and 
such  was  their  adroitness  and  skill,  that  they  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  difficulty.  The  Crows  were 
once  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Indians, 
but  their  constant  wars  with  the  filack-feet,  and 
their  roving  and  predatory  habits,  are  wearing  them 
away  very  fast.  They  seem  doomed  to  that  ten- 
dency to  extinction  which  is  to  be  seen  among  all 
the  western  tribes. 

I  will  take  the  privilege  of  giving  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Crow  country,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Captain  Bonneville's  notes,  prepared  for 
publication  by  Irving.  It  is  a  description  of  the 
Crow  country,  given  by  a  Crow  chief,  Arapooish,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  tbd  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company:  **The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  *<is  a 
good  country.  The  Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactfy 
l»  tike  right  place ;  while  you  are  in  it,  yoa  ikrt 
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well ;  whenever  yoa  go  out  of  it,  which  ever  wa^ 
you  travel,  you  will  fare  worse. 

'*  If  you  so  to  the  south,  there  you  have  to  wan- 
der over  great  barren  plains ;  the  water  is  warn 
and  had,  and  you  meet  the  fever  and  ague. 

^  To  the  north  it  is  cold ;  the  winters  are  long 
and  bitter,  with  no  grass ;  you  cannot  keep  horses 
there,  but  must  travel  with  dogs.     What  is  a  coun 
try  without  horses ! 

*'  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  pad- 
dle about  in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are 
worn  out ;  they  are  always  taking  fish-bones  out 
of  their  mouths.    Fish  is  poor  food. 

«  To  the  east  they  dwell  in  villages ;  they  live 
well ;  but  they  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri— that  is  bad.  A  Crow's  dog  would  not  drink 
such  water. 

"About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  coun- 
tiy ;  good  water,  good  grass,  plenty  of  bufifido.  In 
sununer  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Crow  countiy ; 
but  in  winter  it  b  cold,  the  grass  is  gone,  and  there 
is  no  salt  weed  for  the  horses. 

**  The  Crow  countiy  is  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
It  has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny  plains;  all 
kinds  of  climate,  and  good  things  for  every  season. 
When  the  summer  heats  scorch  the  prairies,  you 
ean  draw  up  under  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is 
•weet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh,  and  the  bright 
streams  come  tumbling  out  of  the  snow  banks. 

**  There  you  can  hunt  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the 
Milalope,  when  their  skins  are  fit  for  drtesiiig 
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there  yoa  will  find  plenty  of  white  bean  and 
mountain  sheep. 

'*  In  the  autumn,  when  your  horses  are  fat  and 
strong  from  the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go 
down  into  the  plains  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trafi 
beaver  on  the  streams.  And  when  winter  comes 
on,  you  can  take  shelter  in  the  woody  bottoms, 
along  the  rivers ;  there  you  will  find  bufifalo  meat 
for  yourselves,  and  cotton-wood  bark  for  your 
horses ;  or  you  may  winter  in  the  Wind  river  yal'> 
ley,  where  there  is  Fialt  weed  in  abundance. 

**  The  Grow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
Every  thing  good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  i» 
no  country  like  the  Grow  country.'* 

Such  b  the  eulogium  on  his  countr}'  by  Arapooieb 
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Aaolii^  ifimtor  be&IIs  the  party — All  the  horaei  are  atoIen^A  figbl 
with  lae  Indians— Five  more  of  the  party  killed,  and  nineteen  M««g«i 
killed  and  mortally  wounded — The  party  eaehe  their  fun,  etCn  and 
leave  the  country — ^They  reach  the  Arkansas — Their  trapping  opera 
tions  there — All  killed  but  Captain  Williams  and  two  others. 

WdiLOT  journeying  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Platte,  Captain  Williams'  party  met  with  another 
disaster.  One  morning  seven  of  the  men,  includ- 
ing Captain  Williams,  went  to  bring  in  the  horses, 
which  had  been  turned  out  to  graze  the  previous 
evening.  As  they  were  still  in  the  country  of  the 
Crows,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  friends,  they 
had  not  exercised  the  usual  precaution  of  bringing 
in  their  horses  and  carefully  securing  them  for  the 
night.  They  simply  fastened  two  of  their  feet  to- 
gether, to  prevent  them  from  wandering  too  far, 
and  then  turned  them  out,  whilst  they  retired  a 
short  distance,  into  the  edge  of  some  timber,  and 
stretched  themselves  out  upon  their  buffalo  skins 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  horses  were 
missing;  but  their  trace  in  the  deep,  dewy  grass 
was  soon  discovered,  very  fresh,  and  leading  across 
a  low  ridge  in  the  prairie.  The  men  in  pursuit  of 
the  horses  soon  found  some  of  the  cords  by  which 
they  had  been  tied.    They  were  not  broken  by  the 
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l^>ne0,  but  had  evidently  been  taken  off,  a  oironm- 
■tance  that  filled  their  minds  with  painful  anxiety 
fiat  they  continued  to  follow  the  trace  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  from  which  they  were  suddenly  strudc 
with  the  sight  of  about  sixty  Indians  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  in  possession  of  their  horses.  They 
seemed  very  busy,  preparing,  no  doubt,  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  party  ;  for  when  they  observed  the 
men  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  sprang  upon  their 
horses  and  dashed  up  the  hill  toward  them,  at  the 
same  time  making  every  thing  ring  with  their  ter- 
rific and  hideous  yells.  Captain  Williams  urged 
his  men  to  escape  to  the  timber,  but  before  the^ 
could  reach  it,  five  of  them  were  overtaken  and 
killed.  Captain  Williams  and  another  of  the  seven 
succeeded,  though  very  closely  pursued,  in  gaining 
the  timber.  The  other  men  that  had  remained  in 
the  camp,  seeing  the  savages  coming,  had  snatched 
up  their  rifles,  and,  each  one  taking  a  tree,  they 
opened  a  fire  upon  them  that  caused  them  to  wheel 
and  withdraw  a  short  distance,  leaving  several  of 
their  men  upon  the  ground  dead  and  wounded.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  savages  dashed  up  again,  shout- 
ing, and  yelling,  and  launching  their  arrows  in  the 
timber.  There  was  a  dense  undergrowth,  that  not 
only  prevented  them  from  riding  into  the  timber,  but 
also  prevented  them  from  seeing  Captain  Williams' 
men.  This  was  a  lucky  circumstance,  and  but  for 
it  they  would  all  have  been  cut  off.  Captain  Wil- 
liams told  his  men  to  take  good  aim,  and  not  to 
fire  until  they  were  certain  of  making  an  effectual 
shot     By  obfl^rvinfT  this  plan,  and  reserving  theii 


•hoto  onSll  the  savages  would  come  to  the  veiy 
edge  of  the  timber,  the  sharp  report  of  each  rifle 
was  always  followed  by  the  tumbling  of  an  Indian 
from  his  horse.  For  four  successive  times  did  these 
savages  dash  up  to  the  timber,  launch  their  arrows 
and  then  wheel  and  withdraw  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  rifles  of  Captain  Williams*  men.  Being  una- 
ble to  dislodge  our  little  band,  and  having  sustained 
a  great  loss  of  men,  the  Indians  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle,  and  rode  ofi*. 

As  a  scalp  is  a  great  and  favorite  trophy  with  an 
Indian,  these  savages  did  not  neglect  to  carry  ofi* 
with  them  the  scalps  of  the  five  men  they  had  killed. 
They  also  took  with  them  two  or  three  (it  was 
thought)  of  their  wounded,  but  left  nineteen  on  the 
ground.  The  party  remained  behind  their  fortress 
of  trees  and  thick  undergrowth,  whilst  one  of  the 
men  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  motions  of  the 
savages.  He  returned,  reporting  that  he  had  seen 
them  at  least  three  miles  off,  going  at  a  brisk  gait. 

Captain  Williams  saw  his  party  now  reduced  to 
ten,  without  a  single  horse  to  carry  their  accoutre- 
ments, and  what  could  they  do  in  a  country  full  of 
savages,  on  foot  ?  It  was  probable  that  these  same 
savages,  knowing  the  almost  helpless  condition  of 
the  little  party,  and  infuriated  by  the  slaughter  of 
so  many  of  their  men,  would  hurry  ofi*  to  the  main 
body  of  their  tribe,  and  return  with  increased  forces 
to  do  a  work  of  total  destruction.  There  was  there- 
fore no  time  to  be  lost.  The  company  gathered  up 
their  flirs  and  as  many  traps  as  the  ten  could  carry, 
and  traveled  about  ten  miles,  keeping  close  tp  thi 
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timber.  Thb/  avoided  as  well  as  they  ooni  1  mak- 
ing any  trace  by  which  they  might  be  pmvned 
When  night  came  on,  they  crept  into  a  very  dense 
thicket,  where  they  upent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  in  erecting  a  scafibld,  npon  which  they  catAed 
their  furs  and  traps  and  such  things  as  they  found 
inconvenient  to  carry. 

Captain  Williams  did  not  know  to  what  tribe  of 
Indians  the  band  belonged  that  attacked  his  part}'. 
They  were,  in  all  probability.  Crows,  and  perhaps 
from  the  very  village  in  which  our  little  party  had 
spent  several  days ;  although  they  professed  great 
friendship  for  the  whites.  This  conjecture  is  the 
more  plausible,  when  we  remember,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  those  savages  is  about  as  uncertain  as  their 
locality,  and  the  consciences  of  these  notorious 
horse-thieves  would  not  let  them  rest  very  easy,  if 
they  should  suffer  such  a  cavalcade  to  pass  through 
their  country  without,  at  least,  an  effort  on  their  part 
to  steal  their  horses.  The  party,  however,  did  not 
suspect  the  Crows,  as  they  supposed  they  were  out 
of  the  Crow  country,  and  on  the  Arkansas  river ;  a 
supposition,  however,  that  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
as  they  were  still  in  the  country  of  those  treacher* 
ous,  crafty,  roving  free  hooters,  and  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Platte. 

As  the  prospects  of  the  company  were  now 
gloomy  in  the  extreme,  the  spirits  of  the  men 
drooped,  and  their  hearts  became  sad.  They  were 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  abodes  of  dvilized 
life,  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness  almost  boundless, 
where  they  found  themselves  beset  on  eveiy  eidfl 
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wMi  linking  savages,  ready,  at  a  suitable  opportn* 
nitj,  to  pounce  upon  them  and  make  them  their 
easy  prey.  They  were  now  without  horses,  and 
their  number  was  so  reduced  they  could  scarcely 
indulge  a  hope  of  escaping  the  cruel  hands  of  the 
natives.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  intentions  of 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  trapping  on  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  But  Captain  Williams 
who  is  represented  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
<*  as  brave  and  cautious,  and  the  best  and  most 
feeling  companion  in  the  world,"  in  all  his  difficul- 
ties, wore  a  serene  and  cheerful  countenance,  and 
encouraged  his  men  not  to  give  up  the  hope  of  yet 
succeeding  in  their  trapping  enterprise.  Should 
they  succeed,  they  would  not  only  be  independent, 
but  rich  for  life.  They  left  this  region  of  danger, 
and  the  following  spring  found  them  on  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  encamped,'  as  beaver 
were  veiy  abundant,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of 
their  gathering  in  a  large  harvest  of  rich  peltries 
The  very  succinct  and  imperfect  and  much  muti- 
lated journal  before  me  states  that  the  party  scat- 
tered about  on  the  various  little  streams  that  put 
into  the  Arkansas,  and  that  one  after  another  was 
cut  off  by  a  fierce  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Ca- 
manches,  until  but  three  of  the  party  remained, 
Captain  Williams  and  two  others,  whose  names 
were  James  Workman  and  Samuel  Spencer. — 
These  three  were  all  that  were  left  of  those  early 
adventurers  in  the  Air  trade,  a  melancholy  fate  in 
dked,  that  verifies  the  assertion  "  that  of  the  hardy 
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bands  of  trappers  that  first  entered  those  regions, 
three-fifths  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  savage 
foes.** 

Williams,  Workmair  and  Spencer  now  deter- 
mined to  return,  if  they  could,  to  St.  Louis  Bat 
what  route  should  they  take  to  reach  there,  and 
where  were  they?  were  the  perplexing  questions 
that  sprung  up  in  the  anxious  minds  of  the  lost 
trappers.  Captain  Williams  thought,  from  the  dis- 
tance they  had  traveled,  they  were  on  the  Red  river, 
and  proposed  descending  it  in  canoes.  Workman 
and  Spencer  thought  they  were  not  far  from  Santa 
Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  proposed  going  there,  as 
the  only  way  they  could  adopt  to  avoid  being  killed 
by  the  savages.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  an<f 
dangerous  as  their  situation  was,  the  three  lost 
trappers  separated;  Workman  and  Spencer  stri- 
king out  towards  the  Spanish  country,  and  Captain 
Williams  descending,  as  he  supposed,  the  Red  river. 
Before  they  separated,  however,  they  cached  all  their 
peltries,  and  such  traps  as  they  could  not  take  with 
them. 

As  it  is  our  olgect  to  give  a  faithfid  and  fidl  ao- 
eount  of  these  three  wandering  trappers,  subse- 
quent to  the  time  when  they  parted  in  a  region  of 
great  danger,  we  will  furnish  the  reader  with  that 
of  Captain  WkUiams  first 
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We  have  already  alluded,  with  great  surprise,  to 
the  fact,  that  these  three  lo8t  trappers  should  have 
separated,  when  all  hope  of  regaining  their  homes 
depended  upon  their  remaining  together.  When 
their  party  was  now  reduced  to  three,  by  the  fero- 
city of  the  Arabs  of  the  West,  how  could  theif  ex- 
pect to  escape  the  clutches  of  these  savages  ?  How 
could  two  men  expect  to  escape  I  How  could  one  ? 
Yet  startling  as  the  fact  may  be,  they  separated,  and 
separated  in  a  region  where  several  of  their  party 
had  been  killed,  a  region  full  of  danger  and  lurking 
foes.  We  would  state,  that  at  that  early  day,  our 
men  were  not  as  well  acquainted  as  they  are 
now,  with  the  modes  of  warfare  practised  by  the 
western  tribes  ;  'nor  were  those  tribes  as  well  ap 
prised  as  they  are  now,  of  the  efficiency  of  our  riflef 
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rhe  melancholy  conscqnence  han  been,  as  already 
■tated,  the  loss  of  thrco-Hilhs  at  least  of  thr  j  early 
adventurers  into  those  regions,  and  the  killing  of  a 
great  many  savages.  Since,  however,  our  men  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  In- 
dians practice  their  hoHtilities,  and  especially  since 
the  various  tribes  have  aHcortained  the  distance  and 
accuracy  with  which  our  rifles  shoot,  those  savages 
are  much  more  cautious,  and  the  consequence  is, 
the  loss  of  life  on  either  side  has  not  been  so  great 
for  a  number  of  years.  Our  men,  too,  have  found 
it  to  be  good  policy  to  take  with  them  into  that 
country,  guns  that  carry  very  heavy  balls.  These 
are  better  for  killing  buffalo,  and  they  keep  ofFhos- 
tile  Indians,  at  a  greater  distance.  In  a  prairie 
country,  men  engaged  in  shooting  at  any  thing,  are 
apt  to  mistake  the  distance,  always  supposing  the 
object  nearer,  than  it  really  is.  Hence,  the  advan* 
tage  in  having  guns  that  will  carry  up  for  several 
hundred  yards.  Indians  will  never  rush  upon  a  party 
of  white  men,  unless  they  know  their  guns  are 
empty,  or  when  they  may  have  some  other  advan- 
tage. "They  know,"  said  a  free  trapper  of  great  in- 
trepidity, "  that  the  crack  of  a  rifle  is  always  followed 
by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  men."  They  therefore 
regard  the  rifles  of  our  men  as  very  dangerouf 
things.  A  handful  of  men  behind  a  fortification  of 
some  kind,  may  keep  off  a  hundred  Indians. 
Their  guns,  (all  of  them)  should  not  be  empty  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  the  custom  of  experienced  men  to 
reserve  several  shots,  or  in  other  words,  to  alwayi 
keep  some  of  their  rlQef  chq^ged.    The  same  fref 
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trapper  informed  the  author,  '*  that  in  several  dil 
fieultics  with  the  Black-feet^  two  other  trappen 
and  himself,  snugly  entrenched  behind  some  logs 
had  compelled  a  large  body  of  those  savages  to 
leave  the  field  of  battle,  howling  and  whining  most 
mournfully  for  their  losses.  They  will  not  rush 
upon  a  loaded  rifle.*'  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
Captain  Williams'  men,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  most  successful  and  the  safest  way  of 
fighting  those  savages,  and  the  results  were  the 
melancholy  events  we  have  detailed. 

Before  Williams,  Workman  and  Spencer  separa- 
ted, they  cached  the  skills  they  had  procured,  ex- 
pecting, if  they  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  abodes  of  civilization,  to  form  another  company 
and  return  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their  pel- 
tries to  St.  Louis.  They  also  cached  all  their  traps, 
except  as  many  as  they  could  conveniently  carry. 
Workman  and  Spencer  could  take  none,  as  they  in- 
tended to  strike  across  the  water  courses  for  the 
Spanish  country.  Captain  Williams  was  able  to  take 
six  or  eight  traps,  as  he  constructed  a  canoe  in  which 
he  conveyed  them.  We  have  said  that  we  would 
follow  Captain  Williams  throughout  his  subsequent 
history,  and  then  return  to  that  of  Workman  and 
Spencer,  whom  we  now  leave  on  the  head  waters 
of  a  strange  river,  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  wild 
and  unexplored  region,  scarcely  knowing  which 
way  to  go.  Captain  Williams,  although  a  great 
woodsman,  very  cool  and  brave,  and  holding  on 
with  great  tenacity  to  his  original  purpose  of  mak- 
ing himself  rich  by  the  traffic  in  the  rich  peltries  of 
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thoM  nameless  and  unknown  rivers,  was  no  less 
perplexed  in  his  own  mind  about  his  locality. 

As  the  country  was  an  nnexplored  region,  hft 
might  be  on  a  river  that  flowed  into  the  Pacific,  or 
he  might  be  drifting  down  a  stream  that  was  an 
affluent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was,  however, 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  on  the  sources  of 
the  Red  river.  He  therefore  resolved  to  hiunch  his 
canoe,  and  go  wherever  the  stream  might  convey 
him,  trapping  on  his  descent,  when  beaver  might 
be  plenty.  The  first  canoe  that  he  used  he  made 
of  buffalo  skins.  As  these  kind  of  water  convey- 
ances soon  begin  to  leak  and  rot,  he  made  another 
of  cotton*  wood,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  timber  suffi- 
ciently large,  in  which  he  embarked  for  a  port,  he 
knew  not  where.  The  most  of  his  journeyings 
Captain  Williams  performed  during  the  h  'urs  of 
night,  except  when  he  felt  it  perfectly  safe  to  travel 
in  daylight.  His  usual  plan  was  to  glide  along 
down  the  stream,  until  he  came  to  a  place  where 
beaver  signs  were  abundant.  There  he  would 
push  his  little  bark  to  the  shore,  into  some  eddy 
among  the  vidllows,  where  he  remained  concealed, 
except  when  he  was  setting  his  traps  or  visiting 
them  in  the  morning.  He  always  set  his  traps  be- 
tween sun-set  and  dark,  and  visited  them  at  the 
earliest  break  of  day.  When  he  had  taken  all  the 
beaver  in  one  neighborhood,  he  would  untie  his 
little  conveyance  and  glide  onward  and  downward 
to  try  his  luck  in  another  place. 

Thus,  for  hundreds  of  miles  did  this  solitary  trap' 
per  floait  down  this  unknown  river,  through  an  on* 
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known  coantry,  here  and  there  lathing  his  canoe  to 
the  willows  and  planting  his  traps  in  the  little 
tributaries  around.  The  upper  part  of  the  Arkan- 
sas (for  this  proved  to  be  the  river  upon  which  he 
was  trapping)  is  very  destitute  of  timber,  and  the 
prairie  frequently  begins  at  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  expands  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  Captain  Williams  saw  vast  herds  of  buffalo, 
and  as  it  was  running  season,  the  bulls  were  ma- 
king a  wonderful  ado,  making  the  plains  roll  with 
their  low,  deep  grunting  or  bellowing,  tearing  up 
the  earth  with  their  feet  and  horns,  whisking  their 
tails,  and  defying  their  rivals  to  battle.  Often  they 
would  come  together  in  fierce  battle,  with  a  fury 
and  force  that  reminded  the  spectator  of  the  col- 
lision of  two  steamboats.  Smaller  game  w«^  also 
seen  by  Captain  Williams  in  great  abundance 
Large  gangs  of  wild  horses  could  be  frequently 
seen  grazing  on  the  plains  and  hill  sides.  As  it 
was  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  neighing  and  squeal- 
ing of  the  stallions  might  be  heard  at  all  times  of 
a  still  night.  Captain  Williams  never  used  his  rifle 
to  procure  meat,  except  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  when  it  could  be  done  with  perfect 
safety.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  no  beaver 
flesh,  upon  which  he  generally  subsisted,  he  killed 
a  deer,  and  after  refreshing  an  empty  stomach  with 
a  portion  of  it,  he  placed  the  carcass,  which  he  had 
cut  up,  in  one  end  of  his  canoe.  As  it  was  his  in- 
variable custom  to  sleep  in  his  canoe,  the  night 
after  he  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  venison  he  was 
startled  in  his  sleep  by  the  trampling  of  something 
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in  the  bushes  on  the  bank.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
went  the  footstep,  as  it  approached  the  canoe. 
Captain  Williams  first  thought  it  might  be  an  Indi- 
an that  had  found  out  his  locality,  but  an  Indian 
would  not  approach  him  in  that  careless  manner. 
Although  there  was  a  beautiful  star-light,  yet  the 
shade  of  the  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth,  made 
it  very  dark  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
Williams  always  adopted  the  precaution  of  tieing 
his  canoe  to  shore  with  a  piece  of  raw  hide  about 
twenty  feet  long,  which  let  it  swing  from  the  bank 
about  that  distance.  This  precaution  he  adopted 
at  night,  that  in  an  emergency  he  might  cut  the 
cord  that  bound  him  to  the  shore,  and  glide  off 
without  any  noise.  During  the  day  he  hid  his  ca- 
noe in  the  willows.  As  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  the  captain  observed 
a  huge  grizzly  bear  approach  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  hold  up  its  head  as  if  scenting  something.  He 
then  let  his  huge  body  into  the  water  and  made  for 
the  canoe.  Captain  Williams  snatched  up  his  axe 
as  the  most  suitable  means  of  defending  himself 
in  such  a  scrape,  and  stood  with  it  uplifted  and 
ready  to  drive  it  into  the  head  of  the  huge  aggres- 
sor. The  bear  reached  the  canoe,  and  immediately 
placed  his  fore  paws  upon  the  hind  end  of  it,  and 
nearly  turned  it  over.  Captain  Williams  struck 
one  of  his  feet  with  the  edge  of  his  &xe,  which 
caused  him  to  relax  his  hold  with  that  foot.  He, 
however,  held  on  with  the  other  foot,  and  Captain 
Williams  inflicted  another  blow  upon  his  headi 
which  caused  him  to  let  the  canoe  go  entirely. 
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Captain  Williams  thought  the  bear  sunk  in  tke 
water,  from  the  stunning  efTects  of  the  blow,  and 
was  drowned.  He  saw  nothing  more  of  him,  nor 
did  he  hear  any  thing.  The  presumption  was,  he 
went  under  the  water.  His  aim  was  to  get  at  the 
fresh  meat  in  the  captain's  canoe.  The  next  morn- 
ing there  were  two  of  the  bear's  claws  in  the  ca- 
noe, that  had  been  severed  from  one  of  his  feet  by 
Captain  Williams'  axe.  They  were  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  resolute  captain  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  a  trophy  which  he  was  fond  of  exhibiting, 
and  the  history  of  which  he  delighted  to  detail. 

We  have  said  «hat  Captain  Williams  subsisted 
principally  upon  the  flesh  of  the  beaver,  which  he 
caught  in  his  traps.  This  animal,  when  the  hide  is 
taken  off  and  dressed,  weighs  about  twelve  pounds, 
and  its  flesh,  although  a  little  musky,  is  very  fine. 
Its  tail,  which  is  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  is  flat 
and  oval  in  its  form,  and  is  covered  with  scales 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  salmon  fish.  It  is  a 
great  dainty  in  the  estimation  of  the  mountain 
trapper.  He  separates  it  from  the  body^  of  the 
beaver,  thrusts  a  stick  in  one  end  of  it,  and  places 
it  before  the  fire  with  the  scales  on  it.  When  the 
heat  of  the  fire  strikes  through  so  as  to  roast  it, 
large  blisters  rise  on  the  surface,  which  are  very 
easily  removed.  The  tail  is  then  perfectly  white, 
and  very  delicious.  Next  to  the  tail  is  the  liver. 
This  is  another  favorite  dainty  with  the  trapper, 
and  when  properly  cooked,  constitutes  a  delightful 
repast  in  the  eye  of  these  mountain  epicures.  This 
animal  ii  exceedingly  wily,  and  is  somf^timM  Im 
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donniiig  for  the  most  experienced  trapper.  If,  by 
•cent,  or  sound,  or  sight,  he  has  any  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  a  trapper,  he  puts  at  defiance  all 
his  traps.  The  trapper,  therefore,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  practice  great  caution  when  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  beaver  lodge.  He  avoids  riding  over 
the  ground,  lest  the  sound  created  by  the  feet  of 
bis  horse  might  strike  dismay  among  the  furry  in- 
habitants beneath  the  l  orface.  Instead  of  walking 
on  the  ground,  he  wades  in  the  water,  lest  he  might 
leave  a  scent  behind  by  which  he  might  be  discov- 
ered. He  also  plants  his  traps  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  where  they  can  be  neither  seen  nor 
smelt.  But  one  kind  of  bait  is  used,  because  no 
other  kinds  are  needed,  and  this  kind  is  the  best. 
The  beaver  has  two  pair  of  testicles,  one  contain- 
ing the  semen,  by  which  he  propagates  his  race, 
and  the  other  containing  the  matter  that  gives  to 
his  body  the  musky  smell  that  is  peculiar  to  it 
These  testicles  are  opened,  and  their  contents  are 
put  in  separate  horns,  which  the  trapper  carries  by 
his  side.  When  he  uses  it  for  bait,  he  thrusts  a 
small  stick  in  both  of  his  horns,  about  an  inch  deep 
in  the  matter,  and  then  plants  it  upright  in  the 
water,  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap,  leaving  the 
baited  end  of  it  several  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  A  natural  propensity  prompts  the  bea- 
ver to  seek  the  place  whence  the  scent  issues,  ana 
he  is  taken.  In  this  respect  the  beaver  resembles 
the  dog,  that  always  seeks  to  smell  the  place  where 
one  of  his  kind  may  have  spent  his  urine.  It  k 
worthy  of  uotice,  that  the  beaver  feeds  ezdiisiTe^ 
10 
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•n  the  bark  of  trees  and  sbnibs,  whilst  the  ottei 
lives  OD  fish  and  reptiles ;  the  consequence  is,  the 
flesh  of  the  former  is  very  fine,  whilst  that  of  the 
latter  is  very  ofilensive  to  the  taste.  An  experi 
enced  trapper  always  aims  so  to  set  his  traps  as  to 
drown  the  beaver  when  they  are  taken.  This  is 
accomplished  by  sinking  the  trap  several  inches 
under  water,  and  driving  a  stake  through  a  ring  on 
the  end  of  the  chain,  into  the  bottom.  When  a 
beaver  finds  himself  fastened  in  a  trap,  he  pitches 
and  plunges  about  until  his  strength  is  exhausted 
when  he  sinks  down  and  is  drowned.  If  a  beaver 
succeeds  in  getting  to  shore,  he  always  extricates 
himself  by  cutting  ofi*  the  leg  that  is  in  the  trap. 

This  animal  is  furnished  with  several  large  front 
teeth  that  are  curved,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  cut 
down  trees  that  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  Armed  with  these  formidable  tusks,  he 
will  cut  a  dog  that  ventures  upon  him,  immediately 
into  pieces.  They  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
pains,  in  the  construction  of  their  dams,  and  gene- 
rally make  them  so  firm  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
them  on  horseback  with  perfect  safety.  The  last 
thing  that  I  shall  state,  at  present,  by  way  of  de- 
scription of  the  beaver  is,  that  his  fur,  which  is  of 
the  finest  quality  and  remarkably  thick  on  the  nide, 
very  much  resembles  in  color,  the  fur  of  our  com- 
mon wild  rabbit. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  solitary  trapper,  as  we 
find  him  gliding  about  in  his  cotton- wood  canoe  on 
the  bosom  of  an  unknown  river,  upon  the  banks  of 
which,  no  white  man  had  ever  been  prosenty  to 
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leave  his  foot-prints  behind  him.  We  confeis  that 
we  never  contemplate  this  part  of  Captain  Wil 
liams'  history  but  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment, 
as  well  as  unrestrained  curiosity.  What  contempt 
of  danger,  or  rather  superiority  to  it !  What  zealous 
perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purposes ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  what  caution  and  constant 
vigilance  must  he  have  practised,  to  avoid  being 
discovered  by  the  natives.  For  several  months,  he 
was  certain,  that  no  eye  saw  him,  but  that  of  his 
God,  nor  did  he  see  the  face  of  a  fellow-being,  civ- 
ilized or  savage.  He  commune  d  with  none  but  his 
own  heart,  nor  did  his  eyes  i^  st  upon  the  face  of 
any  mortal,  except  that  of  him?  elf,  as  it  was  reflec- 
ted back  from  the  surface  of  those  wild  waters. 
Day  afler  day  did  he  add  to  his  stock  of  rich  pel- 
tries; but  day  after  day  passed  away  without 
bringing  any  light  as  to  the  destiny  before  him. 
Week  after  week  had  he  descended  this  river,  and 
no  frontier  cabin  gi'eeted  his  retiu-n.  Wildness  and 
solitude  still  reigned  every  where.  But  Captain 
Williams  was  a  man  of  as  much  patience  as  forti- 
tude, and  possessed  a  cheerful  disposition,  that 
made  him  look  upon  the  "  sunny  side "  of  every 
thing,  and  "  always  hoped  for  the  best."  Solitary 
as  he  was,  and  exposed  to  danger  all  the  time,  ho 
frequently  spoke  of  this  kind  of  life  as  having  its 
peculiar  attractions. 

But  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  he  had  en- 
tirely escaped  the  observation  of  the  savages.  Cir- 
cumstances occurred  that  led  to  his  discovery,  and 
threw  him  into  their  clutches.     As  he  was  descend- 
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ng  the  river,  with  his  peltries,  which  consiBted  oi 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  beaver-skins,  besides 
some  skins  of  otter  and  other  smaller  animals  of 
the  fUr-bearing  race,  all  of  which  he  had  procured 
since  he  parted  with  Workman  and  Spencer,  he 
overtook  three  Kansas  Indians,  who  v/ere  also  in  • 
canoe  descending  the  river  as  he  learned  from  them 
to  some  post,  to  trade  with  the  whites.  They 
manifested  a  very  friendly  disposition  toward  Gap 
tain  Williams,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany 
him  down  the  river.  He  learned  from  them,  to  his 
great  gratification,  that  he  was  on  the  Big  Arkan- 
sas, and  not  more  thac  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
whites.  By  this  time  Captain  Williams  had  learned 
how  much  confidence  he  could  repose  in  Indiani 
and  their  professions  of  friendship.  He  had  learned 
enough  to  know  that  they  would  not  let  a  solitary 
trapper  pass  through  their  country,  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  furs,  without,  at  least,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  rob  him.  The  plan  of  these  Kansas  would 
be  to  decoy  him  into  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  and  then,  the  first  suitable  opportunity  to  strip 
him  of  every  thing  he  had.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  efiTeot 
this,  he  plied  his  oars  with  all  diligence.  The 
Indians,  like  the  most  of  their  lazy  race,  had  no 
disposition  to  belabor  themselves  in  this  way :  but 
took  it  more  leisurely,  being  satisfied  to  be  carried 
along  by  the  current  of  the  water.  Captain  Williams 
soon  left  them,  as  he  supposed,  far  behind  him,  and 
when  night  came  on,  as  he  had  labored  hard  all 
day,  and  slept  none  the  night  before,  he  resolved  It 
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tan  aside  into  the  willows  to  take  a  few  Koani  of 
sleep.  But  he  had  stopped  scarcely  thirty  nunates 
before  he  heard  some  Indians  pull  to  shore  Just 
above  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  He  immedi- 
ately renewed  his  fire,  loosed  his  canoe  from  shore, 
and  glided  smoothly  and  silently  off  and  away,  and 
rowed  hard  and  faithfully  for  two  or  three  hours, 
when  he  again  put  to  shore  and  tied  up. 

But  again,  a  short  time  after  he  had  landed,  he 
heard  some  Indians  going  in  to  shore  on  the  same 
side  and  just  above  him.  A  second  time  the  vigi- 
lant captain  slipt  out  from  the  willows,  and  glided 
stealthily  away  from  that  dangerous  ground,  and 
pulled  ahead  with  great  industry  until  some  time 
after  midnight,  when  he  supposed  he  could  with 
safety  stop  to  snatch  a  morsel  of  repose.  Captain 
Williams  was  apprehensive  that  he  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous region ;  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  therefore, 
kept  him  awake,  and  it  was  a  lucky  circumstance, 
for  as  he  lay  in  his  canoe,  invoking  sleep,  he  heard 
for  the  third  time  a  canoe  land,  ac^  before.  He  was 
now  satisfied  that  he  was  dogged  by  the  Kansas 
whom  he  had  passed  the  day  before.  In  no  very  good 
humor,  therefore,  Captain  Williams  snatched  up 
his  rifle  and  walked  up  the  bank  to  the  place  where 
he  had  heard  the  canoe  land.  As  he  suspected, 
they  were  the  three  Kansas,  and  when  they  saw 
the  captain  they  renewed  their  expressions  of 
friendship,  and  wished  him  to  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitality. Captain  Williams  stood  aloof  from  then^ 
and  shock  his  head  in  anger,  and  charged  then 
with  their  villainous  purposes.    In  the  shortv 
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tentions  manner  of  the  Indians,  be  said  to  them 
"  you  now  follow  me  three  times ;  if  you  foUow 
me  again,  I  kill  you,"  and  wheeled  about  abruptly 
and  returned  to  his  canoe.  A  third  time  our  soli- 
tary trapper  pushed  his  little  craft  from  land,  am^ 
get  off  down  stream,  to  get  away  from  a  region 
where  to  sleep  would  be  extremely  hazardous. 
Captain  Williams  faithfully  plied  his  oars  the  bal 
ance  of  the  night,  and  solaced  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  very  lucky,  when  no  evil  had 
befallen  him,  except  the  loss  of  a  few  houra  of 
sleep.  But  whilst  he  was  escaping  from  the  villain- 
ous pursuers  behind  him,  he  was  running  into  new 
dangers  and  difficulties.  The  following  day  he 
overtook  a  large  company  of  the  same  tribe  TKau- 
sas),  headed  by  a  chief,  who  was  also  descending 
the  river.  Into  the  hands  of  these  Indians  he 
fell  a  prisoner,  and  was  conducted  to  one  of  their 
villages.  The  principal  chief  took  all  of  his  furs 
and  traps,  and  all  his  chattels.  A  veiy  short  time 
after  this,  the  Kansas  we^it  to  war  with  the  Paw* 
aees,  and  took  Captain  Williams  with  them.  In  a 
Battle  in  which  the  Kansas  gained  a  most  decided 
irictory.  Captain  Williams  acted  a  distinguished 
part,  killed  a  number  of  Pawnees,  and,  indeed,  by 
his  very  efficient  services,  caused  the  affair  to  ter- 
minate in  favor  of  the  Kansas.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  Kansas  village,  the  captain,  who  had 
always  been  treated  with  kindness,  was  now 
thought  to  be  a  great  brave,  and  could  have  been 
advanced  to  all  their  honors,  and  been  made  one 
•f  their  prinQipal  chiefs.    But,  as  the  Kansas  had 
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kiX  him  at  liberty  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
them»  in  their  late  difficulty  with  a  formidable  and 
inveterate  foe,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  white 
eettlement  on  the  Missouri. 

But  they  retained  his  furs,  and  indeed  all  his 
chattels  except  his  rifle,  with  as  many  rounds  of 
ammunition  as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  him 
provisions  along  his  route.  Captain  Williams  was 
the  more  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  furs,  as  he 
believed  the  Indians  would  preserve  them  with  a 
view  of  taking  them  to  a  trading  post,  where  he 
formed  the  purpose  of  being  present  to  secure  them 
again.  As  to  the  furs  that  were  cached  before  h^ 
parted  with  Workman  and  Spencer,  he  intended  t< 
return  for  them  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  accompany  him.  As  Captain 
Williams  knew  not  where  he  was  at  the  time  he 
cached  his  furs,  whilst  he  was  with  the  Kansas  he 
was  able  to  procure  some  facts  in  relation  to  the 
country  that  were  of  value  to  him.  When  he  left 
the  Platte,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Arkansas, 
he  descended  a  stream  that  interlocked  with  th^ 
main  branch  of  the  Platte,  and  is  an  affluent  to  the 
Big  Arkansas.  They  cached  their  furs  near  the 
mouth  of  this  stream.  Here,  and  indeed  for  a  long 
distance  below,  the  Rocky  mountains  are  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  When 
he  separated  from  Workman  and  Spencer,  they  set 
off  up  a  stream  emptying  also  into  the  Arkansas, 
(supposing  it  to  be  the  main  stream)  and  coming 
from  the  south.  This  proved  to  be  what,  in  those 
days,  was  called  the  third  fork  of  the  Arkansas,  09 
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the  west  side.  The  captain  also  learned,  wliilft 
«rith  the  Kansas,  that  they  expected  to  repair,  ths 
following  spring,  to  Fort  Osage,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  to  receive  some  annuities  due  them  from  the 
United  States,  and  he  knew  that  his  furs  would  be 
found  there  at  that  time.  There  was  a  fort  of 
white  men  at  that  time,  called  Cooper^s  Fort,  some- 
where on  the  side  of  the  Misosuri  opposite  the 
post  of  trade  where  the  Kansas  expected  to  assem- 
ble. He  therefore  set  off  for  that  point  on  the 
Missouri,  to  be  ready,  the  following  spring,  to  re- 
gain, if  he  could,  his  peltries  that  were  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  Kansas. 
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Mfadng  and  intoniianying  betwcoi  white  and  red  meiK  A  numerooi 
hybrid  nee— The  consequence,  an  improved  race— Captain  WilUam 
fai  great  perplexity  and  somewhat  frightened^— A  myiterioiia  afiair— 
Reaches  Fort  Cooper— Cibley  secures  the  lost  fun  to  Captain  Wil« 


On  the  outskirts  of  civilized  society  then,  as  now 
on  the  frontier  of  the  West,  there  has  always  been 
d  certain  motley  class  of  men,  trappers,  traders, 
renegadoes,  and  refugees  from  justice,  who  seem  to 
have  become  disgusted  with  the  tameness  and  mo- 
notony of  civilized  life,  and  made  exiles  of  them- 
selves, by  going;  where  the  restraints  and  the  secu- 
rity of  laws  are  not  felt.  For  these  men,  who  by 
the  way  are  very  numerous,  savage  life  seems  to 
have  its  peculiar  charms.  They  take  to  themselves 
wives,  and  domesticate  themselves  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  in  the  west,  and  live  and  die  among 
them.  If  one  of  these  men  should  happen  to  return 
to  the  abodes  of  his  white  brethren,  he  feels  like  a 
fish  out  of  water,  and  is  impatient  and  restless,  and 
seeks  the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  back  to  the 
country  of  his  choice.  The  result  of  this  intermix- 
ing^,4ind  intermarrying,  has  been  the  spr  nging  up 
of  «  numerous  hybrid  race  of  beings,  that  constitute 
a  medium,  through  which,  it  is  hoped,  at  u^  dTbtant 
day,  tho  lawi,  arts,  and  habitudes  of  civilized  life 
11  (Ml) 
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may  be  succeBsfulIy  introduced  among  the  tribes 
of  the  west,  and  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  their 
from  the  ignorance  and  barbarities  in  which  they  hav« 
been  so  long  enthralled.  These  half-breeds  are  al- 
ready veiy  numerous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distingoisl 
them  from  white  men ;  for  they  seem  just  as  intelli- 
gent, and  just  as  decent  as  to  their  exterior ;  and 
lEipeak  our  language  just  as  fluently,  as  our  own 
citizens,  and  really  vary  but  little  from  them  in  the 
color  of  the  skin.  As  Captain  Williams  was  jour- 
neying fi'om  the  Arkansas  to  the  Missouri,  he  met 
with  one  of  those  white  men,  that  had  taken  up  his 
residence  among  the  Osages,  and  was  to  some  ex- 
tent, engaged  in  an  effort  to  teach  that  tribe  how 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  He  had  married  quite  a  good 
looking  squaw,  with  whom  he  was  living,  and  by 
whom  he  had  several  black-eyed  little  children.  He 
had  erected  two  or  three  comfortable  cabins,  around 
which  he  had  several  acres  of  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion. Captain  Williams  came  upon  his  residence 
late  1p  the  evening,  and  was  received  by  him  with 
a  real  backwoods  hospitality.  As  he  was  much 
fatigued,  he  stayed  with  him  that  night.  It  was 
now  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  cold  winds  had  already 
began  to  sweep  over  those  extensive  prairies.  He 
was  not  only  fatigued,  but  hungry,  and  after  enjoy- 
ing a  very  abundant  repast,  he  became  very  sleepy 
and  stupid,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  lie  down.  The 
landlord  accordingly  conducted  him  to  one  of  the 
cabins,  in  which  there  were  two  beds,  standing  in 
opposite  corners  of  the  room.  Captain  Will'  ams 
threw  himself  upon  one  of  the  beds,  and  was  soon 
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itt  a  yeiy  deep  sleep.  About  midnight,  his  slumbei  i 
were  disturbed  by  a  singular  and  very  frightful  kind 
of  noise,  accompanied  by  struggling  on  the  other 
bed,  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room.  What  i' 
was,  the  captain  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  under 
stand.  There  were  no  windows  in  the  cabin  to  fur 
nish  any  light,  the  door  was  shut,  and  it  was  as  darl 
as  £g^  pt.  A  fierce  contest  seemed  to  be  going  on 
There  were  deep  groans  and  hard  breathings;  the 
snapping  and  gritting  of  teeth  was  constantly  going 
on.  Occasional  struggling  took  place,  in  which 
great  muscular  power  seemed  to  be  employed.  For 
a  moment  the  noise  would  subside,  with  drawing 
the  breath,  at  long  intervals,  as  if  death  was  taking 
place.  Then  again  the  struggling  and  scufiling 
would  be  renewed,  accompanied  as  before  with 
groaning  and  deep  sighing  an-^  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  exercise,  it  would  seem,  of  great  physical 
power.  Ti[^  bed  clothes,  that  consisted  of  a  blanket 
or  two  and  a  buffalo  robe,  were  pulled  about  and 
very  much  torn.  At  last  slam-bang  the  whole  mys- 
terious affair  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  carried  on  in 
the  same  frightful  and  unearthly  way.  Captain 
Williams  stated  that  in  all  his  difficulties  with  the 
savages,  his  fortitude  had  never  been  so  fairly  tes- 
ted, as  on  this  night.  "  To  be  able  to  see  danger,"  said 
he,  "  takes  away  at  least  one  half  of  its  terror."  But 
here  was  a  mysterious,  formidable,  invisible  some- 
thing, which  he  could  not  see.  He  did  not  know 
where  to  find  the  door,  as  he  had  forgotten  where  it 
was.  As  for  his  rifle,  that  had  often  saved  his  life, 
he  now  recollected,  that  he  had  left  her  in  the  cabin 
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oocapied  by  the  family.  He  had  a  kuife,  but  It  waf 
attached  to  his  hunting  coat,  which  he  had  hung  on 
the  comer  of  the  other  bedstead,  but  the  danger  wa» 
between  him  and  his  knife. 

For  a  moment  the  sounds  would  subside  as  in 
death,  and  then  again  every  power  seemed  to  be 
wakened  up,  and  the  same  unseen  and  mysterious 
and  dreadful  tragedy  repeated.  All  over  the  floor 
it  shifted  about,  until  it  got  under  the  bed  of  Gap- 
tain  Williams.  Here,  as  by  convulsive  efforts,  it 
lifted  the  bed,  with  the  perplexed  captain  on  it,  off 
the  floor  several  times ;  and  after  belaboring  itself 
dreadfully  for  several  minutes,  it  moved  rather  to 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Captain  Williams  then  rabed 
himself  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  bed,  and  thre'W 
around  him  a  buffalo  skin,  to  protect  himself,  if  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  ii\jure  him ;  but  in  an  in- 
stant the  skin  was  snatched  and  pulled  off,  and  the 
captain  left  uncovered  and  unprotected,  at  least  so 
far  as  a  buffalo  robe  might  prove  a  shield.  Another 
f  Lolent  snatch  took  away  a  blanket  upon  which  the 
captain  was  seated,  and  nearly  took  him  with  it^ 
As  the  next  thing  might  be  a  blow  in  the  dark,  he 
felt,  as  he  jocularly  remarked  (if  he  could  not  see),. 
iiat  it  was  high  time  to  shift  his  quarters.  So  he 
made  a  desperate  leap  from  his  bed,  and  alighted 
on  the  opposite  dide  of  the  room,  and  called  for 
fbe  landlord,  who  came  immediately  to  his  relief 
fty  opening  the  door.  The  captain  told  him  the 
ievil,  or  something  as  bad,  he  believed,  was  in  the 
ibom,  and  he  wanted  a  light.  The  accommodating 
koBt  hurried  back,  and  in  a  moment  returned  witii 
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ftligbtythak  soon  revealed  the  awful  myBterj.  It 
was  an  Indian,  who,  at  the  time,  was  struggling  in 
oonvulsions,  which  he,  it  appears,  was  in  the  haUt 
of  having.  He  was  an  old  chief,  who  the  captain 
ascertained  to  be  a  relative  of  the  wife  of  the  land* 
lord,  and  generally  made  his  home  there.  Being 
absent  when  the  captldn  arrived,  he  came  in  at  a 
late  hour,  when  all  were  asleep,  and  repaired  to 
the  bed  he  usually  occupied.  It  was  not  known 
to  any  one  that  he  was  on  the  premises,  until  he 
was  found  in  the  above  miserable  condition.  The 
poor  fellow  had  dreadfully  mangled  himself  by 
tearing  his  flesh,  particularly  his  arms,  with  his 
teeth.  His  nose,  which  was  uncommonly  large, 
was  much  bruised  and  skinned.  He  was  removed 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  our  guest,  who  was  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  a  night's  rest,  soon  again  sunk 
into  a  profound  repose.  Captain  Williams  reached 
Cooper's  fort  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  which  was 
at  that  time  occupied  by  a  few  white  men,  having 
been  absent  one  ysar  and  eight  months. 

When  Captain  Williams  reached  Cooper's  fort, 
he  learned  that  a  United  States'  factor,  (trader)  C. 
Cibley,  was  expected  from  St.  Louis  that  winter, 
to  go  up  to  fort  Osage  to  meet  the  Osages  and  Kan- 
sas, and  pay  them  their  annuities.  Mr.  Cibley  came 
up  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Cooper's  fort,  but  was  not 
able  to  gf  t  to  fort  Osage,  on  account  of  the  ice  and 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  The  Indians  were 
therefore  compelled  to  come  down  the  river  to  a 
place  now  called  Arrow  Rock,  where  they  were 
mot  by  Mr.  Cibley,   Capi;ain  Williams  was  presenlf 
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and  Ibere  met  the  very  Indian  chief  that  had  /•  i 
bed  him  of  hi'i  Airs  on  the  Arkansas.  The  wf*.  o^ 
of  the  United  States  had  already  been  apprised  of 
the  whole  aiSair,  and  informed  the  Kansas  chief 
that  as  Mr.  Williams  was  a  citizen  of  the  govern- 
ment for  which  he  was  acting,  he  would  not  pay 
them  their  annuities,  unless  they  returned  the  furf 
properly  belonging  to  Mr.  Williams.  They  at  first 
were  unwilling  to  admit  their  villainy,  bat  Mr. 
Cibley  was  very  positive  and  determined,  and  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  deed.  In  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  the  agent,  the  guilty-looking  fellow  sneaked  ofi 
to  their  lodges  to  bring  out  the  furs,  and  returned 
with  four  packages,  which  Captain  Willia^ms  proved 
by  the  initials  of  his  name,  Ec  W.,  which  were  on 
them.  The  agent  inquired  if  that  was  all.  Gap- 
tain  Williams  replied,  there  were  eight  more.  The 
fraudulent  chief  said  there  were  no  more.  Mr. 
Cibley  peremptorily  demanded  the  whole  of  the 
ihrs.  Three  more  pai^kages  were  then  brought  outt 
which  the  chief  affirmed  made  up  the  number  he 
had  taken.  Mr.  Cibley  gave  them  every  assurance 
that  he  would  not  pay  them  their  annuities,  if  they 
did  not  comply  with  his  orders.  One  afler  another 
three  of  the  bales  of  skins  wer&  reluctantly  brought 
forward,  until  they  numbered  eleven.  Mr.  Cibley 
demanded  the  twelfth,  hut  "  it  could  not  be  found," 
said  the  Indian  chief.  <<But  it  must  be  found," 
■aid  Cibley.  The  old  Kansas  chief  went  away,  and 
after  an  absence  of  an  hour,  daring  which  time  htf 
was  busy  searching  among  the  lodges  for  the  \  *- 
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paclL,  returned  aad  told  Mr*  Cibley  that  **  he  could 
not  find  itf  and  he  believed  that  God  Almighty  could 
not  find  it"  by  which  he  meant  to  be  understood, 
that  Buch  a  bale  of  for  did  not  exist.  Captain  Wil- 
liams, who  was  much  amused  with  the  answer  of 
the  chief,  suggested  to  Mr.  Cibley  the  great  proba- 
bility that  one  of  the  packages  might  have  been 
lost,  and  stated,  furthermore,  that  he  would  not  in- 
sist upon  their  returning  it.  Here  the  matter  ended, 
and  in  the  end  it  resulted  to  the  great  advantage  of 
Mr.  Williams,  as  he  got  rid  of  the  very  difficult  job 
of  conveying  his  peltries  to  the  Missouri  river. 

The  following  spring  Captain  Williams  took  his 
furs  down  the  Missouri  and  sold  them  in  St.  Louis, 
and  then  returned  to  Cooper's  fort,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  body  of  men  to  go  with  him  for  the 
tiirs  he  had  cocked  on  ao  upper  tributary  of  th« 
Sreat  Arkaiiksas. 
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Hi  rill,     "v  tSi  ,:i 


Wmbms  met  whh  difficulty  in  niaing  anotbOT  iiAity—CuMa 
cbM  and  their  honemanthip,  and  way  of  fighting  on  honebaclb— Ob 
S6th  jf  December  Joneph  and  William  Cooper  aet  out  with  Captaia 
William*— Fort  Osage,  Osage  riTer — ^Neaaho  river— Their  sufleringi 
—Want  of  kbod— Wabiutfr— They  kill  eight  aquirreb.  Indiaa 
eampe  and  Onge  Indians — An  Indian  squaw  prepares  a  repeat  for  tha 
'  men— One  of  the  men  faints — Kill  two  buffalo  bulls— Strong  wind- 
Wild  honea— Wolves,  their  nature— A  poor  little  wolf  and  a  fill 
eooo— An  old  wild  stud  killed— His  meat  rank — ^They  reach  the 
eaeA«»— Kill  their  horses — Kill  six  bufialc^— Make  bull  boat— SufiM^ 
ing  from  cold — ^The  Plum  thicket — A  band  of  wolves  after  a  bull— A 
prayer-book  la  burnt— Party  discovered  >v  Camanvhes-^Move  to  aa 
other  thicket— Set  off  down  the  river — Again  reach  the  Missouri. 

The  gloomy  and  melancholy  account  that  Cap- 
tain Williams  had  to  give  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  horrible  representations  that  he  was  compelled 
to  make  of  the  great  majority  of  the  western  tribes, 
WdS  by  iko  means  favorable  to  Captain  Williams' 
pmpose  of  raising  a  body  of  men  to  accompany 
him  back  to  the  mountains,  for  his  ftirs  were  cached 
where  the  Great  Arkansas  issues  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Nor  did  his  accounts  as  to  the  great 
abundance  of  valuable  furs  in  those  regions  seem 
to  have  much  effect.  The  most  dreadful  stories 
had  been  told  about  the  savage  cruelly  of  the  pi- 
ratioai  Sioux,  the  ferocity  of  the  ruthless  Black-feet, 
•nd  the  treachery  of  ^e  thieving  and  disnonest 
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Crows,  and  they  were  most  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  fate  of  Captain  Williams'  party.  Hii  ftxnii 
too,  were  in  a  country  infested  by  bands  of  ma- 
rauding Gamanches,  a  tribe  that  was  not  behind 
any  other  tribe  in  the  far  west  in  point  of  strength 
and  ferocity.  They  were  represented  as  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  world,  and  as  having  the  fleetest 
horses.  Their  mode  of  fighting  was  always  on 
horseback,  and  they  would  hang  by  one  leg  on  the 
withers  of  their  horses,  throw  themselves  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  make  a  breast-work  of  their  horses, 
and  shoot  their  arrows  from  under  their  necks 
whilst  their  horses  were  at  full  speed.  And  they 
could  shoot  an  arrow  completely  through  a  man, 
horse,  or  buffalo,  with  all  ease.  Again,  a  body  of 
men  should  be  large  to  go  through  those  regions  of 
danger,  and  such  a  body  could  not  be  raised  any 
where  above  St.  Louis,  as  there  were  veiy  few 
white  people  at  that  day  above  said  town. 

These  were  the  difficulties  which  met  Captain 
Williams,  whenever  he  made  an  effort  to  colleot 
men  to  go  with  him.  The  summer  passed  away 
and  autumn  came  on,  and  not  a  single  man  as  yet 
had  agreed  to  go ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  December  that  two  young  men  informed 
Captain  Williams  they  would  join  him.  They  were 
very  young,  and  as  liiere  was  a  strong  probability 
that  their  friends  would  interfere,  and  persuade  them 
to  abandon  a  trip  so  very  dangerous,  the  captain 
found  it  to  be  good  policy  to  start  within  two  or 
^hree  da>s  after  they  consented  to  go.  On  the  25th 
•f  December  the  old  veteran  trappte,  wiiii  bis  two 
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jroQthfhl  companions,  Joseph  and  William  Cooper 
left  Cooper's  fort,  agftfn  to  brave  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness.  They  set  out  on  horses,  with  ten  day** 
provisions,  and  traveled  up  the  MiBsouri  to  fort 
Osage,  where  they  left  the  river  and  went  a  south- 
west course  until  they  struck  the  Osage  river. 
Here  they  found  fine  grass  for  their  horses.  In  the 
prairies  there  was  a  deep  snow,  and  the  wind  blew 
rery  cold.  Leaving  the  Osage,  they  journeyed  a 
west  course  until  they  came  to  the  Neasho  river, 
which  is  an  affluent  to  the  Great  Arkansas,  and  in- 
terlocks with  the  tributaries  of  the  Kansas.  Two 
days  before  they  reached  the  above  river,  their  pro- 
visions failed,  and  not  a  living  thing  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  there  had  been 
any  game,  ihey  probably  could  not  have  secured  it, 
as  there  was  a  thick,  hard  crust  on  a  deep  snow 
that  covered  the  prairie,  and  when  they  walked  on 
it,  it  created  a  cracking  sound  that  could  have  been 
heard  a  great  distance.  They  encamped  before 
night  in  a  walnut  grove  on  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
wearied,  cold,  and  weak  from  hungei  For  two 
days,  traveling  over  bleak  prairies,  pierced  with 
merciless  winds,  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 

The  thought  presented  itself  to  their  minds,  that 
there  might  be  walnuts  under  the  trees  composing 
the  grove  where  they  were  encamped.  They  there- 
fore immediately  began  to  remove  the  crusted  snow 
and  found  this  fruit  very  abundant;  and  whilst  they 
were  busily  cracking  nuts,  the  sun  came  out  from 
behind  some  dark  winter  clouds,  and  shone  warm 
and  beantUhl,  and  the  party  were  cheered  with  the 
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tight  of  some  Bqairrels  that  made  their  appearanoe. 
They  sacceeded  in  killing  eight  of  them,  and  ate 
three  of  them  that  night.  The  next  day  they  re- 
Bumed  their  journey,  and  trudged  along  for  three 
days,  having  nothing  on  which  to  subsist  but  five  of 
the  eight  squirrela  they  had  killed.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  carne  to  the  Verdigris,  another  tributary  of 
the  Great  Arkansas,  and  found  two  Indian  camps. 
They  were  the  Osages,  who  had  been  out  on  a  buf- 
falo hunt,  but  their  supply  of  provisions  was 
scanty.  They,  however,  manifested  a  very  friendly 
disposition,  and  very  promptly  furnished  the  men 
with  something  to  eat.  Men  as  hungry  as  they 
were,  are  not  disposed  to  be  veiy  fastidious  as  to 
what  they  eat,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
prepared  and  served  up.  A  squaw,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  a  wooden  bowl,  set  it  out  of  the  lodge 
that  the  dogs  might  lick  it,  and  when  this  was  done 
by  the  canine  part  of  the  house-hold,  it  was  filled 
with  a  kind  of  porridge,  in  which  there  was  meat 
and  Indian  com.  To  season  this,  an  old  snaggle- 
toothed  squaw  added  some  small  pieces  of  bufialo 
tallow.  As  she  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having  a  knife  to  cut  it,  she  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  gnawing  off  piece  after  piece  and 
tpiUtng  it  into  the  bowl. 

On  the  next  day  Captain  Williams  and  his  two 
men  left  the  lodges  of  the  Osages,  taking  with 
them  five  quarts  of  corn,  which  they  parched,  to 
eat  along  the  way.  After  traveling  two  or  three 
days,  William  Cooper  fainted  on  the  prairie,  from 
hunger  and  fatigue ;  but  Captain  Willianu  and  Jo* 
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Beph  Cooper  carried  him  to  a  point  of  timber 
where  they  raised  a  fire.  Here  fresh  baffalo  sigiH 
were  abundant,  and  Williams  and  J.  Co(  ^ler  wev  . 
out  and  killed  two  buUd.  They  took  as  much  mea^ 
as  they  could  carry  to  camp,  and  when  they  had 
ail  eaten  of  it,  their  faces  as  well  as  their  prospecti 
seemed  to  brighten  up,  and  they  felt  ready  as  well/ 
as  renewed  for  the  resumption  of  their  journey. 
For  seven  or  eight  days  they  continued  to  go  west- 
ward, bein?  favored  with  good  weather,  except  one 
day  the  wind  blew  so  hard  from  the  west  that  they 
were  compelled  to  stop,  as  they  could  not  get  along 
against  it.  About  the  fifth  of  February  another 
snow  fell,  and  the  weather  turned  intensely  coH 
The  little  party  had  been  traveling  on  the  nort^ 
side  of  the  Arkansas ;  they  now  crossed  that  river, 
to  reach  a  warmer  climate.  They  report  the  coh 
as  being  so  great,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  thai 
they  saved  their  horses  from  being  frozen  to  deatl^ 
Continuing  a  south-west  course,  within  a  day  a* 
two  they  came  to  a  region  where  there  was  no 
snow,  and  grass  was  very  abundant.  A  great  many 
wild  horses  were  to  be  seen  on  the  prairies,  eleva 
ting  th^eir  heads  and  tails  when  the  men  would  ap- 
proach them,  and  snorting,  and  wheeling,  and  cur- 
veting around.  They  were  of  all  colors.  Large 
gangs,  also,  of  buffalo  and  elk  were  feeding  about, 
rind  on  the  outskirts  of  the  buffalo  herds  there  were 
th^  usual  appendages :  that  is,  bands  of  hungiy 
volves  sitting  about,  watching  the  buffalo.  En- 
couraged by  numbers,  and  mad  from  huiiger  ^hey 
frequently  nake  the  most  desperate  asBauI«)3  upoB 
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the  buffalo,  and  even  run  down  deer.  Whilst  in 
this  region  of  good  weather,  grass  and  game,  tb^ 
party  lived  high  and  were  in  good  cheer.  When 
they  wanted  meat  they  would  kill  the  buffalo  cows, 
iHrhich  were  very  fat  and  fine.  But  the  weathor 
tomed  cold ;  as  they  approached  the  mountains,  the 
kuffalo  disappeared,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  wild  horses  and  restless  packs  of  wolves 
gadding  about,  pinched  with  cold  and  hunger.  It 
is  an  old  saying,  "  Canis  non  est  caneniy^  (dog  does 
not  eat  dog).  The  same  may  be  said  of  wolves. 
Lupus  non  est  lupim^  (wolf  does  not  eat  wolf).  Yet 
their  ravenous  propensity  is  so  great  as  to  prompt 
them  to  attack  every  thing  else  but  their  own  race. 

Captain  Williams  and  his  men  again  found  them- 
selves destitute  of  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter, and  suffering  from  hunger.  When  they  looked 
out  upon  an  ocean  of  prairie,  they  could  see  noth- 
ing but  a  little  half-starved  wolf,  that  frequently 
came  to  gnaw  some  buffalo  bones.  Hunger  con- 
strained them  to  shoot  it.  "  Within  ten  minutes," 
say  the  notes  of  their  journal,  "  his  hide  was  taken 
off  and  some  of  the  meat  was  cooked  and  ready  to 
be  eaten."  They  speak  of  his  flesh  as  having  a  good 
flavor,  a::d  being  very  refreshing  to  their  hungry 
stomachs.  They  also  cleaned  his  entrails,  and  care- 
fully preserved  them  for  future  necessities.  Such, 
are  the  means  to  which  the  early  adven  urers  in 
that  country  were  compelled  to  resort  to  |)revent 
starving  io  death. 

The  party  also  procured  a  racoon,  which  being 
f&t,  made  a  fine  repast.  One  day  an  old  wild  stud  wai 
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■een  by  the  men,  pawing  the  ice  to  get  to  water,  at  a 
eonsiderable  distance  from  the  party,  in  the  prairie. 
J.  Cooper  took  the  advantage  of  some  sand  hills, 
and  got  within  one  hundred  and  forty  yards,  (as 
he  supposed)  when  the  horse  trotted  up  within 
eighty  yards,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  bulge  of 
the  ribs,  which  only  caused  him  to  snort  and  prance 
about  for  the  moment.  Cooper  then  shot  him  the 
second  time,  in  the  point  of  one  of  his  shoulders, 
which  made  him  run  off  a  short  distance,  and 
lie  down.  Cooper  was  so  weak  from  hunger  that 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  rest  of  his  gun  stick 
and  wiping  stick,  before  he  could  hol^  up  his  gun 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  shoot  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Captain  Williams  observing  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  Cooper's  shots,  came  up  and  shot  the 
horse  in  the  head.  They  skinned  him,  and  supped 
upon  his  flesh.  His  hide  they  preserved  for  tugs 
to  bind  up  their  furs,  as  they  were  now  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  caches.  This  flesh,  to  some  extent 
satisfled  the  cravings  of  their  hungry  appetites,  but  it 
was  very  coarse  and  strong,  and  as  they  expressed 
themselves,  "  not  fit  for  a  white  man  to  eat."  It 
vvrould  refnain  in  the  stomach  for  a  long  time,  in  a 
i6tate  of  indigestion,  and  for  several  days,  (eight  or 
ten  they  said),  *'  they  belched  up  the  old  stud  as 
strong  as  ever." 

They  reached  the  caches  about  the  10th  of  March. 

They  found  them  undiscovered  by  wolves  or  Indians, 

«nd  of  course  undisturbed.     Up  to  this  time  they 

lad  lost  none  of  their  horses,  and  now  that  the^ 

lad  reached  the  point,  both  of  place  and  time,  be* 
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yond  which  they  would  not  have  much  need  of  theil 
Bervices,  they  were  not  much  concerned  about  the  if 
preservation.  Indeed,  as  they  intended  to  take 
their  furs  down  the  river,  and  as  their  horses  might 
betray  them  into  the  hands  of  Indians,  the  safety 
of  the  party  required  that  they  should  get  rid  of 
them,  some  way.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  turn  them 
loose.  They  would  wander  about,  be  picked  up  by 
the  Indians,  and  lead  to  their  discovery,  lliey, 
therefore,  determined  to  shoot  them,  and  preserve 
by  drying  some  of  their  flesh,  and  throw  them  into 
the  river. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  after  they  reached  the 
cacheSf  a  herd  of  buffalo  made  their  appearance, 
but  on  the  opposite  (north)  side  of  the  river.  They 
were  moving  toward  their  camp.  The  men  crossed 
the  river,  and  met  them  about  eight  miles  from 
camp,  and  killed  six  of  them.  They  skinned  three 
of  them,  and  took  as  much  meat  as  they  could  carry 
with  the  three  hides  back  to  their  camp.  By  the 
time,  however,  they  had  finished  the  work  of  skin 
ning  and  cutting  night  came  on,  and  they  were  com* 
polled  to  speed  the  night  in  the  prairie  without  fire, 
They  broke  some  of  the  bones  of  the  bufiTalo  an  J 
proc^ired  a  supply  of  marrow,  upon  which  they 
supped,  in  its  raw  state.  They  thought  it  a  gr«3at 
luxury.  But  their  bedding  was  at  their  camp,  and 
they  could  get  no  wood  to  make  a  fire,  as  the  tim- 
ber on  that  side  of  the  river  seemed,  at  least,  twenty 
miles  ofi*.  In  this  emergency,  they  spread  one  of 
the  raw  hides  on  the  ground,  upon  which  they 
■tretched  themselves,  whilst  they  used  another  of 
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the  bides  for  a  covering.  But  as  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  their  covering  froze  very  hard  and  would 
not  fit  down  and  around  them.  The  consequencf 
was,  the  cold  wind  blew  under  their  covering,  an» 
they  safiered  greatly  from  cold  during  the  night. 
The  next  morning  very  early  they  returned,  cross- 
ing the  river  to  the  south  side  to  their  encamp- 
ment. They  now  went  to  work  to  construct  what 
are  called  bull-boats,  to  convey  their  fur  down  the 
river,  when  the  spring  rise  should  come  down,  caus- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  kind  of  boat  is  made  by  stretching  a 
green  buffalo  hide  over  a  light  frame  of  willows  or 
0(«me  other  wood.  It  is  then  turned  up  to  the  sun 
to  dry  before  it  is  launched.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
kind  of  water  crafl,  and  answers  a  good  purpose, 
where  timber  cannot  be  had  to  make  canoes.  In 
crossing  streams  that  cannot  be  forded,  they  are 
generally  used,  as  they  are  very  easily  constructed, 
and  made  in  a  very  short  time.  They,  however, 
very  soon  begin  to  leak,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take 
them  out  of  the  water  and  dry  them.  In  a  few 
days  they  begin  to  rot  and  are  of  no  farther  use. 
Williams  and  the  two  Coopers  made  three  boats  of 
this  kind,  and  after  drying  them,  concealed  them  so 
as  to  have  them  ready  for  the  spring  freshet. 

As  there  was  no  rise  in  the  Arkansas  that  spring, 
our  little  party  for  the  sake  of  greater  secu^'ty,  went 
down  the  river  to  a  large  plum  thicket,  into  which 
they  crept.  In  the  centre  of  this  fastness  they  cut 
away  the  brush  so  as  to  open  a  place  spacious 
enough  to  allow  them  to  lodge  there  at  night   They 
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also  opened  a  narrow  path  from  the  centre  to  the 
outside  to  admit  of  their  passing  in  and  out.  At 
the  same  time  they  cut  a  small  hack-berry  buf*h 
which  they  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  gate. 
At  night  it  was  placed  in  this  narrow  path,  and 
made  it  perfectly  impassable.  In  the  morning  it 
was  rolled  out  of  the  path  upon  the  thicket.  Here 
they  took  up  their  residence,  until  the  river  should 
rise,  or  some  marauding  band  of  Indians  should 
find  them.  Whilst  here,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  were  almost  destitute  of  anything  to  eat,  as 
they  were  lounging  about  the  border  of  the  plum 
thicket,  peering  over  the  prairies,  they  saw  at  a 
great  distance  a  large  bull  attacked  by  two  wolves* 
he  was  coming  toward  the  thicket,  and  as  he  passed 
the  men  the  number  of  the  wolves  had  increased  to 
about  fifty.  He  betook  himself  to  the  river,  which 
was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  camp.  The  wolves 
dashed  into  the  water  after  him.  As  the  river  was 
very  low  and  the  water  shallow,  no  part  of  him  was 
covered  but  his  legs,  sometimes  he  was  covered  with 
the  wolves  gnawing  him  in  every  part.  At  last 
they  cut  his  ham-strings,  which  caused  him  to 
sink  down.  The  men  then  shot  the  buflfalo  and 
drove  away  the  wolves  and  took  possession  of  his 
carcass. 

During  their  imprisonment  in  this  thicket  one  day 
seemed  as  long  as  four,  as  they  had  no  way  to 
amuse  themselves,  and  were  compelled  to  spend 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  in  and  about 
their  sequestered  lodge.  They  were  in  a  region 
«all  of  danger,  as  they  frequently  saw  Indians  on 
18 
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the  prairie.  Joseph  Cooper  had  a  small  prayer- 
book,  that  he  read  every  day  to  his  two  companions, 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sticking 
it  up  in  the  fork  of  a  little  hack-berry  tree.  It 
would  appear  that  the  lessons  read  from  the  prayer- 
book  were  not  very  acceptable  to  the  company,  as 
one  morning  the  book  was  found  in  the  ashes  anci 
burnt.  Joseph  Cooper  seemed  not  to  miss  his  book, 
but  occasionally  recited  from  his  memory  an  exer- 
cise equally  as  dry  and  tasteless  as  the  book. 

After  being  there  about  twenty  long  days,  the 
monotony  of  the  place  was  interrupted  by  three 
Camanches,  who  discovered  the  men,  and  shot 
several  arrows  at  them  before  they  got  into  their 
place  of  security.  Two  of  the  Indians  remained 
to  watch  the  men,  whilst  the  other  one  put  off  to 
communicate  the  news  to  their  party.  During  the 
absence  of  the  one,  Captain  Williams  spoke  to  the 
two  that  stood  as  guard  about  sixty  yards  from 
the  thicket,  and  such  were  the  answers  he  received, 
that  ho  went  to  them  and  succeeded  In  getting 
them  to  the  camp.  The  men  gave  them  the  best 
they  had  to  eat,  and  got  them  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  talkative  maod.  About  three  hours  after  they 
saw  a  great  fog  or  dust,  and  after  a  little  time  they 
discovered  that  it  Was  made  by  many  Indians  on 
horse-back.  They  came  ready  for  battle,  naked, 
except  a  flap,  and  furnished  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  arrow-fenders  or  shields.  When  they  came 
vdthin  forty  yards  of  the  camp  they  were  met  by 
the  two  that  had  remained  at  the  camp,  and  afVer 
a  taiK  among  them  that  lasted  about  five  min 
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aies,  they  dismounted  and  stripped  their  horses  to 
remain  there  all  night.  Having  regulated  matters 
about  their  camp,  they  went  to  that  of  Captain 
Williams.  They  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know 
something  about  the  white  man's  gun,  which  they 
had  never  seen  before.  They  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it  used,  and  made  a  small  circle,  which  they 
drew  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  cotton- 
wood,  at  which  Captain  Williams  sh^t  to  show 
them  the  dexterity  of  the  white  man  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle.  The  captain  shot  and  nearly  drove  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  performance,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
other  men  shoot.  Captain  Williams  told  them  that 
these  two  men  would  put  their  balls  just  therct 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  centre. 

The  party  were  certainly  very  fortunate  in  getting 
on  the  right  side  of  these  savages.  The  Caman- 
ches  are  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  far  west,  and  notorious  for  their  cru- 
elty to  those  who  fall  into  their  hands,  and  for 
many  years  subsequent  to  that  day  for  being  the 
implacable  foes  of  the  white  man.  The  Camanche 
Indians .  may  be  justly  called  "  the  terror  of  the 
Santa  Fe  trade.**  Captain  Williams  found  it  neces- 
sary, for  their  escape,  to  practice  some  deception 
upon  them.  The  Camanches  were  very  shortl} 
going  to  war  against  the  Pawnees,  and  were  ac 
tively  engaged  in  preparing  for  it.  This  fact  the 
sagacious  captain  learned  from  the  two  that  had 
remained  to  watch  their  lodge.  He  professed  to 
l^ave  sustained  injuries  from  that  tribe,  and  to  en 
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tertain  designs  of  revenging  them,  and  offered  to 
join  the  Camanches  against  them.  This  plan 
acted  like  a  charm.  They  treated  the  three  men 
with  much  friendship,  and  informed  our  men  that 
they  were  going  to  one  of  their  villages,  and  that 
they  would  return  in  four  days,  and  when  they 
returned  it  was  a  mutual  understanding  that  the 
three  white  men  were  to  accompany  them  against 
the  Pawnees.  The  Indians,  after  spending  the  night 
with  them,  left  them  the  next  morning.  Early  the 
following  night  our  little  party  hurried  away  from 
the  place  where  they  had  made  so  narro\7  an  es- 
cape. They  took  the  trace  made  by  the  Indians 
down  the  river,  and  followed  it  for  several  miles 
Their  policy  in  doing  this  was  to  prevent  their  own 
trace  from  bcmg  perceived.  They  traveled  hard 
that  ni^lit,  and  waded  the  river  three  or  four  times, 
and  about  sun-rise  they  reached  another  large  plum 
thicket  on  an  island  in  the  Arkansas,  in  the  heart 
of  which  they  opened  room  for  another  lodge. 
Here  they  laid  themselves  down  to  take  that  rest 
they  so  much  needed,  and  a  snow  fell  upon  them 
about  three  inches  deep.  Although  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  April,  the  proximity  of  this  region  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  made  the  weather  at  that 
time  of  the  year  quite  cold.  They  were  afraid  to 
move,  as  there  was  a  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
therefore  remained  not  only  that  day,  but  that  night 
also,  wrapped  up  in  their  buffalo  robes  under  the 
snow,  without  fire  or  any  thing  to  eat. 

They  remained  on  this  island  until  the  midc'le  of 
"^une,  during  which  they  found  a  plenty  of  game  on 
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the  island  for  their  purposes.  They  then  started 
back  up  the  river,  which  waa  then  rising,  went  to 
their  caches^  raised  their  fur,  and  set  oflf  with  it  mth 
all  haste  down  the  river,  in  thein*  bull-boats.  They 
glided  along  smoothly  and  quietly  for  ten  days, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  stop  and  dry  their 
boats.  After  starting  for  the  second  time,  and  tra- 
veling a  few  miles,  they  saw  a  large  company  of 
Indians,  who  had  been  encamped  a  short  distance 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  taking  up  their 
lodges  to  leave.  The  men  glided  along  under  a 
bluff  bank  which  prevented  them  from  being  discov- 
ered. Their  boats  lasted  only  four  days  longer,  when 
they  began  to  leak,  and  the  party  were  compelled 
to  stop  and  kill  buffalo,  and  make  new  boats  of  this 
kind,  as  they  had  not  yet  come  to  timber  of  which 
canoes  could  be  made.  These  boats  proved  to  have 
less  durability,  than  the  first  they  made,  as  they 
lasted  but  nine  days,  when  they  were  abandoned  as 
useless.  By  this  time,  however,  they  had  come  to 
timber,  and  they  went  to  work  with  two  axes  and 
made  two  canr  which  they  lashed  together,  and 
in  which  they  put  their  furs.  In  these  they  resumed 
their  journey,  and  floated  down  with  the  current 
without  any  thing  occurring  to  excite  unusual  ap- 
prehensions of  d  anger,  until  the  fourth  day,  when 
they,  as  they  wer  3  descending  the  river,  heard  below 
them  the  report  of  guns,  and  the  sound  of  that 
which  seemed  to  be  bells.  They  therefore  pushed 
their  canoes  to  shore  and  concealed  them  by  hack- 
ing down  bushes  over  them ;  and  remained  there 
until  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  night.    They  theo 
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very  caatiously  puBhed  their  canoes  into  the  current 
and  as  the  night  was  dark  and  rain  was  falling,  they 
passed  without  being  seen  by  the  savages.  As  it 
frequently  lightened,  when  they  were  passing  th« 
Indians,  they  unexpectedly  found  themselves  pass- 
ing down  considerable  falls  in  the  Arkansas,  of 
which  they  had  no  knowledge.  They  passed  over 
without  any  unfavorable  accident.  Two  days  jour- 
ney from  these  falls  they  overtook  eight  Cherokee 
Indians  going  down  to  one  of  their  villages.  At 
first  they  were  very  shy  and  alarmed,  but  the  party 
laid  down  their  guns  and  made  signs  of  friendship 
and  they  then  met  Captain  Williams  and  talked 
with  him.  He  procured  from  them  some  salt  and 
tobacco,  luxuries  by  the  way,  which  they  had  not 
tasted  for  the  last  six  months.  When  the  interview 
ended  between  the  captain  and  the  Indians,they  both 
moved  on  in  their  canoes.  The  Indians  showed  a 
disposition  to  keep  with  the  captain,  and  the  cap- 
tain knowing  the  treacherous  character  of  the  sdv- 
ages,  was  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  For  two 
or  three  days  they  hung  about  our  little  party  in 
spite  of  all  that  they  could  do  to  prevent  it,  landing 
when  they  would  land,  and  traveling  when  and 
only  when  they  would  travel. 

When  they  drew  near  a  Cherokee  village,  these 
fellows  went  ahead,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to 
communicate  to  their  people  the  fact  of  these  men 
being  on  the  river,  and  to  prepare  to  rob  them.  For 
when  they  approached  the  village,  the  river  was 
absolutely  covered  with  canoes,  playing  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  drum  and  fife  wore 
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naking  music ;  and  when  Uc  ain  Willlama*  ca- 
noes came  opposite  to  their  village,  the  Indians 
rowed  up  by  the  side  of  them,  sprung  into  them, 
seized  the  rifles,  claimed  the  three  men  as  prison- 
en,  and  tumbled  all  the  furs  out  on  shore  and  car- 
ried them  off.  In  the  meantime  Williams  and  the 
two  Coopers  were  ordered  to  follow  a  large  Indian, 
whilst  they  were  guarded  by  about  fifty  with  guns. 
They  were  conducted  about  ten  miles,  to  an  agent 
for  the  United  States,  a  Mr.  Lovely,  for  trial,  as 
they  were  suspected  for  being  three  men  who  had 
robbed  the  Osages,  and  whom  Lovely  had  author- 
ized to  be  apprehended.  They  were  detained  about 
three  days,  when,  having  satisfied  the  agent  that 
they  were  not  the  men  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
they  were  discharged,  and  their  furs  were  restored 
to  them. 

Down  the  river  Arkansas  our  three  adventurers 
continued  to  float  in  their  cotton-wood  craft,  de- 
lighted with  their  success  iif  escaping  all  the  dan- 
gers behind  them,  and  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  white  man.  They  soon  reached,  afier  passing 
the  Cherokee  village,  a  trading  post,  not  far  above 
what  is  now  the  seat  of  government  of  Arkansas, 
where  they  disposed  of  their  furs  for  the  snug  sum 
of  about  five  thousand  liollars,  to  a  white  trader 
whose  name  was  M.  Murry.  Those  furs  would 
now  brirg  double  that  amount.  From  this  point 
they  crossed  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  thence  up  the 
Misi^ouri  back  again  to  Cooper's  fort,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  one  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'ikaiMn  liver— Hontn's  parediafr— Iti  Muree— Statementi  of  Pik*» 
WorioDUi  and  Spencer  deaoend  the  Colorado— Sceneiy  of  thai 
river  8panbh  Caravan— Thej  go  to  Upper  California — Spend  the 
winter  in  that  eoontij,  examining  the  country — Return  to  Santa  Ye, 

Before  we  return  to  the  narrative  of  the  events 
that  attended  the  wanderings  of  Workman  and 
Spencer,  we  will  furnish  a  few  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Arkansas  river  and  the  country  through  which 
it  passes.  This  great  affluent  to  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  is  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  to  the 
mountains  during  the  spring  freshet ;  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year  its  navigation  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain that  high  up.  It  has  one  peculiarity,  noticed 
by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  that  is,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  its  source  it  has  a  deep,  navi- 
gable stream  any  season  of  the  year,  whilst  for  an 
extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  below  the 
mountains  the  bed  of  the  river  is  wide  and  a  perfect 
sand-bar,  which,  in  the  summer  season^  is  so  near 
dry  that  the  water  does  not  run,  but  stands  about 
in  ponds.  The  water  no  doubt  sinks.  **  The  bor- 
ders of  the  Arkansas  river,"  says  one  who  explored 
that  couitry  in  1807,  "may  be  termed  the  terresirial 
paradisv  of  vnr  territories  for  the  wandering  say- 
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agon.  Of  all  countries  visited  by  the  footsteps  of 
dviJized  man,  there  never  was  one,  probably,  that 
produced  game  in  greater  abundance,  and  we  know 
that  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  erratic  na- 
tions Are  such  as  never  to  give  them  a  numerooi 
population  ',  and  I  believe  that  there  are  buffalo,  elk 
and  deer  sufficient  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
alone,  if  used  without  waste,  to  feed  aU  the  sav- 
ages in  the  United  States'  territory  one  century.** 
The  above  extract  is  from  Pike's  journal,  and  al- 
though it  may  seem  extravagant,  it  is  most  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  observation  of  all  men 
who  traveled  through  those  regions  at  that  early 
day.  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Missouri,  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  living  man,  and 
who  was  among  the  first  traders  to  Santa  Fe,  in- 
formed me  that  his  wagons  were  stopped  for  two 
hours  by  a  frightened  herd  of  buffalo,  that  threat- 
ened to  overrun  their  caravar.  They  succeeded 
in  dividing  the  multitude,  by  firing  their  gnns  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  they  passed 
on  both  sides.  As  far  as  they  could  see,  in  every 
direction  from  the  point  they  occupied,  the  face  of 
the  country  seemed  to  be  densely  covered  with  the 
moving  mass  of  living  &'4flmals.  How  immensely 
great  must  the  herd  have  been,  when  their  passing 
the  caravan  consumed  about  two  hours.  We  could 
give  many  other  similar  statements,  if  it  were 
necessary,  made  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  going 
to  prove  the  abundance  of  buffalo  at  that  time,  on 
all  the  western  and  south-western  waters.  The 
earliest  adventurers  were  under  the  impression  that 
18 
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game  could  not  become  scarce,  and  that  then 
would  be  an  abundance  for  the  savages  for  many 
ages  tj  come. 

Let  us  compare  these  statements  with  those 
found  in  Captain  Fremonfs  expedition  in  the 
years  1843^  4.  "A  great  portion  of  the  region  !•> 
habited  by  this  nation  (the  Shoshonees)  formerly 
abounded  in  game,  the  bufTalo  ranging  about  In 
herds,  as  we  found  them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and 
the  pi  .ins  dotted  with  scattering  bands  of  antelope  \ 
but  so  rapidly  have  they  disappeared  within  a  few 
years,  that  now,  as  we  journeyed  along,  an  occa- 
sional bufialo  and  a  few  wild  antelope  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  abundance  which  had  covered  the 
country  with  animal  life.  The  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  buffalo  Is  disappearing  from  our 
territory  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  re- 
member the  gi'eat  scale  on  which  their  destruction 
b  yearly  carried  on.  With  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, the  business  of  the  American  trading  posts 
is  carried  on  in  their  skins ;  every  year  the  Indian 
villages  make  new  lodges,  for  which  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo  furnishes  the  material ;  and  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  where  they  are  still  found,  the  Indi- 
auB  derive  their  entire  support  from  them,  and 
slaughter  them  with  thoughtless  and  abominable 
extravagance.  Uke  the  Indians  themselves,  they 
have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  west,  and  like 
them  they  are  visibly  diminishirg." 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Colorado  and  Bear  river,  buffalo  existed  in 
great  abundance,  and  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaosti 
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ble  source  of  subsistence  upon  which  the  savaigei 
might  safely  depend  for  a  century  to  come.  But 
the  buffalo  are  gone  from  that  region,  and  the  poor 
destitute  natives  are  frequently  exposed  to  starva- 
tion. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  buffalo  -were 
never  so  abundant  in  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  they  were  on  the  eastern  waters.  Through- 
out all  the  country  east  of  the  mountains  are  found 
what  are  called  buffalo  paths  or  routes,  that  con- 
tinue for  hundreds  of  miles,  from  several  inches  to 
several  feet  in  depth.  These  ancient  vestiges  are 
not  met  with  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  time  was  when  expeditions  crossing  the 
plains  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  and  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  could  almost  at  any 
time  see  bands  of  buffalo  ranging  about,  and  could 
safely  depend  upon  them  for  subsistence.  Now  an 
expedition  does  not  think  of  depending  upon  the 
game  of  the  country  to  sustain  thtm  on  their  jour 
ney,  but  are  always  supplied  with  provisions  to 
take  them  through.  A  company  going  either  to 
Oregon  or  Santa  Fe  would  have  to  travel  several 
hundred  miles  from  Independence,  a  frontier  town 
of  Missouri,  before  they  would  see  buffalo,  and 
when  they  see  them,  they  may  look  out  for  Indians 
as  they  now,  like  the  wolves,  follow  the  buffalo. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  in  buffalo  skins,  as  carried  on  by  the  dif 
ferent  companies,  we  would  state  that  Captain 
Fremont  gives  a  statement  furnished  him  by  a  ' 
partner  of  the  American  fur  Company,  which  fixes 
the  total  amount  of  robes  anriually  traded  to  tht 
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•niferent  companies  at  ninety  thousand.  Bat  we 
are  to  remember  that  there  are  a  number  of  tribes 
of  Indians  who  depend  upon  the  buffalo  for  subsis- 
tence, who  furnish  no  skins  for  trade.  The  Indians, 
too,  generally  kill  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo 
in  the  summer  and  fall  seasons,  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  hot  sun  to  dry  the  meat  for  winter  provisions , 
and  yet  at  this  time  the  skins  are  not  fit  for  pur- 
poses of  trade.  The  skins  that  are  good  for  dress- 
ina'  are  only  those  that  are  procured  in  the  winter, 
wuc^  ^e  wool  and  hair  is  long.  To  this  is  to  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  hides  of  bulls  are  noi  taken 
off  and  dressed  at  any  season.  And  then  again 
an  immense  number  of  calves  are  killed  by  the 
wolves. 

Immense^  therefore,  as  the  herds  of  buffalo  may 
have  been,  from  the  above  statements,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  see  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  race  of  that  animal  will  be  almost  if  not 
quite  extinct  on  the  plains  and  prairies  of  the  far 
west.  Tue  question  may  be  ask^d,  what  will  be 
the  means  of  subsistence  left  the  different  tribes 
when  this  takes  place  ?  We  answer,  those  tribes 
are  diminishing  and  disappearing  as  fast,  if  not 
faster,  than  their  means  of  subsistence.  Such  are 
the  dreadful  conflicts  that  are  constantly  taking 
place  between  the  different  tribes,  such  the  massa- 
cres and  burning  of  each  other's  towns  and  villages, 
besides  acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  individuals, 
that  scarcely  the  name  remains  of  tribes  that  were 
once  very  numerous  and  formidable.  And  if  these 
savage  customs  are  kept  up,  as  they  in  all  proba^ 
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bility  will  be,  the  race  of  the  red  man  wiH  diminish 
BO  fast  that  they  will  not  furnish  any  obstruction 
to  the  expansion  of  our  population  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory.  When  their  country  may 
be  needed  to  receive  the  surplus  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  there  will  be  no  necessity  tc 
prompt  us  to  get  it  by  conquest  or  by  purchase 
The  original  proprietors  will  not  be  there  to  vindi- 
cate their  claims  to  it,  or  to  waylay  the  white  man 
and  take  his  scalp. 

Captain  Williams  speaks  of  the  country  near  the 
Arkansas  as  generally  beautiful  and  rich,  as  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  rjiising  of  stock  of  every  kind. 
Any  number  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  could  be 
kept  there,  as  the  earth,  both  winter  and  summer 
furnishes  spontaneously  an  abundance  of  food 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  country  being 
densely  populated  is  the  total  want  of  timber  in 
many  parts.  But  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  timber  can  be  raised  with  succesa  in 
the  rich  soil  of  the  west.  The  discovery  of  coal,  no 
doubt,  will  make  the  country  habitable.  In  many 
places  in  the  prairie  states,  coal  has  been  found  in 
abundance,  supplying  the  absence  of  timber 

We  have  said  that  Williams,Workman  and  Spencer 
supposed  they  were  on  the  Red  river,  and  the  little 
knowledge  they  had  of  the  country  led  Workman 
and  Spencer  to  think  that,  if  they  ascended  this 
(Red)  river  to  its  sourcs  and  crossed  a  mountain 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  would  bo  in 
the  Spanish  country,  and  somewhere  near  Santa  Fe, 
the  seat  of  government.     And  they  would  have 
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roachod  Santa  Fe  by  this  route,  if  they  had  really  Utt^ 
on  Red  river,  but  they  were  on  the  great  Arkansas, 
jl^iboring  under  this  mistake,  our  two  trappers  set 
off  Lip  the  river,  resolved  to  follow  the  main  branch 
to  its  soiurce,  from  which  they  must  have  been  at 
that  time  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 
Fortunately  they  were  but  a  few  days'  travel  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  passed  over  that  part  of 
their  journey,  by  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of 
caution,  without  being  detected  by  the  savages. 
Whe.i  they  reached  the  mountains,  they  observed 
game  was  diminishing  in  quantity,  which  was  a  cir- 
cumstance in  their  favor,  as  the  country  was  not 
likely  to  be  overrun  with  prowling  bands  of  Indians 
Indeed  they  saw  very  few  signs  of  Indians,  and 
what  they  saw  were  very  old.  When  they  entered 
the  mountains,  they  traveled  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  crossed  to 
the  north  side .  They  speak  of  a  very  high  peak  that 
was  visible  nearly  all  the  time  they  were  on  that 
ris'er  Its  top  was  covered  with  snow  and  glistened 
in  the  sun.  It  seemed  so  very  high,  to  use  their  own 
v^rords  "  that  a  cloud  could  not  pass  between  its  top 
auL  the  sky."  It  was,  most  probably  the  peak,  the 
altitude  of  which  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  the 
year  before,  (1807),  and  found  to  be  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  peak  is  so  very  remarkable  as  to  be 
known  to  all  the  savage  nations  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around,  and  to  be  spoken  of  with  admiration  by 
the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  the  bounds 
of  their  travels  north-west.    Pike  speaks  of  it,  a^ 
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not  being  out  of  sight,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  days 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  very  high  peaks,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  they  can  be  seen  a  very 
great  distance,  although  they  may  appear  to  be 
within  8  day's  ride.  The  top  of  some  of  these 
peaks  are  inaccessible,  from  obstructions  that  are  in 
the  wa>,  and  from  the  fact,  that  ^..hey  are  covered 
with  deep  snows.  Workman  and  Spencer  whilst 
on  the  Arkansas  observed  the  trace  of  a  party  as- 
sending  the  river,  which  was  old,  and  proved  to  be 
that  of  Pike's  party  in  1807,  as  they  saw  the  names 
of  the  men  occasionally  engraved  on  rock  and  trees 
and  the  name  Red  river  also,  a  circumstance  that 
confirmed  them  in  their  notion,  that  they  were  on 
that  river.  This  fact  was  calculated  to  encourage 
them,  as  they  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  lieu- 
tenant Pike  himself  was  laboring  at  the  time  that 
he  was  on  the  Arkansas,  under  the  same  mistake, 
and  found  himself  on  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  in  the 
Spanish  country,  to  his  great  regret,  and  contrary  to 
his  intentions.  They,  therefore,  aimed  to  follow  the 
trail  of  Pike's  company,  as  it  would  lead  them  to 
the  source  of  Red  river,  whence  they  would  cross 
into  New  Mexico.  As  it  was  summer  season. 
Workman  and  Spencer  fsired  much  better  than  they 
would,  if  it  had  been  winter.  They  traveled  all  day 
when  they  thought  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  killed  no 
more  game  than  was  necessary  to  supply  them  with 
provisions.  As  they  approached  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  altitude  of  the  country  seemed  to  be 
veiy  great,  and  there  were  a  number  of  peaks  of 
vast  elevation,  that  were  nearly  all  the  time  to  b% 
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Been,  distinctly  covered  with  ^ow.  The  connii^ 
was  generally  destitute  of  timber,  except  here  and 
there  clumps  of  trees,  that  were  a  variety  of  pines 
Some  cedar  was  also  to  be  seen. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  ramblings  of  these 
two  trappers  in  this  terra  incognita,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  they  ceased  to  make  notes  of  the  events 
of  their  travelings.  They  found  it  inconvenient, 
and  it  consumed  time.  Indeed  they  had  not  paper 
nor  the  disposition.  As  they  were  anxious  to  ex 
tricate  themselves  from  those  labyrinths  in  which 
they  had  been  entangled  so  long,  they  thought  but 
little  about  enlightening  the  minds  of  others,  es- 
pecially as  they  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether 
they  would  ever  again  reach  the  abodes  of  civiliza- 
tion. All  the  facts,  therefore,  which  they  were  en* 
abled  to  furnish,  connected  with  this  part  of  their 
expedition,  were  drawn  from  memory,  and  although 
interesting,  they  must  constitute  but  a  small  amount 
of  that  kind  of  valuable  information  which  a  jour- 
nal faithfully  kept  would  have  furnished  about  a 
region  and  its  inhabitants,  of  which,  even  yet,  but 
little  is  known. 

They  represent  beaver,  as  they  ascended  this 
river,  as  very  abundant,  frequently  furnishing  their 
principal  food.  As  they  had  no  traps,  they  used 
their  rifles  to  procure  them.  Another  article  of 
food  was  what  is  commonly  called  mountain  mut 
ton,  which  is  very  delicate  and  sweet.  It  is  the 
flesh  of  the  mountain  sheep,  whio)i  is  variously 
called  the  big-horn  by  the  trappers,  the  asahto  b> 
the  Idandans,  and  the  argali  and  ibex  by  othen. 
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They  go  in  flocks,  and  generally  frequent  the  clifis 
of  the  mountains,  and  if  they  are  alarmed  in  the 
▼alleys,  into  which  they  sometimes  descend,  they 
escape  to  the  highest  precipices,  where  they  in- 
dulge their  curiosity  by  gazing  on  all  below  them. 
They  generally  seek  the  places  among  the  rocks 
that  are  the  most  inaccessible  to  man.  They  are 
said  not  to  be  very  wild,  and  to  fall  far  behind  the 
antelope  in  the  grace,  and  ease,  and  fleetness  with 
which  the  latter  animal  moves  over  the  ground.  A 
little  caution  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  enables  him 
to  get  within  shot  of  it,  when  it  is  on  ground  on 
which  he  can  approach  it.  It  is  called  the  big- 
horn from  its  horns,  which  are  very  large,  and 
twisted  like  those  of  a  ram.  They  are  very  long 
also,  and  a  gentleman  now  living  in  Missouri  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  seen  them  used  by  the 
Upper  Nez  Pierces  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
The  big-horn  has  short  hair  like  a  deer,  and  re- 
sembles it  in  shape,  except  as  to  its  head  and  horns, 
which  resemble  those  of  a  sheep.  It  abounds  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Columbia  to  California.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  a  large  deer,  and  the  horns  of  a  full-grown, 
large  male,  are  frequently  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  one  foot  and  three  inches  at  the  base 
Nirth  of  the  country  ranged  by  the  big-horu  is 
found  the  woolly  sheep,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  big-horn.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
difierent  animal,  and  in  its  habits  and  appearance 
resembles  the  goat,  and  more  properly  belongs  to 
that  genua.    Its  covering  is  a  growth  of  long  whitf 
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wool,  interspersed  with  long  hair.  Like  a  goat,  it 
has  a  beard,  short  legs,  a  deep  belly,  :and  is  not 
very  active.  Its  horns,  which  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  have  a  polished  surface,  and  are  very 
black.  They  are  by  no  means  very  abundaiit,  and 
not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  their  flesh  as  an 
article  of  diet.  The  trappers  represent  the  fleece 
of  this  animal  as  exceedingly  fine,  and  would  be 
vciy  valuable,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  Flat-head  Indians  are  said  to  use 
the  skins  ot  these  an'mals  for  purposes  of  clothing. 
The  flocks  of  the  bighorn  seen  by  Workman  and 
Spencer  increased  aa  they  approached  .he  head  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  could  be  seen  on  the  brow  of 
mountains,  and  often  standing  on  the  edge  of  very 
high  and  shelving  rocks.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
great  deal  of  security  when  they  had  reached  some 
extreme  height,  and  added  much  to  the  wild  and 
imposing  character  of  mountain  scenery.  When 
they  killed  a  young  one,  which  was  sometimes  the 
case,  they  had  a  fine  repast,  as  its  flesh  was  very 
tender  as  well  as  fat. 

It  was  when  Spencer  was  making  an  effort  to 
shoot  a  '*  mountain  mutton"  that  he  sustained  an 
injury  in  one  of  his  feet  that  caused  them  to  sus- 
pend their  wanderings  for  two  weeks.  It  was  in 
the  ne'^ghborhood,  as  they  believed,  of  the  head 
springs  of  the  river  whose  courses  they  had  been 
following  so  long  and  so  faithfully .  This  interrup- 
tion caused  them  to  select  a  clump  of  pines,  m 
which  they  fixed  up  a  lodge  en  svich  a  plan  as  to 
defend  themselves  with  more  success,  if  the  j  should 
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be  iMt/leBked  by  savages.  Here  they  whiled  awaj 
the  slow  revolving  hours  of  twelve  or  fifteen  long 
summer  days,  devising  every  plan  "  to  kill  time" 
of  which  they  could  think,  and  which  they  could 
safely  adopt.  Every  circumstance  seemed  to  com- 
bine to  make  time  irksome  and  tedious.  They 
were  lost  in  their  ow  n  minds  as  to  their  precise  lo- 
cality. They  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  country  from  which  they  had  set  out.  They 
were  seeking  safety  from  the  savages  by  betaking 
themselves  to  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
could  not  boast  of  a  very  great  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  were  at  that  time  not  very  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  our  citizens.  And  then  they  had 
lost  the  trail  of  Pike's  TitiHy,  and  might  not  be  on 
the  right  route,  or  even  any  route,  to  the  Spanish 
country. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  tell  us  that  we  shall  have 
grace  given  us  according  to  our  day  and  trials.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  latent  energies  in  man, 
which  are  wakened  up  whenever,  and  only  when 
their  exercise  is  necessary,  to  raise  us  above  our 
trials  and  hardships,  or  to  enable  us  to  combat  our 
difficulties  with  success.  These  energies  or  capa- 
bilities of  buffeting  difficulties,  in  the  case  o^  some 
men,  may  never  be  developed,  because  they  may 
never  be  surrounded  by  circumstances  that  make 
their  exercise  necessary.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  such  men, 
under  certain  circumstances,  would  not  also  be  pa- 
tient in  enduring  hardships  and  trials,  and  brave  iu 
the  hour  of  danger. 
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III  tkj  midBt  of  their  perplexing  difficulties  thefts 
men  avow  they  kept  in  good  cheer.  Now  and  then 
Workman  killed  some  game,  as  they  needed  it,  and 
\  was  his  daily  business  to  reconnoitre  the  country 
iround,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  thing 
to  be  seen  calculated  to  awaken  apprehensions  of 
ianger.  By  means  of  nooses  on  the  end  of  long, 
light  poles,  they  caught  several  birds,  (magpies)  as 
they  thought.  These,  after  cropping  one  of  their 
wings  to  prevent  them  from  flying  off,  they  would 
throw  into  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  then 
they  would  practice  with  bows  and  arrows  which 
they  made,  trying  to  bring  them  down  in  Indian 
style.  Whilst  Workman  was  beating  about  one 
day  in  the  vicinity  of  their  camp  he  saw  a  huge 
grizzly  bear,  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  off,  jogging 
along  down  a  small  stream,  and  going  (he  waa 
pleased  to  observe)  directly  from  their  camp.  They 
had  had  no  thoughts  about  such  unwelcome  visiters, 
as  they  had  observed  no  signs  of  their  presence  in 
that  neighborhood. 

These  men  were  now  in  a  region,  as  they  thinl' 
that  gives  rise  to  the  Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  tht 
great  south-western  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  the. 
Arkansas,  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado 
of  California.  Speeiking  in  reference  to  this  par 
ticulai  '•eeion.  Lieutenant  Pike  says  :  "  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  can  take  a  position  in 
the  mountains,  from  whence  I  can  visit  the  source 
of  any  of  these  rivers  in  one  day."  This  asser- 
tion may  be  true,  and  we  do  not  know  that  any 
diicoveries  thai  have  been  made  prove  it  untrue 
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flier  e  is  one  thing,  however,  certainly  true,  and  that 
's,  that  region  to  this  day  remains,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, unexplored;  and  the  statements  Pike  received, 
dnd  which  he  seemed  to  credit,  about  some  of  these 
rivers,  were  incorrect,  as  subsequent  discoveries  will 
vhow.  "  By  the  route  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  California,  I  am  confident,"  ^ays  he, 
"in  asserting,  (if  my  information  from  Spanish 
gentlemen  of  intelligende  is  correct),  there  can  be 
established  the  best  communication  on  this  side  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien^  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  ;  as,  admitting  the  utmost,  the  land 
carriage  would  not  be  more  than  two  hundred 
mites,  and  the  route  may  be  made  quite  as  eligible 
as  our  public  high-ways  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  Rio  Colorado  is  to  the  Gulph  of  Cali- 
fornia what  the  Mississippi  is  to  the  Gulph  of -Mex- 
ico, and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  bur- 
den opposite  to  the  upper  part  of  Sonora."  This 
infoi  nation,  furnished  Lieutenant  Pike  about  the 
Colorado,  or  Green  river,  as  it  is  now  sometimes 
called,  has  been  proved,  by  subsequent  discoveries, 
to  be  entirely  incorrect.  Its  length  is  about  twelve 
hundred  miles,  eight  hundred  of  which  are  broken 
into  falls  and  rapids,  so  numerous  and  dan<^  ^rous 
as  to  defy  navigation  in  any  way  whatev  From 
one  to  two  hundred  miles  of  its  lower  part  is  in  all 
probability  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  larger  class. 
Bat  more  about  the  Rio  Colorado  in  another  place. 
We  have  said  that  Workman  and  Spencer  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  there  is  a  region,  (in  the 
opinion  of  Pike  of  no  great  extent)  which  constitutet 
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the  great  fountain  head  of  the  great  rivers  we  m- 
tioned.  This  region  is  the  most  remarkab  and 
highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  a  ^d  of 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  eternal  snows  It  is 
■aid  to  be  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  am  ibout 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  is  now  called  the  Wi  (-river 
mountains.  Although  Workman  and  Spender  may 
have  wandered  about  in  the  south  extremity  of  what 
is  now  understood  to  be  the  Wind-river  sierra,  yet 
we  think  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Del  Norte  per- 
haps have  their  fountain-heads  further  south.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  Columbia,  Color&do,  and 
the  main  affluents  to  the  Missouri,  can  be  traced  to 
this  grand  treasury  of  waters. 

One  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
IS  in  the  Wind-river  range,  and  is  probably  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Vario  s 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  height  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  jus- 
tice is  done  to  their  real  altitude,  they  will  be  only 
second  to  the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe. 
Their  height  has  been  diminished  to  the  eye  by  the 
great  elevations  fiom  which  they  rise.  They  con- 
sist, according  to  Long,  of  ridges,  knobs,  r^nd  peaks, 
variously  disposed.  They  were  called  by  some  of 
the  first  discoverers,  the  Shining  Mountains,  from 
the  fact  that  the  higher  parts  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snows,  which  give  them  a  luminous  and 
brilliant  appearance.  By  the  joint  means  .  »£  the 
barometer  and  trigonome'  ric  measurement,  one  of 
t)ie  peaks  has  been  ascertained  to  be  twenty^five 
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thousand  feet,  and  there  are  others  of  nearly  the 
■ame  height  in  the  vicinity. 

Workman  and  Spencer  relate  a  phenomenon, 
that,  at  first  gave  them  much  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
that  was  the  reports  or  singular  explosions  among 
these  mountains,  resembling  heavy  distant  thunder. 
They  could  be  heard  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  more  particularly  in  clear,  calm  weather.    At 
first  they  had  various  coi\jectures  about  the  c^use 
They  thought  at  one  time  it  was  distant  thunder 
and  again  they  supposed  it  to  be  the  report  of  ar 
tillery.    A  third  explanation  was,  that  the  myste 
rioas  sounds  were  produced  by  volcanic  irruptions 
The  existence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and 
others  who  have  been  in  those  regions.     It  is  a 
mystery,  which  excites  the  admiration  and  awe  of 
the  various  tribes,  and  some  of  them  regard  it  as 
the  voice  of  the  great  Wacondah,  (Supreme  Being) 
who  holds  his  residence,  as  they  believe,  in  those 
mountains. 

When  Spencer  was  able  to  walk,  the  two  solitary 
trappers,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  struck  out 
for  the  sources  of  the  Del  Norte,  traveling  a  west 
course.  They  state,  that  the  country  through  which 
they  passed  was  generally  mountainous  prairie, 
abounding  in  fountains  and  lakes  and  vast  beds  of 
snow,  that  are  the  sources  of  those  mighty  rivers, 
east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  few 
days'  faithful  journeying  brought  them  to  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  mountains,  where  there  was  a  delightful 
spring  of  water,  remarkably  pure  and  cold.    If     \ 
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«  wesfc  course ;  and  this,  in  their  view,  must  be  the 
Hource  of  the  Del  Norte.  Now  their  hearts  wer« 
glad,  as  they  fancied  they  had  struck  a  stream  whicb 
would  lead  them  out  of  the  extensive  wilderness  ii 
which  they  had  been  lost  so  long  a  time.  Here  1 
would  remark,  the  subsequent  history  of  these  two 
wande/ers  will  show,  they  were  again  mistaken. 
The  bubbling  fountain  which  they  supposed  to  be 
the  som'ce  of  the  Del  Norte,  was  one  of  the  many 
fountains  of  the  Colorado.  They  followed  a  small 
streamlet,  until  it  swelled  into  a  mighty  river,  that 
dashes  its  waters  against  rocks  and  precipices,  and 
rolls  on  and  widens  and  deepens,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles.  When  the  stream  acquired  a 
magnitude  that,  they  thought,  would  justify  it, 
the  went  to  work  with  a  light  axe,  which  they  had 
retained,  and  constructed  a  small  canoe,  which  they 
hoped,  would  save  them  many  a  long  and  weary 
tramp,  in  those  Alpine  regions.  Whilst  Spencer 
was  making  this  little  craft.  Workman  consumed  a 
day  iu  examining  the  river,  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
navigable.  He  reported  that  he  had  reached  a  very 
high  point  near  the  river,  from  which  he  had  a  most 
delightful  view  of  its  banks  and  course ;  and  that 
its  surface  seemed  to  be  remarkably  placid  and 
free  from  fails.  Its  banks  were  also  very  low  and 
destitute  of  timber. 

This  discovery  seemed  almost,  in  their  minds,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  difficulties.  In  a  few  dayi 
more  they  would  glide  on  the  beautiful  surface  of 
this  peaceful  river  into  a-  ^  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
meuts,  which  would  be  a  home  to  them  when  com- 
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pared  \ritli  their  present  forlorn  situation.  Bot 
they  were  doomed  to  more  disappointments.  New 
and  fresh  difficulties  and  mazes  were  before  them. 
When  they  had  procured  a  supply  of  meat  that 
would  last  them  several  days,  and  had  put  it  into 
their  little  boat,  they  committed  themselves  to  the 
current.  They  glided  along  in  fine  style  for  the 
first  fifty  miles.  Through  this  distance  a  beautilVil 
undulating  prairie,  without  a  stick  of  timber  fbr 
many  miles,  stretched  out  from  the  banks  of  th« 
river  in  every  direction.  Towards  sun-set,  howevei, 
the  aspect  of  the  countiy  before  them  began  to  as- 
sume a  wild,  romantic,  and  forbidding  character. 
A  frowning  mountain  enclosed  their  prospect,  and 
seemed  to  hem  in  the  river.  As  they  approached 
this  unexpected  obstruction,  the  surface  of  the  water 
began  to  be  irregular  and  rough.  They  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  travel  after  night-fall ;  they  there- 
fore pulled  to  shore  to  await  the  disclosures  that 
might  be  furnished  by  the  light  of  another  day. 
The  next  morning  very  early,  with  rifles  in  hand, 
they  left  their  canoe  and  walked  ahead  to  gain 
some  point  from  which  they  might  be  able  to  ex- 
amine the  country  and  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  learn  something  about  both.  After  several 
hours  of  toil  and  ascent,  they  reached  an  elevation 
where  they  had  a  view  of  the  scenery  before  them, 
that  was  wilder  and  more  imposing  than  anything 
they  had  ever  seen  before.  The  bed  of  the  river, 
which  had  generally  been  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth,  was  now  contracted  to  a 
passage  not  more  than  forty  yards  wide,  and  walled 
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up  eeveral  hundred  feet  high  >/  tremendous  battlo* 
ments  of  basaltic  rock.  Through  this  narrow  de- 
file the  river  flowed  almost  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow.  Beyond  these  rapids  there  were  eviderlly 
falls,  as  their  tumultuous  roar  could  be  distincily 
heard,  and  clouds  of  spray  could  be  seen  susp*  i 
ded  in  the  air.  For  an  hour  or  two  our  trappere 
remained  seated  upon  the  ground,  gazing  with 
mingled  feelings  of  disappointment  and  astoni^^h- 
ment  at  this  magnificent  scene. 

At  one  time  the  roaring  of  the  distant  cataract 
would  rise  and  swell  with  the  breeze  that  bore  the 
lulling  sound  to  their  ears.  Again,  as  the  gentle 
gale  would  sink,  the  tumult  of  angry  waters  would 
for  a  while  die  away  in  the  distance.  The  feel- 
ing of  disappointment,  for  a  time,  was  lost  in  those 
of  wonder  and  awe,  and  the  trappers  seemed  to 
forget  their  situation,  as  they  mused  upon  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  romance  of  this  exhibition  of 
nature.  Seeing  satisfactorily  that  quick  destruc- 
tion awaited  them  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass 
the  narrow  defile,  they  returned  to  their  camp  to 
get  a  few  articles  they  had  left  in  their  canoe,  as 
well  as  some  provisions.  But  when  they  came  in 
view  of  the  place  where  they  had  left  their  canoe 
they  saw  three  savages  in  it,  and  in  the  act  of  push* 
ing  it  from  shore.  The  trappers  made  signs  to 
them,  which  seemed  only  to  frighten  them,  and  to 
cause  them  to  make  the  greater  efibrt  to  cross  the 
river.  Understanding  how  to  manage  such  a  water 
craft,  they  soon  reached  the  opposite  shore.  Ai 
Uiey  now  felt  secure,  they  paused  on  the  bank  to 
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gaze  with  curiosity  and  surprise  at  the  two  meni 
when  Workman  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  it  towards 
them.  The  report  of  his  gun  and  the  sight  of  the 
fire  struck  a  panic  among  them,  that  caused  them 
to  break  and  run.  The  trappers  were  particularly 
concerned  about  their  axe,  which  they  supposed 
was  in  the  canoe,  and  was  of  course  taken  away 
but  fortunately  they  had  left  it  on  the  land,  and  it 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  savages.  Who  these 
savages  were,  and  how  savage  they  were,  the  trap- 
pers were  entirely  ignorant,  as  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  parley.  Their  bodies  were  nearly 
naked,  and  they  presented  a  most  degraded  appear- 
ance. They  belonged,  perhaps,  to  a  tribe  of  "  les 
dignes  de  pitie^^  (objects  of  pity),  as  such  Indians 
are  sometimes  called,  who  constitute  a  mere  link 
between  human  nature  and  the  brute. 

Workman  and  Spencer  now  resumed  their  jour 
neyings  over  land,  alniing  to  follow  the  river  as 
near  as  they  could.  When  they  had  passed  the 
narrow  passage,  the  Colorado  expanded  again  to 
its  usual  breadth,  and  poured  over  falls  about  forty 
feet  high.  The  river  in  the  falls  was  full  of  large 
rock,  many  of  which  projected  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Against  these  the  waters  of  this 
great  river  dashed,  and  rebounded,  and  boiled  up, 
until  the  whole  surface  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect 
rage.  After  spending  the  day  in  clambering  the 
sides  of  very  rough  mountains,  and  winding  round 
and  roun'^  to  avoid  obstructions  and  to  find  ground 
on  which  they  could  travel,  they  succeeded  in 
getting   below  the  falls,  where   die  river  again 
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assumed  a  tranquil  and  plaoid  surface,  and  a  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  prairie  country  came  to  the  very 
banks.  These  men  would  have  made  another  ca- 
noe and  tried  it  again,  but  there  was  no  suitable 
timber,  and  they  thought  it  the  better  policy  to  as- 
certain something  more  about  the  navigation,  be- 
fore they  should  again  commit  themselves  to  its 
uncertain  current.  They  therefore  followed  it  from 
day  to  day,  as  near  as  they  could  get  to  its  banks, 
until  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  filled  vdth 
rapids,  and  rocks,  and  other  obstructions,  that  not 
only  rendered  the  navigation  unsafe,  but  utterly 
impossible.  Necessity,  therefore,  reconciled  them 
to  the  toil  of  traveling  on  foot.  They  kept  near 
the  river,  resolved  to  follow  it,  let  it  take  them  where 
it  might.  The  country  was  sometimes  very  broken 
and  mountainous,  and  very  often  they  would  have 
to  turn  back  and  retrace  their  steps,  and  make  a 
circuit  of  several  miles  to  find  a  way  through 
which  they  could  pass.  They  frequently  passed 
places  where  for  several  miles  the  banks  rose  up 
into  precipices  of  an  awful  height,  from  the  top^  of 
which  they  sometimes  took  a  view  of  the  river  be- 
low, as  ^  c  whirled,  and  dashed  about,  and  foa^Aied, 
and  struck  the  basaltic  rock,  impatient,  furious  and 
wild.  These  men  give  it  as  tl\eir  opinion  that  the 
scenery  of  the  Rio  Colorado  is  equal,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  any  other  part  of  North  America.  Their 
statements  are  very  applicable  to  the  Snake  river 
scenery,  which  is  also  represented  as  being  wild 
and  grand  beyond  description.  Indeed  it  may  bj 
uoticed  83  a  characteristic  of  the  rivers  west  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  that  they  are  marked  by  a  wild 
miyesty,  produced  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  rocka 
and  rapids,  that  place  them  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  smoothness  and  placidity  of  the  streams  east 
of  said  mountains.  This  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
eastern  rivers  will  operate  against  the  navigation 
of  the  western  waters,  and,  of  course,  against  the 
interests  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  if 
those  countries  should  ever  be  settled  by  a  civilized 
people 

Having  descended  this  river  for  several  hundred 
miles,  stiJl  believing  it  to  be  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
wondering  why  they  had  not  reached  Santa  Fe, 
they  came  to  a  pjiace  which  seemed  to  have  been 
much  used  as  a  crossing.  There  were  a  great  many 
signs  of  horses  and  mules,  but  they  were  old,  and 
all  pointing  an  east  course.  Indeed  the  signs  were 
80  numerous  that  Workman  and  Spencer  conjec- 
tured there  must  have  been  several  thousand. 
Without  the  least  hesitation  the  trappers  resolved 
to  follow  this  great  trail,  and  to  take  the  way  the 
signs  indicated  the  last  caravan  had  gone.  They 
felt  confident  that  this  trail  had  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  not  by  Indians.  They  travelsd  it  two 
days,  when  they  met  a  caravan  of  Spaniards  (forty 
or  fifty)  on  the  trail,- but  going  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  at  first  entertained  fears  they  were  In- 
dians, but  when  they  found  out  they  were  Span- 
iards, their  joy  was  too  great  to  be  described.  Nei- 
ther of  the  trappers  could  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  but  there  was  an  Englishman  in  the 
caravan,  and  one  or  two  Spaniards  who  could 
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speak  the  English  language  with  some  fluency 
They  therefore  found  no  difficulty  in  communica* 
ting  to  the  company  what  had  been  their  history  in 
the  mountains,  and   the  fact  that  they  were  no\f 
seeking  security  in  their  country. 

The  caravan  then  selected  a  suitable  place  for 
encampment,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some 
plan  for  the  protection  of  the  two  men  who  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  their  mercy,  for  these  Span- 
iards were,  by  no  means,  insensible  as  to  their  situa- 
tion. Until  midnight  they  listened  with  thrilling 
interest  to  the  details,  as  the  trappers  gave  them, 
of  their  trials  and  hardships  since  they  had  left  the 
United  States.  They  informed  Workman  and 
Spencer  that  the  river  which  they  had  descended 
was  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  that  they  were  about 
five  hundred  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  In  passing  over 
that  distance  they  had  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  from  the  Indians,  and  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  two  trappers  could  not  pass 
through  to  Santa  Fe  without  being  cut  off  by  the 
savages. 

The  caravan  was  going  towards  Puebla  de  loa 
Angelos,  a  town  in  Upper  California,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  region  of  country 
they  expected  to  be  engeiged  in  trading  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  expected  to  return  to 
Santa  Fe  with  horses  and  mules.  Part  of  the 
company  were  men  who  lived  in  Upper  California, 
but  they  had  accompanied  a  caravan  the  last 
spring  to  Santa  Fe,  and  were  now  returning  home. 
Workman  and  Spencer  determined  to  join  thecomr 
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pany  and  go  to  California,  where  they  would  spend 
the  approaching  winter,  and  in  the  spring  retura 
with  them  to  New  Mexico,  whence  they  hoped 
■ome  opportunity  would  present  itself  of  getting 
back  to  the  United  States.  They  were  therefore 
legularly  taken  into  the  service  of  the  company, 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  a  captain,  and 
furnished  with  mules  and  such  articles  as  they 
needed. 

The  company  next  morning  set  out,  and  were 
about  twenty  days*  travel  from  San  Gabriel,  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Pedro.  In  passing  over  this  distance 
a  great  deal  of  the  road  was  very  rocky  and  rough. 
The  season  was  dry  (a  circumstance,  by  no  means 
unusual  in  that  country),  and  the  company  had 
often  to  perform  long  and  toilsome  joiirnies  before 
they  could  reach  water.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  dis- 
tance from  one  watering  place  to  another  was  not 
less  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  very  often  from 
thirty  to  fifty  The  surface  of  the  country  was  often^ 
too,  a  bed  of  sand,  which  furnished  nothing  to  sus- 
tain their  mules.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
there  are  through  this  country  regular  jornadas  (as 
the  Spaniards  call  them)  and  stages  where  grass 
and  water  can  be  had  for  caravans,  whilst  the  coun- 
try intervening  is  almost  as  desolate  as  the  Sahara 
of  Africa.  By  making  these  regular  jornadas  or  day's 
journey  and  reaching  those  regular  stages,  cara- 
vans are  able  to  make  their  way  through  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Santa  Fe.  If  a  caravan  breaks  this 
regular  chain  of  stages,  their  toils  and  sufieringf 
are  often  veiy  severe.    These  caravans  are  often 
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017  great,  numbering  sometimes  several  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  which  sweep  away  all  the  grast 
near  their  route,  and  leave  the  earth  very  bare.  As 
they  journeyed  along.  Workman  and  Spencer  ob* 
served  the  bones  of  animals  scattered  about  in 
great  profusion  in  some  places,  and  upon  asking  fo 
an  explanation,  they  were  inform  ad  that  they  wer 
the  boL  d  of  horses  nrd  i  ;k  1  at  were  lost  b 
caravans  from  a  disease  ver^  ^n??;;  on  in  that  regioi 
called  the  "foot  evil,"  which  .  .mev^*  ^es  causes  thr 
loss  of  whole  bands  of  horses  and  mulej.  It  seem» 
to  be  aggravated,  if  not  really  created  by  traveling 
over  hot-sandy  plains  and  deserts,  and  suffering 
from  want  of  water.  Aflei  crossing  the  Colorado 
and  traveling  north-west  several  days,  the  company 
tamed  and  traveled  a  south-west  course  until  they 
reached  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  Pacific.  On  the 
right  of  iheir  route,  very  high  mountains  were  all 
the  time  visible,  the  peaks  of  which  were  white 
WAth  snow.  This  range  of  mountains,  (no  doubt 
what  is  now  called  the  Wahsatch  MountAius) 
seemed  to  be  infested  with  predatory  bands  of  In- 
dians, whose  regular  business  was  to  beset  the 
route  of  these  caravans  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 
As  this  company  passed,  they  could  be  frequently 
seen  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  peering  over  the 
plains,  and  reconnoitering  their  movements.  We 
would  briefly  state,  that  our  two  trappers  dpent  the 
winter  of  1809  in  Upper  Galifomia,  which  time 
Workman  spent  in  examining  the  country  and  trav- 
eling from  place  to  place  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tloB  he  could  of  a  countiy,  about  which  our  dttzeni 


at  that  time  knew  but  little  or  nothing.  As  it  <ji 
our  olyeci  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  to  give  a 
ifihort,  but  we  hope  a  faithful  account  of  California, 
it  IB  our  latentioa  to  interweave  all  the  Btatements 
of  Workman  in  thataccoui...  We  will,  therefore, 
•UBf  Mid  for  uie  present,  his  descriptions  of  Callfor 
nia,  that  they  may  appear  in  a  more  proper  place, 
and  we  will  ask  the  reader  to  go  with  us  to  Santa 
Fe,  where  in  the  summer  of  1810,  we  find  our  two 
mountaineers  and  trappers  safely  landed,  with  a 
Wge  caravan  of  mules  and  hortesi  both  in  f'^ 
health  and  good  cheer. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

11m  two  trappen  try  their  luck  in  Santa  Fe  for  several  yean — Sac  to  Ft 
trade  opens — An  opportunity  to  return  to  the  Statea^An  escort  sent  bf 
the  Governor  of  Santa  Fe — Captain  Viscano*s  dreadful  fight  with  the 
Camanches  on  the  Semirone — Several  killed  on  both  sides— The  noc 
tumal  tramp  express  to  Captain  Kiley  on  the  Arkansas — Mysterioua 
horse  and  thousands  of  mysteries— A  bold  attempt,  result  amusing. 

Workman  and  Spencer  being  men  without  fami- 
lies in  the  States,  and  being  foiled  thus  far  in  their 
efforts  to  make  fortunes,  resolved  to  try  their  luclc 
in  Santa  Fe,  as  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  be  very 
abundant.  They,  therefore,  took  up  their  abode  at 
the  seat  of  government  (Santa  Fe)  with  the  purpose 
of  remaining  there  for  several  years,  if  their  success 
should  justify  it,  and  when  they  had  amassed  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  precious  metals,  they  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  if  a  safe  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  This  shows  how  men  become 
weaned  from  the  habitudes  of  civilized  and  culti- 
vated society,  and  are  so  charmed  with  the  wild 
adventure  connected  with  savage  life,  that  they  are 
seldom  satisfied,  unless  they  are  braving  the  toils 
and  difficulties  of  the  wilderness,  and  realising  sU  the 
excitement  belonging  to  such  a  life.  Workman  and 
Spencer  remained  in  and  about  Santa  Fe,  for  fifteen 
years,  and  had  abandoned  all  thought  of  regaining 
C170) 
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the  place  of  their  nativity.  But  the  Santa  Fe  trade 
was  opened  up,  and  large  companies  every  spring 
crossed  the  plains  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico, 
with  goods  which  they  exchanged  at  a  great  profit  for 
gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  first  of  these  large  com- 
panies was  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Means, 
w  ho  with  part  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Caman- 
dies,  whilst  the  others  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives,  leaving  everything  they  had,  to  be  carried  off 
by  these  ruthless  sa/ages.  In  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  the  General  Government  sent  a  company 
headed  by  Captain  Riley,  to  escort  the  next  trading 
expedition,  the  following  spring,  over  all  the  dan- 
gerous ground  to  the  Big  Arkansas,  where  Captain 
Riley  was  ordered  to  remain  until  a  specified  time, 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  trading  company  to  con- 
duct them  back  to  the  States.  This  company  readied 
Santa  Fe  in  safety,  and  after  disposing  of  their 
goods  in  that  mart,  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
States.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
an  opportunity  to  go  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  government,  a  circumstance  that  was 
brought  about  in  this  way.  Some  half  a  dozen  of 
wealthy  Spaniards  residing  in  Santa  Fe  had  been 
found  guilty  of  some  treasonable  designs  against 
that  government,  and  had  the  privilege  of  leaving 
tne  country  in  so  many  days,  or  being  hung.  They 
of  course  preferred  the  former  kind  of  punishment 
and  determined  to  go  with  their  families  and  fortunesi 
to  the  States.  The  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  therefore 
ordered  a  Captain  Viscarro  with  sixty  men,  ten  of 
whom  w^re    brave  Purbulo  Indians,  living  aeai 
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Santn  Fe,  to  conduct  these  exilee  and  the  compair, 
antil  they  should  meet  Captain  Riley  on  the  Bi| 
Arkansas,  from  which  point  he  was  to  return  to  Nev 
Mexico.  Workman  and  Spencer,  when  they  sa^ 
this  very  safe  opportunity  of  getting  back  to  the 
States,  felt  the  love  of  their  native  land,  which  had 
been  almost  extinct,  revive  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
determined  to  join  the  party  on  their  homeward 
route. 

They  had  been  quite  successful  whilst  in  New 
Mexico  in  advancing  their  fortunes,  and  now  they 
would  make  an  effort  to  return  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  those  whom  they  once  knew,  but 
from  whose  memory  all  recollection  of  them  had 
now  perhaps  passed  away,  as  of  those  long  ago 
dead  and  gone.  At  that  time,  a  trip  from 
Santa  Fe  was  very  dangerous,  and  the  savages 
had  been  very  successful  in  frightening  the  mules 
of  caravans,  and  causing  them  to  break  loose  and 
run  off.  But  the  company  got  along  very  smoothly 
until  they  were  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Arkansas 

When  near  the  Semirone  river,  and  just  when 
the  company  were  driving  up  to  a  spring  around 
which  they  intended  to  encamp  that  night,  a  large 
part5  of  Indians  on  foot,  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  emerged  from  a  covert,  and  arrayed  them- 
selves on  open  ground,  in  a  right  line  facing  the 
traders.  "  What  tribe  are  they  ?'*  was  a  question 
that  was  quickly  asked,  and  as  quickly  passed 
around  the  camp.  "  Camanche,"  was  the  answer 
from  ona  who  knew.  And  that  was  enough,  for 
the  company  knew  what  they  were  to  expect.    Iq 
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the  Camanche  Indian  is  embodied  every  trait  of  a 
■avage,  whose  hand  is  raised  against  every  man, 
and  who  is  even  more  blood-thirsty  than  the  gangs 
of  hungry  wolves  that  roam  over  those  extensive 
plains.  They  made  known  their  hostile  feelings, 
and  challenged  the  traders  by  brandishing  and 
flourishing  their  arms,  and  acting  the  mad  buffalo, 
which  consists  in  gathering  the  dust  in  one  hand 
and  then  in  the  other,  and  throwing  it  into  the  air, 
after  the  manner  of  that  animal  when  he  is  pro- 
voking one  of  his  peers  to  combat.  So  menacing 
was  their  aspect,  that  the  traders  hesitated  as  to 
holding  a  parley  with  them,  and  indeed  few,  if  any, 
were  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Finally,  one  of  the  company  went  out,  and  was 
met  half  way  by  one  of  the  Camanches,  with  arms 
in  one  hand  and  his  cross  m  the  other.  But  they 
had  scarcely  met  before  two  other  Camanches 
broke  the  line  and  dashed  up  to  the  party.  This 
movement  being  not  understood  by  the  traders, 
two  of  them,  Barnes  and  Wallace,  ran  up  to  protect 
their  man,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  A  momentary 
and  fearful  pause  ensued.  The  parties  stood  for 
the  half  of  a  minute  in  perfect  silence,  keenly  eye- 
ing each  other,  with  their  fingers  upon  the  triggers 
of  their  guns.  The  savages  seemed  eager  to  begin 
the  work,  and  but  for  one  circumstance  the  com 
batant3,the  next  moment,  would  have  been  thrown 
into  dreadful  conflict.  That  circumstance  was  this. 
The  ten  Purbuloes  who,  under  the  Spanish  captain, 
Viscarro,  were  accompanying  the  traders  to  Big 
Arkansas  river,  and  who  had  gone  out  on  a  hun 
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that  afternorn,  were  at  that  time  near  at  hand 
apon  a  ridge,  skinning  and  cutting  up  a  buffalo 
which  they  had  killed.  They  had  a  full  and  fair 
view  of  all  that  was  taking  place  below  them,  and 
abruptly  leaving  the  carcass  of  the  buffalo,  they 
raised  a  dreadful  war-shout,  and  came  bounding 
down  the  hill,  and  charging  and  pitching  like  mad 
horses,  and  rushed  up  into  the  very  faces  of  the 
Camanches. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  sight  of  these  braves 
perfectly  electrified  the  Camanches ;  not  that  they 
dreaded  ten  Purbuloes,  but  because  tliey  conjectured 
that  a  party  (perhaps  large)  of  that  war-like  tribe 
were  concealed  behind  the  adjacent  ridge.  One  of 
the  Purbuloes,  a  game  youth  about  sixteen,  obser- 
ving a  very  gaudy  pair  of  socks  under  the  belt  of  a 
Camanche,  laid  violent  hands  upon  them,  and  by 
way  of  pay  gave  the  owner  of  them  a  tremendous 
kick  in  the  posteriors,  that  nearly  lifted  him  off  tlie 
ground.  The  insult  was  received  by  the  crest- 
fallen Camanche  without  resistance. 

Balked  in  their  designs  by  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned,  the  Camanches  began  to  make  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  in  which  some  of  the  traders 
were  foolish  enough  to  confide.  Indeed  the  whole 
company,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  were 
overawed  by  the  savage  appearance  and  disposition 
of  the  Camanches.  This  the  Purbuloes  perceived 
with  surprise  and  great  indignation.  They  assured 
their  party  that  -he  Camanches  intended  to  attack 
them,  and  that  their  only  alternative  was  to  fight. 
The  Spaniards  under   Captain  Viscarro  excused 
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themselves  by  stating  that  they  had  recently  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Camancbes, 
and  did  not  wish  to  violate  their  faith.  The  Par- 
buloes  knew  this  was  only  an  excuse,  and  there- 
fore charged  them  with  cowardice.  They  told 
CaptEiin  Viscarro  that  they  would  no  longer  submit 
to  him  as  an  officer,  for  he  had  not  the  bravery  of 
a  squaw.  Becoming  furious,  they  threw  their 
shields  upon  the  ground,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 
courage  of  the  company,  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves ready  to  fight  without  any  thing  to  defend 
them  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  All  this,  how- 
ever, had  no  effect  upon  their  quailing,  faltering 
spirits.  They  did  not  intend  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  let  the  provocation  be  any  thing  short  of  a 
real  attack.  This  was  discovered  by  the  Caman< 
ches,  and  prompted  them  to  come  nearer  the  com- 
pany,  and  to  be  more  impudent.  In  fact,  in  theif 
reprehensible  timidity,  the  company  had  permitted 
the  daring  Camanches  to  mix  among  them  to  some 
extent.  The  Purbuloes  kept  their  eyes  constantly 
upon  them,  and  only  gi-ew  the  more  impatient,  as 
they  observed  that  the  Camanches  were  waiting  for 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  an  assault.  One 
of  them,  a  tall,  stalwart  and  distinguished  warrior, 
perceiving  something  among  the  enemy  very  sus- 
picious, sprang  to  his  feet  and  seemed  to  look  wild 
Seizing  a  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  company 
were  generally  turned  away  from  them,  the  Caman- 
ches fired,  and  in  a  kind  of  headlong  hurry  ran 
across  a  creek  that  was  near  the  camp  to  reload. 
The  worst  predictions  of  the  heroic  Purbuloes  were 
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vealized.  Four  of  their  greatest  warriors  fell  dead, 
and  a  number  of  tlie  tame  and  spiritless  Spaniards 
A  great  uproar  now  prevailed.  Some  flew  to  theii 
frightened  mules,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking 
loose,  some  flew  to  their  arms,  and  some,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  flew  to  the  wagons  for  safety. 
As  the  Camanches  crossed  the  creek,  one  of  their 
Aumber  received  a  ball  from  the  rifle  of  Workman, 
who  pulled  the  savage  to  the  ground  by  his  long 
hair  and  passed  on.  Although  mortally  wounded, 
and  unable  to  get  upon  his  feet,  the  indomitable 
Camanche,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  reloaded  his 
gun,  and  as  one  of  Captain  Viscarro's  sergeants 
rode  up  with  sword  in  hand  to  dispatch  him,  shot 
him  between  the  eyes.  The  Spaniard  instatiily 
fell  lifeless  from  his  horse.  The  six  surviving  Pur- 
buloes,  deeply  mortified  at  the  miserable  manage- 
ment of  the  company,  would  not  join  in  the  fight, 
but  remained  near  their  dead  brothers,  chagrined, 
diftgusted,  and  filled  with  sullen  rage.  The  Caman- 
ches had  but  two  or  three  rounds  of  balls  and  pow*- 
der,  which  they  speedily  used,  and  then  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  Sixteen  of  the  traders  foU 
lowed  them.  But  a  few  of  them,  however,  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  get  their  hopses,  and  they 
found  that  the  Indians  could  outleg  them. 

Away  they  went  on  foot,  and  on  horseback,  and 
■hooting  as  they  went.  Among  those  in  the  chase 
was  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  but  he  had  no  arms 
and  he  did  not  appear  to  desire  any ;  his  aim  and 
business  1  eing  to  rob  the  slain  and  to  get  the  spoils. 
He  had  collected  a  puffident  number  of  bows,  av^ 
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anows,  and  buffalo  robes,  and  blankets,  and  trinkets 
and  trumpery  of  all  sorts,  to  completely  cover  and 
conceal  the  horse  and  his  rider.  Barnes  and  Wal- 
lace, (old  Wallace  as  he  was  called)  of  whosf)  bra- 
very we  have  sufficient  proofs,  of  courso  were  in  the 
number.  The  former  was  well  mounted.  Wallace 
was  in  his  glory,  but  he  was  on  foot,  and  an  old 
man  in  the  bargain.  He  applied  to  the  Spaniard 
for  the  use  of  his  steed :  but  the  Spaniard  thought 
too  much  of  his  plunder,  to  part  with  the  means  of 
conveying  it  to  the  camp.  Barnes  thought  the 
emergency  would  justify  Wallace  in  taking  the 
horse,  vi  et  armis.  The  suggestion  was  ^^carcely 
made  before  it  was  carried  into  effect.  In  a  moment 
the  venal  Spaniard  came  heels  over  head,  upon  the 
ground,  with  his  bows  and  arrows,  and  dry  buffalo 
skins,  and  trinkets  and  trumpery  of  all  sorts  rattling 
around  his  ears,  and  in  a  moment  Wallace  was  on 
his  horse  and  away.  As  the  affair  began  between 
sunset  and  dark,  nightfall  soon  came  on,  and  all  the 
pursuers  turned  back  to  the  camp,  but  Wallace  and 
Barnes.  They  held  on  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
shooting  and  pursuing,  and  pursuing  and  shooting ; 
until  their  guns  became  so  hot  by  frequent  firing, 
and  80  dirty,  they  were  compelled  to  desist.  The 
moon  shone  as  bright  as  day,  and  an  open  and  ex- 
tensive  plain  spread  around.  Barnes  and  Wallace 
thought,  they  followed  the  Indians  for  seven  or  eight 
miles,  and  they  stated  that  they  retreated  all  that 
distance,  in  a  right  line,  nor  was  there  at  any  time 
any  confusion,  or  breaking  of  ranks.  They  farther 
reported,  that  they  saw  at  some  distance  off,  what 
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they  believed  to  be  another  party  of  Indiftns,  thftl 
seemed  to  be  very  large.  On  the  part  of  the  Cf*- 
manches  this  was  a  very  unsuccessful  adstnturei 
and  d'^jarlydid  they  pay  for  their  impudence.  They 
were  most  sadly  drubbed,  and  lost  many  of  theii 
greatest  warriors,  as  was  ascertained  the  folkw- 
ing  year. 

The  night  passed,  not,  however,  with  its  usuf' 
rest  and  repose.  The  company  had  a  sample  of 
Indian  fighting,  Indian  treachery  and  Indian  cruelty 
which  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  invite  sleep 
They  were  at  that  time  in  a  country  infested  by 
hordes  of  savages  of  the  most  ferocious  character ; 
who  would  perhaps  dog  them  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
They  had  just  had  a  fight  with  a  party  of  them,  and 
other  parties,  perhaps  veiy  large,  were  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  company  of  men,  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Santa  Fe  under  Capt.  Viscarro,  to  pro- 
tect them  to  the  Big  Arkansas,  had  proved  timid  and 
cowardly  in  the  affray,  that  had  taken  place.  They 
therefore  could  not  safely  depend  upon  them  for  aid 
in  a  difficulty.  Captain  Riley  by  this  time  had  in 
all  probability  left  Big  Arkansas  and  turned  hia 
forces  towards  the  United  States.  They  had  many 
and  strong  reasons  to  fear,  that  they  would  be  un- 
protected throughout  the  whole  of  the  dangeroue 
route,  that  lay  before  them.  The  next  day  they 
expected  Uio  Camjachcs  to  return  with  renewed 
and  multiplied  cj  fos,  to  slay  and  rob.  Under  these 
circumstance  i,  -^d  vjth  "^hese  gloony  prospects  and 
feelings,  t.irs  ii*>^t  of  the  ncy.t  day  juwned  upon  them. 
After  the  fi^;  it  c;u  tho  previous  ^^vening,  two  of  the 
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Gamanches  that  were  badly  wounded,  were  seen 
«crambling  along  on  the  ground  to  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  in  which  they  hid  themselves  during  the 
night.  The  Purbuloes  being  apprised  of  the  fact, 
hurried  to  the  spot  and  found  them.  One  of  them 
was  dead.  The  other  was  living,  and  the  partial 
opportunity  to  sate  their  thirst  for  blood  was  em- 
braced with  savage  greediness.  He  was  dragged 
out  by  the  infuriated  Purbuloes,  and  cut  to  pieces 
Their  scalps  of  course  were  taken.  As  these  crown 
their  original  owners,  they  crown  and  complete  the 
victories  of  those  who  take  them.  But  the  dead 
were  to  be  buried,  this  morning,  and  the  company 
had  to  prepare  for  the  anticipated  difficulties  of  the 
day ;  and  these  they  were  afraid  would  be  many 
and  trying. 

Every  arrangement  would  be  made  to  meet  them. 
Accordingly,  after  an  early,  and  we  may  conjecture  a 
hurried  breakfast,  graves  were  dug,  and  the  slain 
were  put  in  the  ground  as  decently  as  circumstan- 
ces would  admit.  In  the  meanwhile  the  mules  and 
horses  were  permitted  to  fill  themselves  with  grass, 
and  then  brought  within  a  circular  fortificatiorj 
made  of  the  waggons  and  baggage.  Their  arm?* 
were  put  in  a  state  of  readiness,  and  sentinels 
were  placed  out  on  elevated  points,  to  reconnoi  -e 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  report  every  thing 
that  appeared  above  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The 
lay  passed,  however,  and,  contrary  to  their  calcula- 
tions, they  saw  no  Indians,  but  the  slain  that  lay 
Here  and  there,  who,  as  they  were  now  objects  of 
no  great  ten'or,  were  still  less,  in  the  estimation  of 
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tke  company,  entitled  to  the  rite  of  sepulture,  hi* 
were  doomed  to  lie  on  their  native  plains,  to  feed 
the  hungry  wolf  attracted  that  way  by  the  scent 
of  their  putrescent  bodies.  Although  they  hwX 
not  been  molested  that  day,  still  the  company 
knew  that  they  were  on  very  dangerous  ground 
as  large  bands  of  hostile  Indians  were  believod 
to  be  hovering  about  their  route,  seeking  a  suit- 
able opportunity  to  make  an  attack.  It  was 
about  sixty  miles  from  Big  Arkansas,  where  it  was 
hoped  Captain  Riley  might  still  be,  awaiting  their 
return,  althtugh  it  was  a  week  past  th«  time  to 
which  he  was  limited,  and  when  he  had  expected 
to  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  distance  could  be  rode  on  good  horses  in 
a  night,  it  was  proposed  to  send  an  express  to 
Captain  Riley,  (if  he  should  still  be  there),  to  ap- 
prise ii;m  of  their  exposed  situation,  and  to  reqj^est 
him  to  wait  until  they  should  come  lip.  But  who 
would  undertake  it?  If  the  company  were  in 
danger,  the  express  would  certainly  be  much 
more  so. 

The  route  lay  through  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  country,  between  Santa  Fe  and  Indepen- 
dence. The  moon  was  full  and  shone  very  bright, 
but  if  this  circumstance  ^  ould  facilitate  the  under- 
taking, it  would  at  the  same  time  expose  the  party 
to  the  danger  of  being  more  easily  discovered  by 
Indians.  The  wealthy  Spanish  exiles,  who  seemed 
to  be  very  much  alarmed,  offered  large  rewards  in 
gold  and  silver  to  any  party  that  would  undertake 
to  carry  an  express  to  the  Arkansas  xhni  night. 
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The  danger  was  great,  it  was  true,  but  the  rewud 
was  too  tempting  to  be  withstood.  Remember) 
reader,  it  was  geld  and  silvery  and  every  one  knowa 
what  gold  and  silver  has  done  and  can  do.  A 
small  party  agreed  to  go,  and,  mounting  their 
horses,  set  out 

But  in  less  tnan  rn  hour  they  came  back  at  the 
top  of  their  speed,  dreadfully  frightened,  and  sta- 
ting that  they  had  seen  a  great  many  Indians. 
"  Where  did  you  sec  them  ?  what  number  did  you 
see  ?  what  were  they  doing  ?  were  they  encamped 
or  moving  ?'*  These  questions  and  many  others 
were  put  to  them,  first  by  one  and  then  by  another. 
But  as  the  answers  returned  were  not  verv  satis- 

w 

factory,  and  the  statements  of  the  party  sor,)r'\/hat 
conflicting,  the  company  doubted  whether  thc;y  had 
seen  any  Indians  at  all.  They  finally  said  they 
thought  they  had  seen  Indians.  The  wealthy  Span- 
iai'ds  increased  the  loward,  and  another  party  set 
out.  But  they  returned  also  in  a  short  time,  fright- 
ened half  to  death  and  telling  the  same  stoiy.  They, 
too,  gave  the  company  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Indians  seen  were  only  imaginary. 

This  second  failure  aroused  the  game  spirits  of 
Wallace  and  Barnes,  and  as  they  had  no  time  to 
lose,  they  told  the  company  that  if  they  were  fur- 
nished with  the  best  men  and  best  horses  belonging 
to  the  expedition,  they  would  undertake  it.  The 
proposition  was  immediately  accepted.  The  selec- 
tion of  men  was  easily  and  soon  made.  The  rich 
exiles  furnished  the  horses,  as  their  animals  were 
yeiy  superior     Wallace,  Workman,  Barnes,  Uie 
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ijix  Purbuloes,  and  seven  others,  constituted  thi 
band  that  were  not  to  be  so  easily  deterred.  ITiej 
took  a  full  supply  of  arms,  leaped  into  their  sad 
dies,  which  they  had  girted  very  tight  upon  theii 
horses,  and  put  off.  Away  they  went,  silently  ani* 
swiftly  careering  over  the  plains,  and  keeping  n 
most  vigilant  look-out  in  every  direction.  The 
moon  shone  with  a  brightness  inferior  only  to  the 
light  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  deep  and  sepulchral 
silence  that  prevailed  was  sometimes  broken  by  the 
shrill  neighing  of  the  elk,  and  by  the  howling  of 
hungry,  saucy  gangs  of  wolves,  that  sometimes 
whipped  across  their  route.  They  had  traveled 
nnore  than  half  the  distance  before  they  saw  an) 
iiiUig  that  was  calculated  to  excite  apprehensions  of 
danger,  oi  i  interrupt  their  nocturnal  tramp.  Aa 
they  were  approaching  the  edge  of  a  bluff  that 
overlooked  an  extensive  plain,  a  horse  came  up  the 
bluff  towards  them,  -iid  when  he  noticed  the  party 
neiphed,  and  seemsd  :o  be  perfectly  tame.  Here 
was  a  mysterious  circumstance,  a  mysterious  horse, 
to  be  understood  before  they  cculd  venture  any 
further  in  safety.  "  Hov/  came  he  there  ?"  As  he 
was  tamcj  he  muf^t  belong  to  some  Indian  encamp- 
ment, that  might  be  very  near.  After  holding  a 
consultation  and  interchanging  opinions  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  was  determined  to  secretly  reconnoitre 
the  plain  that  lay  beneath  the  bluff,  particularly  aa 
the  mysterious  horse  came  from  that  direction 
Wallace,  (Colonel  Wallace  I  will  call  him,  for  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  colonel),  who  was  always 
tbe  first  to  dash  into  danger,  and  upon  dangerous 
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ground,  gave  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  Barnes,  and 
crept  along  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

After  making  a  thorough  examination,  he  re- 
tarned  cautiously  to  his  party,  reporting  that  the 
plain  that  lay  beneath  the  bluff  was  <5overed  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  animals,  that  might  be 
Indians  and  Indian  horses,  but  he  saw  no  fires ;  a 
wrcumstance,  however,  that  he  said  did  not  signify 
any  thing,  as  Indians  always  put  out  their  fires  after 
eating,  or  leave  them  and  go  somewhere  else  to, 
encamp.  Barnes,  who  was  always  the  righJ  hand 
man  of  Colonel  Wallace,  next  crept  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  bluff,  and  after  making  a  careful  examination 
returned,  stating  the  same  thing,  that  the  plain 
below  was  covered  with  thousands  and  thousands 
of  something,  but  he  could  not  say  what  it  meant. 
Workman  then  went,  and  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  minutes  returned,  reporting  the  same  thing,  to 
wit,  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  animals  cov- 
ered the  plain,  which  he  took  to  be  Indians  and  In- 
dian horses.  The  six  Purbulo  braves  must  next 
go  and  see  for  themselves,  and  satisfy  their  curios- 
ity. After  prying  and  peeping  most  cautiously 
for  some  time,  over  the  bluff,  they  brought  back 
the  same  account,  that  animals  lay  by  thousands 
and  thousands  over  the  plain,  which  they  coiyec- 
tured  were  Indians. 

"  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  what  are  we  to 
do  ?"  was  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  was 
not  very  easy.  The  present  party  were  prompted 
not  so  much  by  the  prospect  of  a  great  reward  in 
gold  and  silver,  as  by  a  nobler  impulse,  that  mads 
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them  insensible  to  danger,  and  raised  them  supe- 
rior to  it.  They  determined  to  dash  through  anj 
uid  all  obstructions  that  might  bo  in  their  route,  or 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  To  turn  back, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  recognized  by  them  at  ar.jr 
timO;  as  a  way  of  avoiding  or  getting  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty. A  free  interchange  of  views  and  notions 
resulted  in  that  of  adopting  the  following  purpose 
and  plan.  They  resolved  to  surprise  and  route  the 
mysterious  things,  though  they  might  prove  to  be 
thrir^u^ids  and  thousands  of  Indians  and  Indian 
horses.  To  effect  this  they  were  to  go  down  to  the 
plain  and  approach  the  encampment,  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  as  secretly  and  as  silently  as  possible, 
the  six  Purbuloes  going  bt^fore.  Their  aim  would 
be  to  strike  a  panic  among  tht  horses  of  the  Indi- 
ans by  a  general  yell,  and  frighten  them  off.  *<And 
what  can  an  Indian  do  on  foot,*'  said  they,  with 
feelings  of  anticipated  triumph.  Accordingly,  every 
one  a^usted  his  saddle  and  arms,  and  down  they 
went,  creeping  along  in  breathless  silence,  the  Pur- 
buloes leading  the  way.  When  they  were  suffi- 
ciently near,  they  raised  a  tremendous  shout,  and 
dashed  ahead.  In  a  moment  the  whole  plain  was 
alive  and  moving.  The  mystery  was  solved.  Thou- 
Bands  and  thousands  of  wild  buffalo  and  wild  horses 
darkened  the  plain,  and  fled  in  headlong  confusion. 
This  vast  assemblage  of  wild  animals  was  easily 
explained.  The  season  was  very  dry,  and  they 
had  come  and  congregated  there  for  r^^ater.  The 
mysterious  horse  had  saddle  marks  on  iL'im,  and 
was  really  tame.    Ha  w  as  most  probably  a  stray 
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from  some  Indian  encampment,  nerhaps  not  far  off*. 
The  headlong  and  continued  iv....iing  of  the  hufiaio 
and  horses  created  a  rumbling  sound  that  was  heard 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  resembled  distant  and 
prolonged  thunder.  The  party  then,  in  fine  cheer, 
pushed  on,  and  without  any  thing  to  interrupt  their 
course,  arrived  at  the  Big  Arkansas  the  next  day 
some  time  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  place  where 
Captain  Riley  hud  encamped.  But  he  was  not 
there. 

They  knew,  howev^,  from  fresh  signs,  partica- 
larly  the  remains  of  buffalo  killed  but  a  few  hours, 
that  he  had  been  there  the  previous  night,  and  fol- 
lowing on,  they  overtook  him  the  same  day.  Cap- 
tain Riley,  after  hearing  of  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  expedition,  resolved  to  await  their  arrival. 

The  company  followed  the  express  the  next  day, 
and  traveled  very  hard,  to  get  away  from  a  country 
BO  full  of  danger.  For  two  days  the  Purbuloea 
kept  up  a  constant  howling  and  lamenting,  that 
was  very  annoying  to  the  company.  On  the  third 
day  they  ceased  their  wailings,  wiped  away  their 
tears,  and  were  in  fine  cheer.  Two  days*  travel 
brought  the  company  up  to  Captain  Riley.  Captain 
Viscarro  here  turned  his  face  back  to  New  Mexico, 
whilst  the  company  going  to  the  States  continued 
their  journey  under  the  protection  of  Captain  Riley  f 
forces,  and  safely  reached  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Pwf^^f  Califorma — Priests — ^MisnonaiyestabluhmenUH- AmuMmcnir 
—Bull  and  bear  fights — Immense  number  of  honna  and  cattle. 

We  have  already  said  that  Workman  and  Spen- 
cer remained  about  six  months  in  Upper  Californiaf 
during  which  time  Workman  was  generally  en 
gaged  in  traveling  about,  collecting  information  by 
personal  observation,  concerning  the  climate,  face 
of  the  country,  and  its  productions,  and  the  customs 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  country.  We  also 
promised  the  reader,  that  we  would  give  him  a 
short  account  of  that  country,  as  furnished  by  Work^ 
man,  which  we  believe  to  be  strictly  true,  because 
it  harmonizes  exactly  with  the  accounts  of  several 
other  gentlemen  who  have  been  there,  and  who  are 
regarded  as  incapable  of  interUwrudly  misrepresent- 
ing anything. 

That  country  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
California.  Lower  California  is  a  peninsula  about 
seven  hundred  miles  in  length  and  about  sixty  wide, 
with  the  Pacific  on  one  side,  and  the  Vermillion  sea, 
(or  as  now  called,  the  Gulph  of  California)  on  th«> 
other.  A  part  of  Lower  California  is  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  l:he  climate  must  therefore  be  very  hot 
A  great  deal  of  this  peninsula  consists  of  sandy 
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sterile  plains  and  mountains,  that  give  to  it  an  as- 
pect, that  is  rather  stern  than  inviting.  Frequently 
for  many  miles  deserts  of  hot  sand  spread  in  every 
direction,  on  the  face  of  which  not  a  single  sign  of 
vegetable  life  can  be  seen.  And  then  again  the 
face  of  the  country  swells  into  barren  mountains, 
that  are  equally  as  destitute  of  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  some  parts  of  Lower  California,  however, 
there  are  valleys  of  great  fertility,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  sucj^  as 
olives,  oranges,  dates,  figs,  citrons,  pomegranates 
sugar  cane  and  indigo. 

This  part  of  California  was  settled  in  1678  by 
the  Jesuits,  an  order  of  the  Romish  church,  who,  it 
seems,  were  successful  in  gaining  the  affections  ox 
the  natives,  and  acquired  a  powerful  and  extensive 
influence  over  their  minds.  A  number  of  mission- 
ary establishments  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
Lower  California,  to  which  the  natives  gathered 
from  different  portions  of  the  country  to  be  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  efforts  of  these  Jesuit  fathers  ef- 
fected a  complete  change  in  the  habitudes  and  cus- 
toms of  these  savages,  and  they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading them  to  abandon  their  barbarous  practices, 
and  to  adopt,  to  some  extent,  the  arts  and  habits  of 
civilized  life.  But  the  Spanish  government,  fearing 
the  growth  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  country.  The 
Jesuits  were  succeeded  by  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
Franciscans  by  the  Dominicans.  Afler  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  natives  were  affeo 
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donately  devoted,  th^.  aspect  of  the  various  missions 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  Tum  all  of  the  i^kiz 
sionary  establishments  are  in  ruins,  except  one  i&a^ 
continues  a  monument  of  the  former  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  order.  This  establishment  is  sit- 
uated in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  country 
Although  a  monument  of  the  strength  of  a  very 
powerful  order,  it  is  now  as  silent  as  the  grave,  nor 
is  there  a  hiunan  being  living  at  this  time  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  place.  The  edifice  is  of  hewn 
stone,  one  story  high,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
front  and  about  fifty-five  feet  deep.  The  walls  are 
six  fee*  thic^  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  of  stone,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
There  is  but  little  in  Lower  California  to  invite 
immigration.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  traversed  ' 
by  barren  mountains  and  sandy  plains,  that  make  a 
very  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  visit  that  region.  A  few  settlements  of 
whites  have  been  attempted,  but  f.hey  have  nearly 
all  failed.  The  population  of  the  peninsula  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  12,000.  This  includes  savages, 
converted  Indians  and  whites.  So  much  for  Lowei 
California. 

We  come  now  to  Upper  California,  the  hunter'ft 
•iysium,  the  tramontane  paradise,  and  land  oi 
milk  and  honey,  to  which  so  many  thousands  and 
diousands  are  now  turning  their  eyes,  as  their  fu- 
ture home,  and  which,  by  the  way,  constitutes  a  w 
ytus  vltra^  beyond  which  the  restless,  roving  emi* 
^riuit  can  not  go. 
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Workman  represents  the  Spaniards  as  a  people 
who  devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  to 
•porting,  and  various  kinds  of  amusements.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  little  exertion  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  competency  of  food  and  rai- 
ment. The  peculiarity  with  which  he  was  very 
ranch  struck  was  their  superior  horsemanship,  and 
iheir  equestrian  exercises,  in  which  they  are  con- 
stantly engaged.  The  vast  number  of  horses,  both 
wild  and  tame,  in  California,  makes  ^  eveiy  one  a 
cavalier,  who  is,  nearly  always,  in  the  saddle,  and 
there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  where 
there  are  better  riders.  They  commence  this  kind 
of  exercise  when  they  are  very  small,  and  many  of 
their  children  are  killed;  and  when  they  have 
strength  to  manage  a  horse,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  noose  a  horse  perfectly  wild,  and 
then  mount  him  in  the  open  prairie  and  let  him  go. 
The  frightened  animal  darts  off  with  great  and 
desperate  speed,  rearing  and  plunging  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  terror,  until  he  worries  himself  down  by 
his  violent  exertions,  and  submits  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  rider.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  wildest 
horse,  sometimes  in  two  hours,  will  become  per- 
fectly passive  and  tractable.  A  boy  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  is  generally  a  good  horseman, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  to  do  any  thing  on 
foot,  and  any  Califomian  would  think  less  hard  of 
riding  one  hundred  miles  than  he  would  of  walking 
four  hours  on  foot.  They  do  the  most  of  their  la- 
bor on  horse-back,  such  as  taking  care  of  cattle 
mi  bor^^i  mi  ontching  wild  cattle  and  horset 
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with  the  lasso.  On  horseback,  with  the  lasso,  they 
noose  bear,  and  it  is  very  common  to  draw  their 
wood  to  their  houses  by  means  of  this  cord,  which 
they,  without  dismounting,  will  throw  around  the 
end  of  a  log.  The  California  horses  are  of  a  hardy 
nature,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  inhuman  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  treated  by  the  natives. 
If  a  man  has  to  travel  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
from  his  residence,  he  saddles  his  horse  and  mounts 
him ;  on  his  arrival  at  his  place  of  destination,  he 
ties  him  to  a  post.  He  may,  in  some  cases,  give 
him  a  drink  of  water,  and  should  he  remain  away 
from  home  four  or  five  days,  his  horse  gets  nothing 
but  water,  without  food  all  that  time ;  and  if  he  is 
a  horse  of  the  middling  class  of  California  horses, 
he  will  travel  those  thirty  or  forty  miles  back  again, 
with  the  same  free  gait  at  which  he  started  on  a 
full  belly  and  in  good  condition.  Of  course  this  ii 
only  in  summer  season,  when  the  grass  has  suli- 
stance  and  the  horse  is  in  good  order.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Californi- 
ans,  when  they  wish  to  perform  a  long,  hard,  and 
perhaps  a  dangerous  ride,  to  tie  up  their  horses  for 
several  days,  and  give  them  nothing  to  eat.  When 
a  horse  is  equipped  for  a  journey  in  that  countiy, 
he  generally  carries,  besides  his  rider,  a  weight  of 
from  fitly  to  si^  pounds  of  saddle-gear,  and  should 
the  weather  be  rainy,  and  the  saddle  get  wet,  the 
weight  is  doubled.  It  requires  two  large  tanned 
ox  hides  to  fit  out  a  California  saddle ;  add  to  this 
a  pair  of  wooden  stirrups  three  inches  thick,  the 
■ftddle-tree,  heavy  iron  rings  and  buckles,  with  • 
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pair  of  spuTfl  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  a 
pair  of  goat  skins  laid  across  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  with  large  pockets  in  them  which  reach  be- 
low the  stirrups,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  holsters,  with 
the  largest  kind  of  horse  pistols.  Notwithstanding 
this  burden,  their  horses  are  active,  and  travel  very 
freely. 

In  California  the  inhabitants  are  not  only  said  to 
be  almost  born  on  horse-back,  but  to  be  almost 
married  in  the  saddle.  Workman's  statements  cor- 
respond with  those  furnished  by  one  now  living  in 
that  country  about  the  marriage  ceremonies.  When 
the  marriage  contract  is  agreed  on  by  the  parties, 
the  first  business  and  care  of  the  bride-groom  is  to 
get,  by  buying,  begging,  or  even  stealing,  (if  neces- 
sary), the  best  horse  that  can  be  found  in  his  dis- 
trict ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  some  of  the  above 
means,  he  must  get  a  saddle,  with  silver  mountings 
about  the  bridle ;  and  the  over  leathers  of  the  sad- 
dle must  be  embroidered.  It  matters  not  how  poor 
the  parties  may  be,  the  articles  above  mentioned 
are  indispensable  to  the  wedding. 

The  saddle  the  woman  rides  has  a  kind  of  leath- 
ern apron,  which  hangs  over  the  horse's  rump,  and 
completely  covers  his  hinder  parts  as  far  as  halfway 
down  the  legs ;  this,  likewise,  to  be  complete,  must 
be  embroidered  with  silks  of  different  colors,  and 
gold  and  silver  thread.  From  the  lower  part  up- 
wards it  opens  in  six  or  eight  places,  each  of  which 
is  furnished  vdth  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  cop- 
per or  iron,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  like  so  many 
cracked  bells.     One  of  these  leathern  coyerings 
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will  BometimeB  have  not  leaa  than  three  hundre*' 
of  these  small  jingles  hanging  to  it. 

The  bridegroom  must  also  furnish  the  bride  with 
Hot  less  than  six  articles  of  each  kind  of  women's 
clothing,  and  buy  up  every  thing  necessary  to  feast 
his  friends  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  as  the  incli- 
nation of  the  attendants  may  dictate.  The  day  for 
the  celebration  of  the  wedding  being  come,  the  two 
fine  horses  are  saddled,  and  the  bridegroom  takes 
np  before  him,  on  the  horse  he  rides,  his  future  god- 
mother, and  the  future  god-father  takes  before  him 
on  his  horse  the  bride,  and  away  they  gallop  to 
church.  I  say  gallop^  for  you  will  never  see  a  Cali- 
fornian  going  at  any  other  gait  than  a  brisk  hand- 
gallop. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  new  mar- 
ried couple  mount  one  horse,  and  the  god-father 
and  god-mother  mount  the  other,  and  in  a  hand- 
gallop  gait  they  return  to  the  house  of  the  parents 
of  the  bride,  where  they  are  received  with  squibs 
and  the  firing  of  muskets,  and  before  the  luide- 
groom  has  time  to  dismount,  two  persons,  who  are 
stationed  at  some  convenient  place  near  the  house, 
seize  him  and  take  off  his  spurs,  which  they  re- 
tain until  the  owner  redeems  them  with  a  bottle  of 
brandy  or  the  ihoney  to  buy  it.  The  married  cou- 
ple then  enter  the  house,  where  the  near  relations 
are  all  waiting  in  tears  to  receive  them.  They 
kneel  down  before  the  parents  and  ask  a  blessing, 
which  is  by  the  parents  immediately  bestowed.  All 
persons,  at  this  moment,  are  excluded  from  the 
pvBMnoe  of  the  parties,  and  the  moment  the  Ueia- 
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mg  Ib  bestowed,  the  bridegroom  makes  a  sign  or 
■peaks  to  some  person  near  him,  and  the  guitar  and 
violins  are  struck  up,  and  dancing  and  drinking  it 
the  ordet  of  the  day. 

The  moment  a  child  is  bom  on  a  farm  in  Cah 
fomia,  and  the  midwife  has  had  time  to  clothe  it,  ii 
is  given  to  a  man  on  horse-back,  who  rides  post- 
haste to  some  Mission  with  the  new  born  infant  in 
his  arms,  and  presents  it  to  a  priest  for  baptism 
iThis  sacrament  having  been  administered,  the 
party  return,  and  the  child  may  rest  sometimes  for 
a  whole  month,  without  taking  an  excursion  on 
horseback ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  (one 
month),  it  hardly  escapes  one  day  without  being 
on  horseback,  until  the  day  of  sickness  or  death. 
The  above  statements  will  show  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  assertion  that  the  Galifomlans  are 
almost  bom  and  almost  married  in  their  saddles. 

Workman  represents  the  whole  of  California  as 
given  up  to  pleasurable  amusements,  some  of 
which  are  very  cruel,  but  suited  to  the  minds  of  a 
priest-ridden,  degraded,  ignorant,  and  semi-barba- 
rian people.  These  are  bear  and  bull  fighting,  and 
cock  fighting,  and  fandangoes;  amusements  in 
which  they  generally  indulge  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  which  tiiey  generally  repair  after  divine  service, 
led  on  by  a  priest-hood  who  are  more  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  cock-pits  and  amphitheatres,  or  at 
caid  tables,  than  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most 
Hig^.  These  amphitheatres  vary  as  to  tb  ir  art^a, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  towns,  in  the  vioinity  of 
which  they  are  always  made. 
.17 
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Mr.  Workman  was  frequently  present  at  tkili 
exhibitif  ni,  and  witnessed  their  performances  in  an 
amphitheatro  of  very  great  size.  He  states  the  as- 
semblage was  always  immense,  and  the  excitement 
and  noise  very  great.  A  bull-fight  always  draws 
Ibrth  the  greatest  concourse ; — a  real,  old-fashionea 
—old  Spain  bull-fight.  Thousands  and  thousands 
oome  and  oram  the  seats,  that  are  fixed  up,  one 
rising  above  the  other,  around  the  amphitheatre) 
and  make  a  multitude,  at  last,  that  would  seem  to 
be  the  whole  population  of  California.  A  wild  bull 
of  the  fiercest  kind,  which  has  been  taken  with 
their  lassos,  and  exasperated  until  he  is  in  a  tre- 
mendous rage,  is  turned  loose  upon  the  arena,  and 
is  followed  by  the  bull-fighters,  some  of  whom  are 
on  foot  and  some  on  horses  armed  with,  spears  and 
swords.  And  now  the  contest  begins,  for  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  sees  his  adversaries,  he  makes  a  des- 
perate spring  at  them,  and  all  the  equestrian  skill  and 
tact  of  these  distinguished  horsemen  are  put  into 
practical  exercise  to  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
horns,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  dispatch  him.  No 
horse  is  taken  into  an  amphitheatre,  that  is  not  well 
trained  to  bull-baiting,  and  it  is  therefore  generally 
the  case,  that  the  horses  which  are  used  on  these 
occasions  show  as  much  tact  as  their  riders.  Yet  it 
mmtlmes  happens  that  horse  and  rider  are  killed 
in  the  contest,  and  it  cften  happens  that  men  and 
horses  are  badly  gored.  During  the  contest,  as  the 
enraged  anlmid  variously  attacks  the  foot-men  an<* 
horses,  he  is  pierced  and  goad^  with  spears  and 
Ubom,  whiob  make  him  the  more  fturiooB.    Finally 


Bzhaufted  from  rage,  violent  exertioni,  and  tha 
woiindf  he  hai  received,  lie  lolla  out  his  tongaa  and 
bellowi,  which  being  an  omen  of  viotoiy  on  the 
part  of  hie  aasailants,  elioita  one  tremendoue  burst 
of  applause  ailer  another,  iVom  the  excited  multi- 
tude. In  the  meantime  the  goading  and  piercing 
is  kept  up,  until  the  bull  is  dispatched  amid  the 
shouts  of  thousands  and  thousands.  The  dead  bull 
ii  then  removed  from  the  amphitheatre,  and  ano- 
ther bull  is  then  brought  in«  and  the  same  scene  is 
acted  over  again.  Sometimes  a  bear  is  turned  in 
with  the  bull,  and  then  the  amphitheatre  is  smaller, 
■o  as  to  bring  the  combatants  more  Immediately 
together.  A  contest  between  a  bear  and  a  bull  is 
generally  soon  terminated,  as  one  of  the  combat- 
ints  or  the  other,  by  acquiring  some  advantage  at 
the  outset,  very  soon  dispatches  his  adversary. 

The  constant  indulgence  In  such  cruel  and  inhu- 
man amusements  and  exhibitions  as  the  above,  will 
lead  the  reader  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  a  very  refined  and  enlightened  people. 
It  is  true,  there  are  a  number  of  missions,  that  are 
ocoupied  by  Catholic  priests,  whose  ostensible  olject 
is  to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :  but  what  can  a  set  of  men  do  in  an  under- 
taking of  this  kind,  when  in  their  own  mode  of 
living,  they  daily  violate  and  trample  under  their 
feet,  every  principle  of  that  faith,  in  the  spread  of 
which  they  profess  to  be  engaged  I  What  import- 
anee  can  the  savages  of  that  country  attach  to  the 
Christian  religion,  when  they  are  told  that  such 
prioits  aro  its  divinely  authorized  representatlTetf 
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U  the  one  half  be  true  that  is  told  of  the  abomina 
tions  of  the  priesthood  in  that  garden  spot  of  tlit 
globe,  that  order  there  must  be  a  perfect  emLodi* 
ment  of  every  wiclced  attribute  that  darkens  the 
character  of  corrupt  human  nature.  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  was  in  that  country  in  1843,  and  who  is  now 
residing  there,  gives  a  ver}'  well  delineated  account 
of  the  religious  condition  of  California;  and  when  I 
read  his  statements  about  the  missions,  and  those 
who  occupy  them,  I  confess,  that  I  viewed  them  as 
the  exaggerated  and  distorted  representations  of  a 
mind  laboring  under  some  strong  prejudice.  But 
when  these  statements  were  fully  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  Workman,  and  several  other  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  who  have  visited  California, 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  them  to  be  entirely 
correct. 

These  missionary  establishments  are  the  resi- 
dences of  the  priests,  to  each  of  which  are  attached 
fifteen  square  miles  of  land,  which  is  divided  into 
lots  to  suit  the  native  converts  belonging  to  the 
establishment.  On  these  lots  the  converts,  (or  I 
should  rather  call  them,  poor  humbugged  vassals 
and  dupes)  dwell  in  their  miserable  huts,  in  the 
most  degrading  submission  to  a  sacerdotal  domina- 
tion. 

Ab  the  produce  of  the  lands  and  all  the  stock 
about  these  establishments,  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  sales,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  priests,  the  wealth  of  these  religious  dignita- 
ries is  sometimes  very  great.  Over  these  fifttien 
aqaare  miles,  allotted  to  each  mission  by  the  go- 
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▼erament,  vast  droves  of  horscH,  n*  .^nbering  several 
thousandsi  and  herds  of  cattle  even  more  numerous 
and  sheep,  and  hogs,  may  be  seen,  watched  by  ser- 
vile Indians,  who,  like  the  stock,  are  the  property 
of  the  priests.  Appertaining  to  these  establish- 
ments are  also  extennive  vineyards,  that  yield  an 
abundance  of  wine  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood 
In  the  midst  of  this  domain  sits  enthroned  a  fat, 
pursy,  pompous,  wine-drinking,  debauched  priest, 
who  is  lord  of  all  the  country  and  consciences 
within  the  above  named  limits  (fifteen  miles 
square). 

We  have  said  that  the  Galifornians  are  a  very 
ignorant  and  degraded  people.  Indeed  they  are 
but  little  above  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  have 
intermarried,  and  to  whom  they  are  in  all  respects 
assimilated.  It  is  the  policy  of  iheir  religious 
rulers  to  keep  them  in  this  condition,  to  perpetuate 
their  wealth,  power,  and  influence.  But  it  is  grati- 
^ng  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  deplorable  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  destined  very  shortly  to  mu- 
tation. The  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  remark- 
able salubrity  of  the  climate,  its  various  valuable 
productions,  and  its  vast  resources  of  every  other 
kind,  are  now  acting  as  a  charm,  and  inducing 
many  of  our  intelligent  citizens,  and  the  citizens  of 
other  countries,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  that  land 
of  great  promise.  They  are  hailed  as  benefactors 
by  the  people,  although  they  may  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  the  priests  and  those  in  authority. 
The  principles  of  '^^vil  and  religious  liberty  are 
Mng  introduo  a  strong  partiiditv  ii 
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ezproiik%^  by  the  people  to  our  fonns  of  gor^ni' 
ment  and  leligion ;  and  unless  measures  are  adop- 
ted by  that  government  to  prevent  our  people  from 
immigrating  into  that  country,  a  revolution  in  favoi 
of  our  institutions  must  take  place,  and  who  would 
not  be  delighted  to  see  such  a  happy  change  ?  Who 
does  not  desire  to  see  the  twenty  thousand  semi- 
barbarians  of  Upper  Galifomia„now  in  a  state  of 
wretched  vassalage,  elevated  to  the  condition  of  a 
people  eigoying  the  blessings  of  education,  and  the 
liberty  of  a  free  and  enlightened  conscience  ?  Will 
the  govemmert  of  Mejcico  venture  to  say  that  our 
citizens,  and  those  of  any  other  civilized  and  chris- 
tian country,  shall  not  take  up  their  residence  ii 
California,  because,  perchance,  her  duped,  down* 
'Todden,  priest-ridden  people  may  get  a  little  too 
much  light,  and  see  and  feel  their  own  situation, 
and  the  tyranny  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed  ? 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  governments,  (ours 
and  that  of  Mejdco),  the  constant  intermingling  of 
their  citizens,  the  opportunity  which  the  natives  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  have  of  becomiiig  ac- 
quainted with  our  citizens,  and  trading  with  them, 
and  of  learning  something  of  the  excellency  of  our 
various  institutions,  all  have  the  effect  of  prepos* 
jessing  them  in  favor  of  our  principles,  and  have 
already  caused  thousands  of  anxious  eyes  tc  be 
turned  to  the  United  States  as  their  friends  and 
Hure  benefactors. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  I  derive  my  informa- 
tion from  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  for  a 
lumber  of  years  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  and  those 
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who  have  traveled  through  all  of  California, 
have  heard  these  gentlemen  frequently  assert,  that 
when  our  forces  in  the  present  war  with  Mexioo 
■hall  march  into  Sana  Fe  and  Monterey,  the  capitat 
of  Upper  California,  instead  of  meeting  with  resis- 
tance, they  would  be  hailed  as  their  deliverers.  In 
fblfilment  of  these  prophecies,  look  at  Colonel 
Kearney,  as  he  enters  Santa  Fe  and  lifts  and  un- 
flirls  the  flag  of  our  country,  greeted  by  the  united 
voices  of  a  people  who  feel  that  deliverance  has 
at  last  come.  Look  also  at  our  flag  at  Monterey, 
the  capital  of  Upper  California,  as  it  waves  in  the 
breezes  of  the  Pacific,  and  infuses  joy  into  thou- 
sands of  hearts.  And  look  at  our  little  exploring 
party  of  sixty  men  only,  led  on  by  Captain 
FV6mont,  as  they  put  to  flight  and  pursue,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  Castro,  the  Mexican  go- 
vernor of  California,  with  all  his  forces,  and  tell 
me  what  these  things  mean,  if  they  do  not  clearly 
show  that  the  miyority  of  the  people  are  with  us. 

In  support  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  we 
will  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman, one  of  our  own  citizens,  who  is,  at  this 
time,  chief  magistrate  of  Monterey,  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. **  I  was  elected,"  says  he, "  by  the  sufira- 
ges  of  the  people.  The  vote  polled  was  a  very 
large  une,  though  no  officer  or  seaman  connected 
with  our  squadron  went  to  the  polls.  I  mention 
these  facts  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  that 
prevails  here  toward  our  flag.  Any  hostility  must 
have  defeated  my  election.  The  office  is  one  which 
1  do  not  covet ;  it  is  Ihll  of  labor  and  responsibility 
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It  ooven  every  question  of  civil  policy  in  Monterey 
and  reaches  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  through  an  immense  jurisdiction.  General  Cas' 
tro*s  officers  and  men  have  returned  to  their  homeS) 
and  signed  a  parole  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  or  say  or  do  any  thing 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  present  government 
This  puts  an  end  to  all  further  war  in  California ; 
indeed  there  is  no  disposition  here  among  the  peo- 
ple to  offer  resistance.  The  masses  are  thoroughly 
with  us,  and  right  glad  to  get  rid  of  Mexican  rule 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  never  have 
elected  me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Monterey 
We  are  all  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  benefac- 
tors than  victors.  Their  friendship  and  confidence 
must  never  be  betrayed.  California  must  never  be 
surrendered  to  Mexico.  If  that  country  has  still 
good  claims  to  her,  let  those  claims  be  liquidates 
by  an  equivalent  in  money.  But  it  would  be  trea- 
son to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  best  inhabit- 
ants to  surrender  the  province  itself.  Let  Congress 
at  once  annex  her  to  the  Union  as  a  territory,  and 
establish  a  civil  government.  We  require  a  new 
judicial  system ;  the  present  one  throws  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  alcades  (justices  of  the  peace). 
I  broke  through  the  tranunels  of  usage  a  few  days 
since,  and  empannelled  the  first  jury  that  ever  sat 
in  California.  The  first  men  in  Monterey  were  on 
it ;  the  case  involved  a  large  amount  of  property, 
and  the  allegation  of  a  high  crime.  No  one  man 
should  decide  such  a  case.  The  verdcit  of  the  jury 
was  submitted  to  without  a  murmur  from  either  of 
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the  parties.  The  community  seemed  much  grati- 
fied with  this  new  form  of  trial ;  they  think,  and 
very  rightly  too,  that  t  ^relve  men  are  less  liable  to 
partiality,  prejudice  and  corruption,  than  one. 

<<It  was  the  establishment  of  trials  by  jury 
here  that  pi  obably  led  to  my  election  as  magis- 
trate. Mr.  Sample ,  an  emigrant  printer,  and  my 
self,  have  established  a  small  paper  here,  the  first 
ever  published  in  California.  It  is  issued  every 
Saturday ;  its  appearance  made  not  a  little  sensa- 
tion. We  found  the  type  in  the  forsaken  cell  of  a 
monk,  and  the  paper  is  such  as  is  used  here  for  segar 
wrappers,  and  was  imported  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  printed  in  English  and  Spanish.  We  are  going 
to  send,  at  once,  to  the  United  States  for  larger 
paper  and  a  fresh  font  of  type.  With  this  new  en- 
gine of  power  we  are  going  to  sustain  the  genius 
of  American  institutions  here.  Three  thousand 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  it  is  understood, 
have  just  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  in  two  com^pa- 
nies,  one  commanded  by  Captain  Hastings,  and  the 
other  by  Captain  Russel,  and  ten  thousand  more  on 
the  way." 

So  much  for  the  people  of  California,  and  their 
present  condition  and  future  prospects.  In  our 
next  chapter  we  will  give  the  reader  a  description 
of  the  country,  as  to  climate,  health,  productions 
■oil,  and  local  advantages 
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DiMifalion  of  die  toil,  rHr***«s  health,  and  prodadioiia  of  Ubm 

California. 

Ab  there  are  many  in  the  United  States  who  are 
now  thinking  of  going  to  California,  and  no  douht 
many  more  will  remove  there  if  that  country  should 
be  attached  to  our  territory,  I  would  state  that 
Upper  California  is  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  between  latitude  31^  and  42°  on  the  Pacific, 
and  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  route,  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  is  the  way  to  Oregon.  Emigrants 
going  to  the  two  countries  travel  together  to  Fort 
Hall,  at  which  place  they  are  about  twenty  days* 
journey  from  their  destination.  The  climate  of 
California  is  a  point  upon  which  every  man  who 
thinks  of  going  there  will  aim  at  obtaining  all  the 
eorrect  information  that  can  be  had  The  journey 
IB  very  long  and  tedioas,  and  the  advantage! 
gained  ought  to  be  many  and  valuable. 

When  an  emigrant  goes  to  the  western  frontier 
of  our  states,  and  finds  a  climate  that  is  destmctive 
lo  hif  health,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  find  a  very 
heakthy  region  to  which  he  may  repair  and  rebuild 
a  hrokan  down  coni^tution.  Persons,  however, 
who  go  to  Oregon,  or  California,  will,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  bury  their  bones  there,  whatever  the  ooniiti^ 
may  prove  to  be.  For  but  few  familiei  would 
have  perseverance  enough  to  retrace  their  steps 
for  two  thousand  miles,  through  a  country  not 
inhabited,  except  by  savages.  Although  I  me^ 
vrith  persons,  during  my  residence  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  who  had  moved  with  their  families 
to  Oregon,  and  staying  there  for  a  time,  returned 
to  the  States,  much  dissatisfied,  and  of  course,  dis- 
posed to  give  the  country  a  very  bad  name. 

That  California  is  healthy,  must  be  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  a  country  of  vallies  and  moun- 
tains. For  it  is  g  merally  the  case,  that  the  face 
of  a  country  determines  its  character,  as  it  regards 
health.  A  country  of  vallies  and  very  high  moun- 
tains is  always  blessed  with  a  pure  elastic  atmos- 
phere, and  an  abundance  of  fine  water,  which 
every  one  knows,  are  essential  to  good  health.  The 
mountains  of  California  are  much  higher  than  the 
Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  The  remarkable 
phenomenon  has  been  made  known,  that  near  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
continent,  there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  (the  Sierr* 
Nevada)  that  is  one  of  the  highest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Its  lofty  peaks,  in  all  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, and  along  the  shores  and  far  on  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  may  be  seen  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  My  authority  for 
these  statements,  is  Captair4  Fremont,  who  recently 
traveled  through  Oregon  and  Upper  California,  ex- 
ploring the  country  and  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
l^ighest  peaks  ai^d  ranges  of  mountains.    He  repre* 
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•entB  a  pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy  moon- 
Mains  as  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  several  peaks  in  view, 
that  rose  several  thousand  feet  still  higher.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Hastings*  account  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  as  he  calls  them,  the  California  moun- 
tains, will  remember  that  he  speaks  of  this  range 
as  ^mnch  less  elevated  than  the  Rocky  mountains.** 
We  consider  Captain  Fremont  as  the  best  authorityt 
as  he  did  what  Mr.  Hastings  did  not,  that  is,  he  as- 
certained the  altitude  of  those  mountains  by  the  use 
of  proper  instruments,  whilst  Mr.  Hastings  most . 
probably  was  guided  in  his  calculation  by  the  un- 
assisted eye,  and  information  derivp'l  from  others 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  conceive  how  two  men,  both 
of  whom  may  be  aiming  to  state  nothing  but  that 
which  is  correct,  may  differ  in  opinions  about  a 
country,  of  which  so  much  yet  remains  to  be 
known.  Trappers,  who  have  been  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  six  to  ten  years,  have  infoimed  me 
that  they  have  frequently  come  upon  large  rivers 
in  those  mountains,  of  the  name  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  they  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
and  the  course  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  laid 
down  in  any  map  of  that  country.  Such  is  the 
great  extent  of  that  country,  lying  between  the 
States  and  the  Pacific,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  now, 
and  is  likely  to  continue. to  be,  unexplored  regions. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  climate  of  California,  as 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  every  emigrant  to  that 
country  takes  a  deep  interest,  and  about  which  he 
wants  nothing  but  facts     The  united  testimony  of 
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aU  meD,who  have  been  in  California,  make  it  not  only 
healthy,  but  equal,  in  this  advantage,  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  eulgect  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  that  are  peculiar  to  the  climate  of 
all  the  States.  In  any  part  of  Upper  California 
snow  seldom  falls,  and  it  soon  and  always  disap- 
pears at  the  rising  of  the  sun  This  applies  to  the 
low  lands,  or  the  vallies  and  table  lands,  which  are 
the  parts  of  the  country  that  are  destined  to  be  set- 
tled and  improved. 

The  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature  pecu- 
liar to  California,  and  the  .mildness  of  its  climate 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  winds 
almost  constantly  prevail  from  the  north  and  north- 
west, and,  sweeping  over  vast  bodies  of  perpetual 
snow,  they  are  very  cool  and  refreshing.  And  du- 
ring the  winter  there  are  regular  warm  sea  breezes, 
which  tend  to  diminish  the  cold.  The  heated  and 
rarified  air  of  the  valleys  and  low  lands  ascends 
and  gives  place  to  the  exhilarating  and  refreshing 
streams  of  pure  air  that  come  from  the  a4iacent 
snow  capped  mountains.  As  there  is  very  little  cold 
weather  during  the  winter,  and  no  snow  or  frost  to 
do  any  harm,  there  is  perpetual  life  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  This  must  be  the  case,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  adequate  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
thousands,  and  ten,  and  twenty,  and  fifty  thousands 
of  wild  horses  and  cattle  that  are  in  California. 

In  the  winter,  (if  they  can  be  said  to  have  a 
winter  season),  that  is,  during  the  months  of  our 
winter,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  grow- 
ing, some  of  them  rapidly,  refreshed  as  they  are  by 
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frequent  warm  rains ;  and  in  the  spring,  at  any 
rate  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  crops  of  all  kinds 
are  ftdly  matured.  This  seems  to  be  a  wise  pro^ 
vision  of  IVovidence,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer there  is  generally  not  only  a  want  of  rain,  but 
frequently  severe  droughts,  which  has  made  water 
and  food  to  be  so  scarce  as  to  cause  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  stock.  This  is  the  only  oljection  that 
I  have  ever  heard  urged  against  that  country ;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is,  to  some  extent, 
an  unfavorable  trait  in  its  character.  It  seems  that 
the  success  of  the  crops  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  the  rainy  aeason,  which  is  in 
the  winter  months.  If  a  great  abundance  of  rain 
falls  during  the  winter,  the  crops  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer are  said  to  be  very  abundant;  and,  on  the 
contraiy,  if  there  be  a  lack  of  rain  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  crops  are  not  so  abundant.  But  even 
in  a  dry  season,  such  is  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  crops,  compared  with  those  in  the  states, 
are  immense.  The  uniformity  then  of  temperature, 
the  dry  summer  and  autumn  seasons,  the  pivo 
streams  of  water,  an  atmosphere  remarkable  for 
its  elasticity  and  purity,  the  presence  of  very  high 
mountains,  whose  peaks  are  always  white  with 
snow,  must'  convince  any  man  that  Upper  Califor^ 
nia  cannot  be  any  thing  but  a  very  healthy  part  of 
the  world.  All  descriptions  of  this  countiy,  as  it 
regards  the  climate,  whether  written  or  oral,  with 
which  we  have  met,  speak  of  California  in  the 
same  unmeasured  terms  of  praise.  And  should  it 
ba  attached  to  our  domain,  thousands  of  our  enter- 
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priiing  citizens  will  be  seen,  every  ■pring,  taking 
up  their  line  of  march  from  the  frontier  of  MiBsonri 
for  that  country.  And  then,  again,  the  fact  that  at 
all  leaBons  of  the  year  the  population  are  in  pos- 
■ession  of  the  most  perfect  health,  and  none  of 
those  diseasee  are  to  be  seen  prevailing  that  are  so 
eommon  in  our  new  and  western  states,  and  make 
the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  the  people  so  pre- 
carious. 

We  will  state  another  fact  (lest  we  may  ibrge 
to  do  so  elsewhere)  connected  with  emigrating 
to  Califomia  or  Oregon.  It  is  the  great  improve- 
ment a  trip  to  either  of  those  countries,  or  to  Santa 
Fe,  is  sure  to  make  on  the  health  of  invalids  who 
may  undertake  the  journey.  I  have  known  many 
who  were  completely  broken  down  by  the  diseases 
of  Missouri,  that  took  trips  of  this  kind  in  search 
of  health,  and  have  always  returned  not  only  com- 
pletely restored,  but  even  more  fleshy  than  they 
had  been  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  If  there  be 
a  certain  cure  for  diseased  lungs  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  trip  to  one  of  tliose  countries.  Let 
no  invalid  be  afraid  to  try  it.  If  he  thinks  the 
trip  too  long  to  California  or  Oregon,  let  him  go  to 
Santa  Fe,  which  is  but  about  nine  hundred  miles 
from  Missouri,  and  is  now  only  a  trip  of  pleasure. 
It  matters  not  how  reduced  he  may  be,  if  he  has 
strength  to  ride,  his  health  will  improve  from  the 
start.  I  have  met  with  many  gentlemen  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  who  were  oi  the  opinion  that 
from  ten  t<i  twenty  years  had  been  added  to  their 
lives  by  a  tiip  to  Santa  Fe. 
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An  impression  exists  that  California  is  not  well 
supplied  with  timber ;  which  is  certainly  very  er- 
roneous. It  is  true,  timber  is  not  as  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  that  country,  as  it  is  in  the  old  states, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  it  is  not  so  abun- 
dant There  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  the 
minds  of  the  mi^jority  of  people,  as  to  the  qvantity 
of  timber  necessary  for  the  various  purposes  to 
ivhich  it  is  usually  applied.  When  there  is  more 
than  a  sufficiency  for  said  purposes,  the  surplus 
must  be  an  expensive  obstruction  in  farming  opera- 
tions. For  it  must  be  cut  down  and  removed  off 
the  ground,  and  this  often  costs  more  than  the  land 
is  worth.  And  if  the  whole  face  of  the  country  in 
California  were  covered  with  timber,  so  exuberant 
is  the  growth,  it  would  be  next  to  a  physical  im- 
possibility to  settle  the  country.  One  of  the  great- 
est facilities  experienced  by  emigrants  in  settling 
the  prairie  states,  is  the  absence  to  a  great  extent 
of  timber.  When  they  have  made  the  rails  and  in« 
closed  their  land,  their  farms  are  made,  and  these 
farms  are  rich  and  beautiful  in  the  bargain,  and 
made  in  a  few  weeks.  By  the  time  they  may  want 
a  new  supply  of  rails  to  inclose  their  farms  a 
eecond  time,  timber  will  have  grown  up  to  sufficient 
size  to  make  them.  How  different  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  lands  in  some  of  the  old  states,  that 
are  covered  with  a  dense  and  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber. It  is  the  lot  of  many  a  <<  young  beginner  in  thtt 
world"  to  have  to  go  into  the  forest,  alone  and  with- 
out any  assistance,  to  open  a  farm.  By  the  time  the 
trees  and  stamps  are  removed  off  his  tract  of  land. 
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and  he  has  things  fixed  to  his  notion  and  taste,  he 
is  an  old,  worn-out  man,  if  not  in  years,  at  least  in 
feeling.  And  what  is  worse,  he  has  nothing  to  show 
for  his  time,  and  labor,  and  expended  energies,  but 
a  farm  that  will  not  bring  as  much  per  acre,  as  it 
would  have  cost  to  remove  the  timber.  I  have 
known  farmers,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  to  make 
their  rails  ten  miles  from  their  prairie  lands,  and 
haul  them  that  distance,  and  make  a  prairie  farm 
infinitely  easier  than  they  could  have  opeiiied  a 
farm  in  the  woods.  The  timber  in  California  is  in 
abundance  in  the  mountains,  along  the  rivers,  and 
coast,  and  grows  to  an  extraordinary  size  and  height. 
Workman  affirms  that  he  saw  trees  on  the  coast, 
that  were  not  less  than  two,  hundred  feet  high,  and 
without  a  limb,  the  first  hundred  feet,  and  about 
thirty  feet  in  circumference.  The  p^'n^ipal  varie- 
ties are  oak,  ash,  fir,  pine,  spruce,  cedai*  oi' great  size, 
called  red  wood,  cherry,  willow.  The  prickly  pear 
and  wormwood  are  to  be  found,  constituting  the 
only  vegetation  in  some  ports  of  California,  as  well 
as  Oregon  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I'I.e  forests 
abound  in  wild  grapes,  which  fact,  connected  with 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  extensive  vineyards 
belonging  to  the  missions  shows,  that  California  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 
The  fact,  that  there  are  orchards  attached  to  those 
missions,  that  furnish  every  variety  of  fruit,  northern 
and  southern,  settles  another  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  fruits  of  the  country. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  the  great* 
est  abundance,  and  wheat,  com,  lye,  oats,  hemp,  to* 
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baooo,  are  oaltivated  with  ai  much  aucoeis  aa  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  southern  part  of  Upper 
California,  and  Lower  California,  cotton,  rice,  coffee, 
cane,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  pome- 
granates, citrons,  lemons,  et  cetera,  are  cultivated 
and  come  to  perfect  maturity.  Clover,  flax,  and 
oats,  are  in  many  parts,  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  may  be  seen  in  vast  fields.  The 
wild  flax  in  California  is  the  same  as  our  variety, 
and  b  to  be  seen  in  Oregon  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  wild  oats  and  clover,  almost  in  eveiy 
respect,  resemble  those  of  the  states. 

Wheat  may  be  sown,  any  time  between  fall  and 
spring,  and  the  time  of  cutting  depends  on  the  time 
it  is  sown.  If  it  is  sown  in  the  fall,  it  will  mature 
in  the  spring.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  tobacco 
cultivated  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  world.  Indeed  all  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  cultivating  the  different  kinds  of 
grains  and  fruits,  have  resulted  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  flattering  developments.  And  every  va- 
riety of  spontaneous  fruits  found  in  the  States  are 
found  there  luxuriant  and  abundant 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of 
this  oountiy  is  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
gangs  of  horses,  partially  wild,  that  may  be  seen 
grazing  on  the  prairies  and  plains.  Tl&e  almost 
endless  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  their  rapid 
increase,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  raised 
in  California,  makes  it  perhaps  the  greatest  stock 
conntiy  in  the  world.  Indeed,  for  many  years,  cat- 
tle were  raited  (if  they  can  be  said  to  be  raiaed) 
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for  their  hidet,  and  were  alanghtered  1^  thomanda 
for  thit  olject,  whilit  their  flesh  was  left  on  the 
ground  as  food  for  wild  beasts.  Recently  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  for  their  tallow  and 
beef,  and  indeed  a  great  many  cattle  are  driven  to 
Oregon  to  sapply  the  emigrants. 

It  would  appear  that  the  cattle  of  California  are 
of  an  inferior  quality,  as  the  people  of  Oregon 
greatly  prefer  the  cattle  taken  from  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Hence  several  droves  of  cattle  (cows 
principally)  have  been  taken  to  Oregon  by  specula- 
tors from  Missouri,  and  sold  at  a  veiy  high  price, four 
times  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  price  of  a  cow  from 
California.  The  preference  for  our  cattle  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  tame  and  easily 
managed.  The  California  cattle  are  said  to  be  very 
wild  and  ferocious,  and  from  the  fact  that  no  pains 
are  taken  to  cross  and  improve  the  race,  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  very  rough.  They  are  certainly 
very  large,  and  generally  weigh  more  than  our  do- 
mesticated race,  whioh  excels  them  in  neatness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition. 

The  country  is  also  very  favorable  to  the  raising 
of  hogs  and  sheep,  of  which  any  number  may  be 
raised  with  little  or  no  trouble.  Horses  are  the 
favorite  stock  with  the  Californians.  A  Califor- 
nian  well  mounted  is  in  his  glory.  His  equipments, 
in  our  idea,  are  awkward  and  clumsy.  His  saddle, 
which  b  after  the  Moorish  mode,  is  high  behind  and 
before.  The  front  part,  called  the  pommel,  is  made 
very  strong,  as  the  Califomiaso  are  in  the  habit  of 
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fastening  their  lasso  to  it  when  they  have  noosed 
a  wild  horse,  cow,  or  bear.  Indeed  the  lasso  is  al- 
ways hanging  coiled  up  on  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  it  is  astonishing  to  what  a  variety  of  uses 
they  apply  it,  and  with  what  dexterity  they  throw 
it.  The  tree  of  a  California  saddle  is  covered  with 
two  or  three  covers  of  raw  hide,  which  is  sometimes 
carved  and  embroidered.  The  stirrups,  which  are 
of  wood,  and  very  clumsy^,  are  also  sometimes 
carved.  A  tremendous  pair  of  spurs,  as  large  as 
pitch-forks,  fastened  by  chains,  jingle  at  the  heels 
of  the  equestrian.  As  to  the  bridle,  it  often  has 
such  mechanical  force  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
the  rider  to  break  the  jaws  of  his  horse.  The  seat 
of  the  saddle  is  so  deep  that  when  the  rider  occu- 
pies it,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  vicious 
horse  to  dismount  him. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  horses  so  numerous 
as  they  are  in  California.  One  man  will  frequently 
own  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  some  of  which 
are  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  other 
men  by  being  branded.  These  horses  are  slightly 
smaller  than  our  horses,  but  they  are  veiy  clean- 
limbed, active,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue. It  is  said  to  be  very  common  for  a  Califor- 
nian  to  ride  one  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  or  one 
hundred  miles  in  ten  hours,  on  the  same  horse.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  face  of  the 
country  is  very  level  and  the  roads  very  fine,  cir 
cumstances  that  very  much  determine  the  distance 
a  horse  will  travel  m  a  day.    Their  horses,  no 
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doubt,  are  of  the  pony  kind,  and  from  the  fact  that 
no  pains  are  taken  to  improve  the  race,they  must  be 
very  degenerate.  As  numerous  as  horses  are  in 
California  and  Oregon,  and  as  cheap  as  they  are, 
t&ere  is  a  demand  for  our  horses  there,  and  one 
good  horse  from  the  states  is  worth  twenty  of  thoB«* 
trifling  little  pobids 
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Santa  Fe  Trade. 


Wb  aave  stated,  that  our  two  lost  trappers,  Work 
man  and  Spencer,  returned  to  the  States  with  a  com- 
pany of  Santa  Fe  traders.  We  have  also  alluded 
to  the  beneficial  efiect,  which  a  trip  to  Santa  Fe  al- 
ways has  on  the  health  of  invalids,  and  we  have 
recommended  persons  laboring  under  pulmonary 
diseases  to  take  a  trip  of  this  kind  as  an  almost  cer- 
tain cure. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  a  short 
account  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  which  is  now  a  regu- 
lar business,  in  which  a  number  of  our  citizens  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  in  which  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  is  invested.  I  am  nut  able  to 
state  the  year,  when  this  trade  assumed  its  present 
weight  and  importance :  not  long  before  1824  or  5. 
Although  now  and  then  a  few  adventurous  indi- 
viduals would  venture  through  the  immense  wilds 
of  Louisiana  with  a  few  light  £u:ticles,  before  that 
time. 

This  trade  difiers  in  one  respect,  from  the  fur 
trade,  and  that  is  this.  The  latter  is  carried  on  by 
companies  of  veiy  heavy  capital.  The  Santa  Fe 
trade  is  carried  on  by  individuals.    A  man  en^a^ec] 
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\jk  this  trade  buys  his  goods  in  the  eastern  maiket, 
ikad  has  them  taken  to  the  frontier  of  Missoori. 
Inere  he  hires  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  drive 
his  teams  across  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe,  and  as 
many  more,  as  may  be  needed  for  other  purposes. 
Hb  goods  are  conveyed  in  wagons,  that  were  usu- 
ally drawn  by  mules.  Oxen  are  now  substituted. 
A  Santa  Fe  company  generally  numbers  about  one 
hundred  men,  and  it  was  customary  to  depend  upon 
game  for  provisions,  but  now  every  company  takes 
a  supply  to  carry  them  through.  The  buffalo  have 
become  wild,  and  it  takes  too  much  time  to  hunt 
and  kill  them.  Moreover,  serious  disasters  have  be- 
fallen several  companies,  by  permitting  the  men  to 
leave  their  wagon  teams  to  engage  in  buffalo  hunts, 
as  Indians  have  sometimes  seized  such  times  as  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  rush  in  upon  a  company 
and  run  off  their  mules,  and  perhaps  cut  off  the 
party.  The  Indians  along  that  route,  have  learned 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  frighten  a  caravan  of  mules, 
and  their  policy  is  always  to  strike  a  panic  among 
them,  and  a  mule  frightened  is  a  mule  frantic.  They 
cannot  be  restrained,  but  break  loose  and  dash  off, 
pursued  by  the  savages,  whc  Aeep  up  the  panic  by 
a  constant  yell.  Formerly  the  traders  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  mules  in  Santa  Fe,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  States ;  but  the  Spanish  mules  are  very 
small,  and  since  our  own  citizens  have  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  mules,  that  kind  of  stock  is  not,  at 
this  time,  ever  brought  to  the  States,  from  New 
Spain.  Whilst  mules  were  an  oliie^  of  trade,  thfl 
traders  met  with  many  mishaps.    Whole  dunras  of 
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mules,  numbering  from  three  to  five  hundred,  weu 
sometimes  lost.  Cattle  are  preferred  to  mules  for 
another  reason.  They  are  stronger  than  mules,  and 
can  stand  the  heat  as  well.  A  duty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  is  to  be  paid  in  Santa  Fe,  on  every  wagon, 
withput  any  reference  to  the  size  and  the  amount  of 
goods.  To  take  the  advantage  of  this  regulation^ 
the  triers  have  wagons  made  that  will  contain 
seventy  or  eighty  hundred  weight,  with  very  wide 
tire.  Oxen  are  better  adapted,  by  their  superior 
strength,  to  draw  such  heavy  wagons,  than  mules. 
When  the  expedition  approaches  Santa  Fe,  the 
freight  of  three  wagons  is  put  into  one,  and  the 
empty  w  agons  are  destroyed  by  fire,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Indians.  In  this  way,  the 
traders  manage  to  avoid  paying  a  great  deal  of  duty. 
When  they  have  sold  their  goods,  they  also  sell 
their  teams  at  a  very  fair  price.  One  of  these 
Santa  Fe  traders  will  buy  up  fr<  m  eighty  to  one 
hundred  pair  of  oxen  every  epn:!^  for  his  trip. 
F^m  this  it  will  be  very  readily  inferred  that  there 
is  quite  a  demand  for  oxen  in  Missouri,  at  least 
once  a  year.  Gold  and  silver  being  the  articles  for 
which  the  traders  exchange  their  goods,  our  citizens 
are  required  by  the  authorities  of  Santa  Fe  to  pay  a 
heavy  duty  on  the  precious^  metals  they  take  out  of 
that  country.  To  avoid  paying  this  tax,  they  have 
large  false  axle-trees  to  the  wagons,  in  which  they 
convey  their  money  back  to  the  States,  which  are 
excavated,  and  in  which  the  precious  metals  are 
concealed.  When  the  proper  officer  examines  the 
oootenta  tif  tlie  wagons,  he  is  perfectly  unconscious 
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of  the  artifice.  A  great  deal  of  capital  is  invested 
in  this  trade.  Some  expeditions  return  to  the 
State  with  fifty  and  as  much  sometimes  as  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  this  means  a  great 
deal  of  Mexican  coin  is  brought  to  this  country. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  this  trade,  indeed 
until  very  recently,  the  Indians  between  Missouri 
and  Santa  Fe  were  very  troublesome,  particularly 
the  Camanches.  The  companies  generally  keep 
some  cannon  buried  on  the  Big  Arkansas,  where 
the  danger  begins,  and  when  they  reach  there  they 
take  them  up  and  convey  them  through  the  dan- 
gerous country,  and  then  bury  them  again  until 
they  return.  The  caravans  leave  Independence 
in  the  spring,  and,  if  they  go  no  farther  than  Santa 
Fe,  they  return  the  following  autumn,  but,  if  they 
go  on  to  Chihuahra,  which  is  ^ve  hundred  miles 
beyond  Santa  Fe,  they  are  absent  a  year.  Heavy 
capitalists  now  generally  go  on  to  Chihuahua. 

As  there  is  nothing  else  to  induce  our  citizens  to 
go  to  that  country,  but  its  precious  metals,  very  few 
of  them  take  up  their  residence  there  for  life.  The 
regular  traders  who  have  families  leave  them  in 
Missouri,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  one  of  our 
female  citizens  in  a  company  going  to  Santa  Fe. 
A  German  who  was  going  to  Santa  Fe  to  become  a 
resident  in  that  country,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  consequence  of  his  having 
a  wife  with  him.  She  was  perhaps  the  first  white 
woman  that  ever  passed  through  that  country 
(and  for  any  thing  that  I  know,  she  was  the 
last),  and  when  she  was  seen  by  the  savages,  their 
10 
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curiosity  could  scarcely  be  repressed.  They  gazed 
apon  her  beantiftd  white  face  with  astonishment. 
They  wanted  the  privilege  (that  is,  some  of  the 
principal  chiefs)  of  riding  with  her  in  the  convey- 
ance in  which  she  was  seated,  and  some  even  fol- 
lowed the  train  of  wagons  for  two  or  three  days, 
simply  to  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  her. 
One  of  the  Indians,  a  Camanche  chief,  expressed  s 
wish  to  buy  her,  and  offered  her  husband  two  buf' 
falo  s&inSf  vrhich.  the  savage  thought  a  very  fair 
price  for  a  wife.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  the  German  had  a  very  different  notion  about 
the  /alue  of  a  wife,  and  declined  the  offer  of  the 
Camanche  chief.  It  is  said  that  his  mind  experi- 
enced many  anxious  fears,  lest  he  might  lose  his 
"  bettor  half,"  and  he  declared  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  getting  to  Santa  Fe  with  his  wife,  he  never 
would  again  run  the  like  risk  of  losing  her,  or  put 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  would  again  be 
taunted  with  two  buffalo  skins. 

The  Santa  Fe  trade  is  not  now  as  sure  a  road  to 
iirealth  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  There  are  too 
many  engaged  in  it.  Competition  has  reduced  the 
price  of  goods,  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  have 
recently  engaged  in  it,  and  it  is  now  somewhat 
overdone.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  trade  that 
has  made  many  of  ^our  enterprising  citizens  very 
wealthy,  and  caused  the  precious  metab  to  circn 
late  in  great  abundance  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Fur  tnd»— Tbe  fata  of  the  Tonqnia. 

Ai  the  'traffic  in  fura  is  a  pursuit  which  has  taken 
many  of  our  citizens  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
states^  and  prompted  them  to  penetrate  the  vast 
wilderness  between  ^he  states  and  the  Pacific,  antf 
to  explore  regions  that,  but  for  the  efibrts  of  these 
early  adventurers,  must  have  remained  perhaps 
until  this  day  a  terra  incagnitaf  whose  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  fertility  there  was  no  one  to  admire  but 
the  uncultivated  savage ;  and  as  these  adventurers 
acted  the  part  of  precursors  as  well  as  trappers, 
and  went  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  discovered 
countries  now  occupied  by  the  agriculturalists  and 
mechanics,  we  propose  giving  the  reader  a  succinct 
account  of  the  fiir  trade,  and  some  interesting 
Tacts  connected  with  it. 

The  French,  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Jjawrcnce,  were  among  the  first  who  engaged  in 
this  trade  on  a  plan  somewhat  extensive,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  vast 
■ources  of  wealth  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  rich 
peltries  of  the  western  wilderness.  They  pro- 
cured large  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  furs 
from  the  natives,  by  giving  them  in  exchange  little 
trinkets  that  were  of  very  little  value,  and  in  this 
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way  realized  vast  profits.  When  the  F^nch  lort 
pofsesr^on  of  Canada,  the  trade  fell  into  the  hands 
of  British  subjects,  when  i1.  contracted  to  very 
naiTow  limits  and  seemed  to  labor  with  difficulties. 
About  four  years  afterwards  it  seemed  to  expand 
again,  and  was  pushed  on  by  an  additional  number 
of  enterprising  merchants,  who  enlarged  the  field 
of  their  operations,  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
wilderness. 

The  field  of  adventure  in  this  trade  continued  to 
enlarge  in  the  course  of  time,  until  it  covered  the 
great  chain  of  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri,  the  souices  of  the  Columbia  and 
Colorado,  and  even  reached  within  the  arctic  circle. 
A  field  of  enterprise  so  wide,  and  abounding  in 
each  vast  treasures  of  hidden  wealth,  would  natu- 
rally call  into  existence  a  great  many  companies. 
The  first  company  that  was  formed  was  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company,  which  was  chartered  in  1669  or 
1670,  by  Charles  the  second,  who  granted  to  said 
company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  establishing 
trading  postf^  on  the  shores  and  the  tributary 
waters  of  that  bay. 

After  enjoying  almost  uninterrupted  control  of 
the  trade  for  several  years,  this  company  found  a 
rival  in  ^n  association  of  several  wealthy  Scottish 
gentlemen,  (merchants),  who  had  established  a 
trading  post  at  Michilimackinac,  which  became  the 
centre  of  the  trade  extending  from  lake  Superior  to 
the  upper  Mississippi,  and  to  lake  Winnepeg.  The 
evils  arising  from  the  competition  of  trade,  brought 
the  two  companies  together  under  the  name  of  th9 
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North-west  company.  After  this,  as  the  trade  in* 
creased,  one  company  after  another  sprang  up,  until 
at  different  times  there  have  bcMi  eight  or  ten  dif- 
ferent companies,  the  names  of  which  we  will  give. 
We  have  mentioned  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
afterwards  called  the  North-west  Company;  the 
Mackinaw  Company;  the  American  Fur  Company ; 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company;  Missouri  Fur  Company ; 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  and  several 
others.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  furnish  a  history 
of  each  one  of  those  companies,  the  name  of  which 
we  have  given,  but  simply  to  state  some  facts  in  re- 
lation to  that  trade,  which  we  think  will  be  interest- 
ing. The  Rocky  Mountains  embrace  the  region  in 
which  this  trade  at  this  time  is  more  particularly 
going  on.  It  is  about  the  streams  and  lakes  in  that 
vast  wilderness,  more  than  any  where  else,  that  the 
adventurous  trapper  is  to  be  seen  passing  away  his 
solitary  days,  and  intensely  engaged  in  his  efforts 
to  take  the  beaver. 

The  first  company  that  attempted  to  establish  a 
trading  post  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  was 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  formed  at  St.  Louis  in 
1808,  ^t  the  head  of  which  was  Manuel  Lisa,  a 
Spaniard.  He  established  posts  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, and  one  on  Lewis  river,  the  south  branch  of 
the  Columbia.  Tiiis  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
post  established  by  white  men  in  the  country  drained 
by  the  Columbia ;  but  the  enmity  of  the  Indians 
and  scarcity  of  food  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  by 
Mr.  Henry  in  1810. 

In  this  same  year  1810,  Mr.  Astor  of  New  York 
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engaged  in  the  bold  Bcheme  of  establishing  a  nnm 
her  of  trading  posts  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  with  a  factory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  His  plan  was  to  send 
goods  from  New  York  by  sea  to  this  factory  to  be 
exchanged  for  furs,  which  he  intended  to  have  con* 
veyed  to  China,  and  bring  back  the  silks  and  teas 
of  that  country  to  New  York.  In  this  magnificent 
kioheme,  Mr.  Astor  had  associated  with  him,  four 
gentlemen,  under  the  firm  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany. Another  part  of  his  plan  was,  to  send  an 
expedition  overland  up  the  Missouri,  destined  also 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  olgect  of  the 
land  expedition  was  to  open  a  communication 
through  the  Rocky  Mounl^Mus,  to  gather  all  neces- 
sary '^formation  about  the  country,  and  to  plant 
trading  posts  along  the  route. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Astor's  plan  was  to  for- 
ward all  necessary  supplies  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
*h«)  Colombia.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  fit- 
ted out  a  large  vessel  called  the  Tonquin,  with  men, 
guns,  and  every  thing  that  might  be  fieeded  at  his 
posts  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Columbia.  This  vessel 
was  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  Captain  Thorn, 
a  man  who  may  have  known  how  to  manage  a 
■hip,  but  he  certainly  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
savages,  to  the  best  advantage,  or  at  least  for  his 
own  good.  It  has  always  been  found  to  be  good 
policy  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  not  to  regard  them 
as  dviliksed  beings,  who  may  be  expected  in  all  in- 
itanoes  to  do  that  whioh  is  li^^t.    The  observance 
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of  lliii  Und  of  policy  hat  often  prevented  diffionl- 
ties,  that  would,  in  all  probability,  have  resulted  in 
very  seriout  oonsequenoea.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  captain  of  the  Tonquin,  that 
he  was  of  a  petulant  disposition,  and  rough  and 
■tern  in  his  manners.  He  was  very  impatient  un- 
der any  provocation,  and  it  would  seem  conceived 
ttot  only  an  unfavorable  opinion,  but  a  sovereign 
eontompt  for  his  crew,  which  were  not  of  the  kind 
of  materials  that  be  admired,  or  would  himself  have 
■elected  for  the  voyage.  Entertaining  this  opinion, 
his  suspicious  disposition  made  every  thing  foster 
it.  The  relations  between  the  spleretio  captain 
and  his  men  being  of  a  very  unpleasant  character 
theif  t!ip  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  After 
a  voyage  of  five  months,  Mr.  Aster's  ship  reached 
the  moufh  of  the  Columbia.  And  if  the  captain 
had  his  trials  before  he  reached  that  point,  his  little 
stock  of  patience  was  now  doomed  to  be  exhausted. 
The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, must  bear  a  very  fiightftd  aspect,  and  as  it  is 
said  to  have  extensive  sand-bars,  its  entrance  must 
ever  be  very  difficult  and  dangeroi|s ;  a  fact  that 
will  always  diminish  the  value  of  that  river  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  There  seems  to  be  vast 
bodies  of  sand  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
that  are  brought  down  by  its  current,  and  accumu- 
late at  its  communication  with  the  ocean.  The 
eonstant  swelling  of  the  sea,  tends  to  throw  it  bad^ 
and  thus  it  becomes  an  obstruction  that  must  ever 
be  in  the  way  of  vessels  that  would  enter  that  fiver. 
The  Tonquin  met  with  delay,  diiiiciilties,  and  dir 
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asters,  when  she  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Coliimbla 
From  shore  to  shore  there  was  a  wild  confusion  of 
angiy  waves,  lashed  by  their  collision  into  tumul- 
tuous uproar,  that  spread  fear  through  tha  hearts 
of  all  the  orew.  The  Tonquin  stood  out,  alK>f  from 
the  danger  that  was  before  her,  for  several  nights 
and  days. 

In  the  meantime,  the  authoritative  captain  sent 
out  a  boat,  under  circumstances  that  seemed  almost 
to  insure  its  loss.  His  conduct  seems  to  have  be^n 
not  only  very  reprehensible,  but  even  cruel.  Four 
of  his  men  were  ordered  out  in  a  whale  boat,  to 
ascertain  the  channel,  and  to  examine  the  bar 
The  poor  fellows  submissively  entered  the  boat, 
but  Ihey  cast  a  look  upon  the  Tonquin,  accom- 
panied with  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  they  left  her, 
that  showed  that  they  felt  they  were  going  to  a 
watery  grave.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  upwards 
of  four  miles  wide,  and  at  that  time,  an  angry  sea 
lashed  into  rage  by  a  strong  north-west  wind,  was 
throwing  its  white  foam  and  b^^ges  against  the 
shore,  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Tonquin  lost  sight  of  the 
doomed  boat  in  the  tumult  of  angry  waters.  A 
dark,  tempestuous  night  ensued,  and  this  authorised 
the  men  in  the  Tonquin  to  indulge  in  the  most  pain- 
ftil  anxiety  and  fears  about  the  fate  of  the  whale 
boat.  The  next  day  another  small  boat  was  sent 
to  hunt  the  channel,  'is  well  as  to  look  for  the  miss- 
ing boat.  The  fate  of  this  boat  was  nearly  as  sad 
as  that  of  the  first,  as  it  was  capsized  near  the 
■here,  and  bat  two  of  the  crew  mada  their  escape 


The  whale  boat  was  no  doubt  lost,  ai  no  account 
could  be  had  of  it;  thui,  eight  or  ten  of  the  crew 
of  the  Tonquin  were  lost  before  ihe  founr!  iheker 
jQrom  the  storm.  It  is  due  to  Captain  Them,  to  say, 
that  when  he  landed,  he  caused  a  diligent  search  W 
be  made  along  the  shore  for  the  men  that  were  ab- 
■ent,  but  they  could  not  be  found. 

As  this  account  of  Mr.  Aster's  enterprise  in  the 
tor  trade  is  only  intended  to  be  a  hasty  sketch,  we 
would  state  that  the  crew  selected  a  site  for  a  tra- 
ding post,  and  that  all  hands  went  to  work  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings ;  when  these  were  put  upi 
the  Tonquin  was  relieved  of  her  cargo,  and  Captain 
Thorn,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  put  out  into 
the  Pacific^  to  coast  to  the  north.  By  the  way,  an 
Indian  interpreter  was  picked  up  by  the  Tonquin, 
lo  aid  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  savages 
along  the  coast.  This  interpreter  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  tribes  with  whom  the 
ship  was  likely  to  meet,  and  when  she  reached 
Vancouver's  Island,  he  informed  Captain  Thorn, 
that  that  part  of  tae  coast  was  infested  with  a  very 
treacherous  and  uncertain  tribe,  in  whose  profes- 
sions of  friendship  no  confidence  could  be  reposed 
with  safety.  But  the  captain  was  a  man  of  his 
own  head,  and  did  things  in  his  own  way.  He 
landed  at  said  island,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  apparent  friendship,  by  the  savages,  who 
manifested  a  readiness  to  trade  by  bringing  their 
peltries.  Captain  Thorn,  expecting  a  prompt  and 
ready  sale,  soon  made  quite  a  display  of  that 
variety  of  notions  and  trinkets  that  is  sure  to  take 
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the  eye  of  the  savage.  lie  seems  to  have  oalta* 
lated,  too,  upon  getting  their  peltries  at  a  very  re- 
duced price ;  but  the  natives  had  dealt  with  othei 
vessels  trading  along  the  coast,  and  had  gaint.i 
some  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  theic 
furs.  When  Captain  Thorn  learned  their  prices,  bt 
treated  them  and  their  skins  with  contempt,  and 
withdrew  from  them,  much  fretted  and  vexed.  But 
ne  could  not  escape  the  importunities  of  the  sav- 
ages, who,  perhaps  had  not  as  yet,  conceived  any 
bad  designs  against  the  crew  and  the  ship.  It  is 
said,  that  among  the  savages  there  was  an  old 
chief  who  followed  the  captain  to  and  fro,  taunt- 
ing him  with  his  mean  offers ;  holding  out  at  the 
same  time  a  sample  of  his  skins,  to  tempt  him  to 
buy.  This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  the 
rexed  captain  could  stand.  He  snatched  the  skin 
from  the  hands  of  the  chief,  rubbed  it  in  his  face, 
and  then  kicked  him  overboard.  He  then  in  a  very 
rash  manner,  cleared  the  deck  of  skins  and  savages. 
The  badly  treated  old  chief,  who,  by  his  fall  in  the 
water,  had  been  completely  submerged,  came  again 
to  the  surface,  and  paddled  his  way  in  a  dreadful 
rage  to  the  shore,  from  which,  as  he  ca^'t  his  eyes 
upon  the  Tonquin,  he  seemed  to  mean  to  say,  *^  I'll 
have  revenge.**  And  reveLge  he  secured,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Some  of  the  crew,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  Indian  character  than  the  captain,  assured 
him,  the  natives  would  resent  the  indignity  offered 
their  chief,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  re- 
Buun  there.     The  Indian  interpreter  also,  added 
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his  testimony  to  confirm  the  above  opinion.  Bui 
a  parcel  of  naked  savages  were  no  terror  to  hii 
mind,  nor  was  he  a  man  to  confess  that  any  difficulty 
could  be  brought  about,  by  indiscretion  on  his  part, 
for  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any  indis- 
cretion. On  the  next  day,  some  of  the  savages, 
very  early  in  the  morning  made  their  appearance, 
and  came  along  side  of  the  Tonquin,  in  a  canoe, 
making  signs  of  friendship,  and  manifesting  t 
desire  to  trade. 

As  punctilious  to  a  fault  as  the  captain  was  in 
strictly  observing  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Astor,  in 
other  things,  he  here  failed  to  do  as  his  employei 
had  advised  him,  and  that  was,  to  treat  the  natives 
kindly,  and  not  to  suffer  too  many,  at  a  time,  to  go 
aboard  of  his  ship.  This  precaution  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  mind  of  the  very  scrupulous  captain,  as 
these  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence,  wen 
permitted  to  mount  the  deck.  Indeed  there  seemf 
to  have  been  no  restraint  of  this  kind  practised,  at 
one  company  after  another,  as  they  came  in  thei] 
canoes,  ei\joyed  the  same  unsafe  privilege,  and  it 
the  space  of  an  hour,  the  Touquin  was  completel} 
surrounded  with  canoes  full  of  Indians,  and  the  decl 
was  crowded.  The  interpreter,  who,  being  an  In 
dian  himself,  and  knowing  the  perfidy  of  this  tribe 
manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  ship 
and  informed  the  captain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
lavages  wore  short  mantles  cf  skins,  under  which 
it  was  customary  to  conceal  their  arms.  This  sug- 
gestion met  with  no  better  reception  frcm  the  cap- 
tain, than  the  advice  that  was  given  at  other  <unes 
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Bat  the  crowd  of  oanoea  and  Indians  became  m 
dense  that  he,  at  last,  but  when  it  was  too  late^ 
became  alarmed,  and  gave  orders  to  push  out  from 
shore.  The  Indians,  as  the  ship  was  about  to  de- 
part, now  intimated,  that  they  would  let  the  captain 
have  their  furs  at  his  own  price,  and  a  brislc  trade 
commenced.  But  they  all  waiited  knives  for  their 
skins,  and  as  fast  as  one  party  was  supplied,  another 
Otfune  forward.  Every  thing  that  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  view  of  men  at  all  acquainted  with 
Indian  character,  was  calculated  to  prove  that  these 
savages  had  somo  hostile  scheme  on  foot. 

And  yet,  mirabile  dict%  it  seems,  nothing  of  this 
kind  entered  the  mind  of  the  captain,  until  he  v/as 
completely  in  their  clutches.  In  the  space  of  an 
nour*8  trading,  almost  every  Indian  had  supplied 
himself  with  a  knife.  The  number  of  the  crew  did 
not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty;  vtrhilst  the  Indians 
numbered  several  hundred  on  the  ship  and  on  the 
shore.  Having  thus  successfully  armed  themselves, 
the  Indians  had,  in  this,  accomplished  one  import- 
ant part  of  their  plan,  and  were  ready  for  the  work 
of  vengeance.  In  a  moment  a  yell  was  raised  in 
one  part  of  the  deck,  and  was  in  an  instant  respon- 
ded to  in  every  other  part.  Knives  and  war  clubs 
were  now  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who 
rushed  upon  the  crew.  This  melancholy  affair  is 
graphically  described  in  Irving^p  Astoria,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language.  **The  first  that  fell,  was  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  ship's  clerk.  He  was  leaning,  with  fol- 
ded arms,  over  a  bale  of  blankets,  engaged  in  bar* 
gaining,  when  he  received  a  deadly  stab  in  the  bud^ 
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foid  fell  down  the  companion  way.  Mr.  Mc  Kay, 
who  was  seated  on  the  tafTrail,  sprang  on  his  feet, 
but  was  instantly  knocked  down  with  a  war  club, 
and  fell  backwards  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  dis- 
patched by  the  women  in  the  canoes.  In  the 
meantime,  Captain  Thorn  made  desperate  fight 
against  fearful  odds.  He  was  a  powerful  a«i  well 
as  resolute  man,  but  he  had  come  upon  deck  with- 
out weapons.  She  wish,  a  young  chief,  singled  him 
out  as  his  peculiar  prey,  and  rushed  upon  him  at 
the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  had  barely  time  to 
«iraw  a  clasp-knife,  with  one  blow  of  which  he  laid 
the  young  savage  dead  at  his  feet.  Several  of  the 
•toutest  followers  of  She  wish  now  set  upon  him. 
He  defended  himself  vigorously,  dealing  crippling 
blows  to  the  right  and  left,  and  strewing  the  quar- 
ter deck  with  the  slain  and  wounded.  His  oli^i^t 
was,  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin,  where  there  were 
fire-arrns ;  but  he  was  hemmed  in  with  foes,  cov- 
ered  with  wounds,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood. 
For  an  instant  he  leaned  on  ihc  iiiier  wheel,  when 
a  blew  from  behind  v^rith  a  war  club,  felled  him  to 
the  deck,  where  he  was  dispatched  with  knives,  and 
thrown  overboard. 

While  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter 
deck,  a  chance-medley  fight  was  going  on  through- 
out the  ship.  The  crew  fought  desperately,  with 
knives,  hand-spikes,  and  whatever  weapon  they 
could  seize  upon  in  the  moment  of  surprise.  They 
were  soon,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
mercilessly  butchered.  As  to  the  seven  who  had 
been  sent  aloft  to  make  sail,  they  contemplated 
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with  horror  the  carnage  that  was  going  on  helow. 
Being  destitute  of  weapons,  they  let  themselvei 
down  hy  the  running  rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting 
between  declcs.  One  fell  in  the  attempt,  and  was 
instantly  dispatched ;  another,  received  a  death 
blow,  in  his  back,  as  he  was  descending ;  a  third, 
Stephen  Weekes,  the  armorer,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, as  he  was  getting  down  the  hatchway.  The 
remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into  the 
cabin,  where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis,  still  alive, 
though .  mortally  wounded.  Barricading  the  cabin 
door,  they  broke  holes  through  the  companion-way, 
and  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition  which  were 
at  hand,  they  opened  a  brisk  fire,  that  soon  cleared 
the  deck.  Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  fVom 
whom  these  particulars  are  derived,  had  been  an 
eye  witness  of  the  deadly  conflict.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  natives, 
as  being  of  their  race.  In  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  took  refuge  with  the  rest,  in  the  canoes 
The  survivors  of  the  crew  now  sallied  forth,  and 
discharged  some  of  the  deck-guns,  which  did  great 
execution  among  the  canoes,  and  drove  all  the 
savages  to  shore. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  dav  no  one  ventured  to 
put  off  to  the  ship,  deterred  by  the  effects  of  the 
fire  arms.  The  night  passed  £.,vay  without  any 
further  attempt  en  the  part  of  the  natives.  Wlien 
the  day  dawned,  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  flapping  in  the  wind, 
and  no  one  apparently  on  board  of  her.  After  a 
tune,  some  of  the  canoes  ventured  forth  to  recon« 
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Qoitre,  taking  with  tliem  the  interpreter.  Thejf 
paddled  about,  keeping  oautiously  at  a  distanoei 
but  growing  more  and  more  embolden^^d  at  leeing 
her  quiet  and  lifelesB.  One  man,  at  length,  made 
hii  appearance  on  deck,  and  waa  recognised  by  the 
interpreter,  as  Lewis.  He  made  friendly  signs  and 
invited  them  on  board.  It  was  long  before  they 
ventured  to  comply.  Those  who  mounted  the  deck 
met  with  no  opposition ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
aboard;  for  Mr.  Lewis,  after  inviting  them,  had 
disappeared.  Other  canoes  now  pressed  forward 
to  board  the  prize ;  the  deq^  was  soon  crowded,  and 
the  sides  covered  with  clambering  savages,  mil  in- 
tent on  plunder.  In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness 
and  exultation,  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion.  Arms,  legs  and  mutilated  bodies  were 
blown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc  was  made 
in  the  surrounding  canoes.  The  interpreter  was  in 
the  main  chain  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and 
was  thrown  unhurt  into  the  water,  where  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  getting  into  one  of  the  canoes.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  the  bay  presented  an  awful 
spectacle  after  the  catastrophe.  The  ship  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  bay  was  covered  with  the  frf%- 
ments  of  the  wreck,  with  shattered  canoes,  and 
Indians  swimming  for  their  lives,  or  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death ;  while  those  who  had  escaped 
the  danger,  remained  aghast  and  stupified,  or  made 
with  frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  savages  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion, 
many  more  were  shockingly  mutilated,  and  for  days 
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afterwardi  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
thrown  upon  the  beach. 

The  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation at  the  astounding  calamity  which  had 
bnrst  upon  them  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph. 
The  warriors  sat  mute  and  mournful,  v/hile  the 
women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamentations.  Their 
weeping  and  wailing,  however,  was  suddenly  turned 
into  yells  of  fury  at  the  sight  of  four  unfortunate 
white  men,  brought  captive  into  their  village. 
They  had  been  driven  on  shore,  in  one  of  the  ship*e 
boats,  and  taken  at  some  distance,  along  the  coast 

The  interpreter  was  permitted  to  converse  with 
them.  They  proved  to  be  the  four  brave  fellows 
who  had  made  such  defence  from  the  cabin.  The 
interpreter  gathered  from  them  some  of  the  particu- 
lars already  related.  They  told  him  further,  that, 
after  they  had  bef>ten  off  the  enemy  and  cleared  the 
ship,  Lewis  advised  that  they  should  slip  the  cable 
and  endeavor  to  get  to  sea.  They  declined  to 
take  his  advice,  alledging  that  the  wind  set  too 
strongly  in  the  bay  and  would  drive  them  on  shore. 
They  resolved  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  put  off 
quietly  in  the  ship's  boat,  which  they  would  be  able 
to  do  unperceived,  and  to  coast  along  back  to  As- 
toria. They  put  their  resolution  into  effect;  but 
Lewis  refused  to  accompany  them,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  determined 
on  a  terrible  revenge.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had 
repeatedly  expressed  a  presentiment,  that  he  should 
die  by  his  own  hands ;  thinking  it  highly  probable 
thai  he  ehoold  be  engaged  in  some  contest  with  the 


nativeB,  and  being  resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to 
eommit  suicide,  rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner.  H« 
now  declared  his  intention  to  remain  on  board  of 
the  ship  until  daylight,  to  decoy  as  many  of  the  sav- 
ages on  board  as  possible,  then  to  set  fire  to  the 
powder  magazine,  and  terminate  his  life  by  a  sig- 
nal act  of  vengeance.  How  well  he  succeeded  has 
been  shown.  His  companions  bade  him  a  melan- 
choly adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  precarious  expedi- 
tion. They  strove  with  migkt  and  main  to  get  out 
of  the  bay,  but  found  it  impossible  to  weather  a 
point  of  land,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  a  small  cove,  where  they  hoped  to  remiun 
concealed,  until  the  wind  should  be  more  favorable. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  watching,  they  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  in  that  state  were  surprised  by  the 
natives.  Better  had' it  been  for  those  unfortunate 
men  had  they  remained  with  Lewis,  and  shared  his 
heroic  death :  as  it  was,  they  perished  in  a  more 
painful  and  protracted  manner,  being  sacrificed  by 
the  natives  to  tfie  manes  of  their  firiends,  with  all  the 
lingering  tortures  of  savage  cruelty.  Sometime  after 
their  death,  the  interpreter,  who  had  remained  a  kind 
of  prisoner  at  large,  effected  his  escape,  and  brought 
the  tragical  tidings  to  Astoria."  Such  was  the 
fate,  and  such  is  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Ton- 
quin.  We  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  our  de- 
tails as  regards  this  part  of  M:\  Aster's  enterprise, 
because  we  regard  the  fate  of  hi^  (ihip  as  the  most 
tragical  event  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur- 
trade.  For  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account  of 
lir.  Astor's  herculean  enterprise,  which  failed,  by  his 
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trading  post  or  factory  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlifl 
English,  during  the  late  war,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Irving's  Astoria,  a  book,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  valuable  productions  of  the 
popular  author,  Washington  Irving. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  and  when  the  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  surrendered, 
Mr.  Astor  sought  to  renew  his  enterprise,  and  to 
start  it  afresh ;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  securing 
the  fostering  aid  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  factory  at  Astoria  was  transferred  to  Vancouver. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  enjoyed  a  perfect  mo- 
nopoly and  had  the  uninterrupted  sway  over  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  1833, 
whr.a  Mr.  Ashley  made  a  successful  expedition  be- 
y^ond  the  mountains  ;  and  in  1826  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company  of  St.  Louis  commenced  regular 
expeditions  to  the  borders  of  the  Columbia  and  Col- 
>rado.  The  American  Fur  Company  then  extended 
their  operations.  Through  all  the  intermediate 
country,  also,  that  is,  on  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Yellow  Stbne,  Platte,  Arkansas,  &c. 
the  various  fur  companies  are  carrying  on  their  op- 
erations Each  company  has  a  number  of  men 
(trappers,)  in  their  employment,  whose  services  are 
engaged  at  a  fixed  price,  by  the  year.  There  is 
also  another  class  of  men,  who  arc  called  free 
trappers,  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  hired  by 
the  year,  but  whilst  they  eiy'oy  the  protection  of  the 
company,  they  sell  the  peltries  they  obtain  to  said 
company. 

In  the  mountains,  these  companies  hav«  theii 
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Axed  places  for  the!)*  yearly  rendezvous,  where  the 
scattered  trappers  come  in  from  every  quarter, 
bringing  their  furs,  which  they  may  have  procured 
the  past  trapping  season.  At  these  places  they  are 
met  by  their  employers,  or  their  agents,  who  come 
from  the  states,  generally  from  St.  Louis,  with  their 
loads  of  merchandise.  It  is  an  annual  meeting, 
when  the  hired  trappers  receive  their  pay,  and  thtP 
(Vfi'  trappers  bring  their  beavers  to  trade.  The  In- 
di  ins  also,  come  in  from  the  country  around,  and 
are  present  to  trade.  Some  two  months  are  gene- 
rally spent  by  all  parties  at  one  of  those  grand 
stampadoes,  as  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  at  that  time^ 
(July  and  August)  is  of  no  value,  and  the  trappen 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  scene  that  one  of  these 
yearly  rendezvous  presents  is  truly  one  that  is  sm 
gCTieris,  and  to  a  person  that  has  witnessed  nothing 
beyond  the  dull  monotony  of  civilized  life,  very  ex* 
citing  and  strange. 

After  the  brisk  trade,  that  is  usually  kept  up  for 
several  days,  the  men  are  seen  resorting  to  every 
e\^  ent  to  pass  away  their  time ;  such  as  shoot- 
ing, playing  cards,  horse  racing,  vsrrestling,  fool 
racing,  passing  from  camp  to  camp,  cracking  theii 
jokes,  and  telling  anecdotes,  and  hair-breadth  es< 
capss,  dancing  and  courting ;  courting  whom?  the 
realer  may  ask.  Why,  courting  the  young  squaws, 
who  assemble  there,  to  accomplish  their  ends,  i;o 
wit:  by  their  smiles,  charms,  and  graces,  to  win 
the  hearts  of  the  trappers,  who,  in  their  view,  are  a 
Bup^or  order  of  beings.  To  be  a  trapper's  wife, 
in  the  eye  of  a  mountain  belle,  is  the  perfection  of 
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good  look,  the  heighth  of  her  coquettiBh  ambitioB. 
The  reader  must  not  be  surprised,  when  we  use 
the  term  ooqvjettish.  These  dames  of  nature,  like 
their  sex  in  civilized  life,  are  fond  of  conquests  of 
this  kind,  and  to  obtain  them,  they  paint  and  be- 
deck their  persons,  and  flirt  about,  smile  and  look 
pretty,  and  cast  their  shy-loving  glances  on  those 
upon  whose  hearts  they  may  desire  to  make  their 
impressions.  Anu  by  the  way,  let  me  tell  you,  they 
often  succeed  in  their  love  adventures,  and  can  ap- 
ply the  language  of  another,  as  to  their  undertaking, 
and  say,  veniy  vidif  vici.  Many  of  those  men  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  business,  indeed  a  minority  of 
them,  have  their  Indian  wives,  and  show  to  the 
world,  that,  if  not  in  other  things,  at  least,  in  this 
particular,  they  are  disposed  to  revere  the  authority 
of  that  Book,  which  tells  us  **to  marry,  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth ;"  and  that  they  are  firm  be- 
lievers at  least,  in  one  doctrine  of  that  Book,  which 
teaches  that  ''it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone." 

Among  the  articles  of  trade,  at  these  rendezvous, 
is  a  due  supply  of  the  '*  O  !  be  joyful,"  as  the  New 
Eiuglanders  call  it,  alias,  alcohol,  which  is  said  to 
be  I'etailed  at  four  dollars  a  pint.  It  is  diluted 
with  water,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  strength  of 
whiskey.  It  is  taken  into  the  Rocky  mountains  in 
the  form  of  alcohol,  because  it  is  more  portable. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  excitement  at 
these  rendezvous  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of 
this  artificial  stimulant. 

The  principal  points  of  these  yearly  meetings  o( 
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•or  trappera,  are  the  Green  (Colorado)  river  valley, 
and  Pierre's  Hole.  Here  hundreds  and  hundreds, 
of  hunters,  trappers,  traders,  and  Indians  are  assem 
bled  fVom  two  to  three  jnonths.  Before  this  season 
of  festivity  and  idleness  comes  to  a  close,  the  men 
become  impatient,  and  desire  again  to  dash  into  the 
wilderness  and  engage  in  their  exciting  employ- 
ment. Two  trappers  generally  go  together.  The 
outfit  of  a  trapper  is  seven  traps,  a  rifle  of  course, 
an  axe,  a  hatchet,  four  pounds  of  lead  and  one  of 
powder,  several  blankets,  a  knife,  an  awl,  and  a 
camp-kettle.  He  is  furnished  with  two  or  three 
horses  for  his  trip.  Each  trapping  piuty  takes 
some  particular  stream  and  region,  as  the  field  of 
their  operations,  to  which  ihey  repair,  and  where 
they  make  the  necessaiy  preparations  for  their  stay 
there. 

In  the  trapping  season,  these  adventurous  mei 
are  scattered  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along 
every  stream,  and  about  every  lake  or  pool  of 
water,  setting  their  traps  for  their  favorite  game, 
and  in  the  midst  of  danger,  eagerly  pursuing  their 
favorite  avocation.  Men  ^^  ho  have  spent  several 
years  in  this  kind  of  life,  seldom  relish  a  civilized 
life.  When  they  come  to  the  states,  they  soon  be- 
come restlcfi )  and  impatient,  and  again  seek  the 
haunts  of  the  wilderness. 

The  state  of  things  on  the  waters  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  somewhat  difiTerent  firom  that 
in  the  mountains.  On  those  waters  our  citizens 
have  their  forts  regularly  and  safely  constructed, 
and  some  of  them  mounted  with  guis.    These  fortf 
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lure  constructed  In  reference  to  the  trade  that  tb^J 
company  expects  to  cony  on  with  the  difTerenl 
tribes ;  for  example,  a  fort  that  is  intended  to  reap 
the  profits  of  a  trade  with  the  Crow  Indians,  is 
situated  in  some  place  in  their  country  most  likely 
to  ei\joy  that  advantage.  Again,  as  the  various 
f  western  tribes  generally  occupy  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  each  other,  a  company  trading  with  a  par- 
ticular tribe,  must,  apparently  at  least,  go  with  that 
tribe  in  their  hostile  feelings  toward  a  neighboring 
tribe.  The  Grows  and  Black-feet  are  deadly  fot?*. 
A  company  trading  with  the  Grows  must  unite  with 
them  against  the  Black-feet;  and  the  Black-feet 
will  regard  said  company  as  hostile  to  them,  because 
they  trade  with  their  enemies,  and  will  treat  them 
as  such.  This  attitude,  which  the  companies  are 
compelled  to  assume,  or  which,  are  rather  assigned 
them,  frequently  involves  them  in  difficulties  that  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  life.  I  remember  a  fact  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  free  trapper,  who  was  wtth  a  com- 
pany forted  on  the  Maria  river,  in  the  Grow  country. 
The  captain  of  the  fort  had,  as  a  wife,  a  Grow 
Indian  squaw,  who  was  so  remarkably  vigilant, 
that  nothing  could  occur  without  her  knowing  it. 
Indeed  she  was  said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  the 
men  in  the  fort  on  various  occasions,  by  giving 
tiiem  timely  notice  of  their  danger,  and  by  her  con- 
stant watchfulness. 

On  one  occasion,  she  reported  a  band  of  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  whose  movements 
indicated  hostile  intentions.  By  the  aid  of  a  glass 
It  was  ascertained  that  they  were  Blaok-feet,  who 
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were  dlnposed  to  hover  around  the  fort,  iii  it  whk 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  an  eye  was  <cept  uy-*^ 
them  until  dark,  when  the  men  of  the  fort  tumc6 
out  to  hunt  for  them,  and  found  them  within  an  old 
breaat-work  of  logs,  where  they  had  intended  to 
eamp  for  the  night.  There  were  nineteen  of  them, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed,  they  were  Black-feet. 
They  were  easily  tsJcen  and  conveyed  to  the  forf, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  company  might  think 
proper.  When  they  were  taken  into  the  fort,  they 
asked  some  of  the  Grows,  that  were  in  the  fort,  to 
give  them  some  water.  Their  request  was  granted, 
and  when  they  received  it,  they  asked  the  Grows  to 
drink  with  them ;  this  the  Grows  declined,  by  sha< 
king  i,heir  heads.  At  their  request,  something  to 
eat  was  next  furnished  them;  they  desired  the 
Grows  to  eat  with  them,  which  was  also  declined 
by  a  shake  of  the  head.  They  then  asked  for  a 
pipe,  in  the  smoking  of  which  they  asked  the  Growi 
to  join  them.  This  was  also  declined  in  the  samf) 
manner.  The  object  of  these  requests  was  to  as- 
certain something  about  their  fate,  and  when  they 
perceived  that  the  Grows  were  not  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  that  indicated  an  amicable  spirit,  the 
poor  fellows  seemed  to  know  the  doom  that  await- 
ed them.  The  Grows  joined  with  them  in  a  con 
versation  that  lasted  all  night.  Th^  next  morning 
one  after  another  was  shot,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  company  were  not  at  liberty  to  pursue 
any  other  course,  as  they  were  iu  the  countr]f 
of  the  Grows,  and  trading  with  them,  and  ei^oying 
their  protectioii. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  many  transactioiui  that 
maka  a  part  of  the  history  of  iue  fur  trade ;  fact« 
that  oaimot  tend  to  conciliate  the  natives  generally^ 
and  prompt  them  to  regard  the  white  man  as  their 
friend  and  benefactor.  Notwithstanding  occur- 
rences of  this  kind,  which  are  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
the  InducementB  held  out  to  great  gain,  by  this  trade, 
have  been  the  means  of  thoroughly  exploring  thai 
vast  wilderness  between  the  states  and  the  Pacific. 
Indeed  it  has  opened  the  vra,^^  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  laid  open  those  vast  and  fertile  countries 
to  invite  the  thousands  that  are  now  emigrating 
there,  and  to  encourage  thousands  more  to  go.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  vigor  with  which  this  busi- 
ness has  been  prosecuted,  that  it  seems  destined  to 
be  soon  extinguished,  with  the  race  of  fur-bearin|^ 
/  animals,  that  are  fast  van^blang  from  both  side^i  ol 
^  Rooky  Mountains. 
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VITAY  BILL  TO  OR£QON. 


All '  -Kegoii  Emigrant  furnishes  the  following  way  MB  to  Ongm : 

Mi 

^m  Iiideiiendence,  Mi&soun,  to  Bhie,  at  Bnroett'i  trace  620 

From  Blue  to  Big  Platte     25 

Up  Platte 25 

(Jp  the  same 117 

Across  the  North  Fork  of  the  same    •••••••••     31 

Up  North  Fork  to  Cedar  Grove 18 

Up  the  same  to  Chimney  Rock •     18 

To  Scott*8  Bluffs •  •     20 

To  Fort  Laramie 38 

From  Fort  Laramie  to  theBig  Springs  at  the  Foot  of 

the  Black  Hills 8 

To  Keiyene  North  Fork 30 

Tc  the  crossing  of  the  same  •.*••% 84 

To  Sweet  water 55 

Up  Sweet  water  to  the  snow  on  the  Rocky  Mountains    60 

To  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 40 

To  the  waters  running  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  •  •  •  •  •         2 

To  Little  Sandy « ^ 14 
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To  Big  Sandy    •  • 

To  Green  River 26 

Down  the  same ••  12 

To  Black  Fork  of  Green  river 22 

To  Fort  Bridger 36 

To  Koax  river •••••  88 

Down  the  same  to  the  hills  that  run  through  the  same  67 

Down  the  same  to  the  great  Sandustry  ••••••••  88 

To  Partinith,  first  waters  of  the  Columbia 28 

To  Fort  Hall,  on  Snake  river    • • •  68 

To  Partinith  again ••••••  H 

To  Rock  Greek > 87 

To  Salmon  Falls  • •  •  •  42 

To  the  crossing  of  Snake  River •••••  27 

To  the  Boiling  Springs •••••••  18 

Down  the  same  to  Fort  Boise  •••••••••••••  40 

To  Burnt  river •••••••  41 

Up  the  same » ••••••  26 

Across  to  Powder,  to  the  Lamepens     ••  18 

To  Grand  Round •  •  .  .  •  16 

To  Utilla  river.  Blue  mount 48 

To  Dr.  Whiteman's  .... 

To  Walla-walla    

From  Walla-walla  to  Dalles ^20 

From  Dalles  to  Vancouver 106 

Whole  distance  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Van- 
eoBver  in  Oregon  is  2,021  Miles  ••••••..•.  2M1 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  OREGON  TERRITORY. 

On  the  east,  it  skirts  eight  hundred  niles  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  on  the  south,  three  hundred  miles  along  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  on  the  west,  seven  hundred  miles  along 
tfie  Pacific  ocean ;  on  the  north,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
along  the  North  American  possessions  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. The  area  of  this  immense  valley  contains  36<(>,000 
■qaare  miles,  capable  undoubtedly,  of  forming  seven  states 
as  large  as  New  York,  or  forty  states  of  the  dimensions  of 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  are  very 
laige--8ufficient  to  form  a  state  by  thembclves.  TheM  are 
situated  north  of  the  parallel  of  forty-eight.  Vancouver's 
Island,  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  contains  12,000  square  miles — an  area  larger  than 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Queen  Charlotte's,  oi 
rather  Washington  Island,  one  hundred  and  fiffy  miles  in 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  contains  4000  square  miles. 
On  both  of  these^  immense  islands,  though  they  lie  be- 
tween the  high  parallels  of  forty-eight  and  fifty-five  de> 
grees,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

The  straits  and  circumjacent  waters  abound  in  fish  of  the 
finest  quality.  Coal  of  good  quality,  and  other  mines  of 
minerals,  have  been  found. 


THE   SOUTH   PASS. 

Captain  Fremont  describes  this  avenue  to  the  Or^n 
territory  as  one  of  easy  access  and  gradual  elevation.  It 
is  situated  not  far  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  our  territory  and  that  of  Mexico. 

**  The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual*  thai  with  all  the  intimat* 
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knowledge  poBsessed  by  Ganio;a,  who  had  made  thia  ooii»' 
try  hia  home  for  aeventeen  yeara,  we  were  obliged  to  watck 
rery  cloaely  to  find  the  place  at  which  we  had  reached  tht 
colminating  point.  Thia  waa  between  two  low  hilla,  riaing 
on  either  hand  fifty  or  aixty  feet.  When  I  looked  back  ai 
them,  from  the  foot  of  the  intermediate  slope  on  the  wes- 
tern plain,  their  summits  appeared  to  ue  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above. 

*  From  the  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time  and  subse- 
quently on  my  return,  I  should  compare  the  elevation  which 
we  aurmounted  immediately  at  the  Pass,  to  the  ascent  o^ 
the  Capitol  hill  from  the  avenue  at  Washington. 

"  The  width  of  tlie  Pass  is  estimated  at  about  nineteen 
miles.  It  has  nothing  of  the  gorge-like  character  and 
winding  ascents  of  the  Allegany  passes— nothing  resemblin| 
the  St.  Bernard  or  Simplon  passes  of  the  Alps.  For  ons 
hundred  miles  the  elevation  is  regular  and  gradual.  It  pre* 
sents  the  aspect  of  a  sandy  plain ;  and  the  traveler,  withoul 
being  reminded  of  any  change  by  toilsome  ascent,  suddenly 
finds  himself  on  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
The  importance  of  this  Pass  is  immense.  It  opens  th« 
way  into  the  valley  of  Oregon,  and  is  the  only  avenue  to  thaf 
country  firom  the  interior,  for  a  long  distance.  By  observing 
the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  great  rivers  take  their  rise 
in  thie  neighborhood  of  the  Pass :  the  Platte,  the  Columbia, 
and  Colorado.  The  first  is  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri ;  the 
second,  draining  all  Oregon,  discharges  all  its  accumulated 
waters  into  the  Pacific;  the  third  flows  southwardly,  and 
empties  into  the  bay  of  California.  From  the  South  P«ss, 
then,  as  a  central  point,  three  great  valleys  are  commanded. 
It  is  the  key  to  California;  it  opens  the  whole  Oregon  conn* 
try  firom  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Uie  Western  ocean;  and 
it  subjects  both  these  great  regions  to  the  control  of  the  Mis* 
■issippi  vaUey.* 
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Ai  the  South  Pass  u  in  our  undisputed  territa  %  iti  la^ 
portance  wiH  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  the  gOTem- 
ment.  Fort  Laramie,  on  me  Pratte,  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Pass,  is  mentioned  by  Capt.  Fremont  as  a 
luitable  point  for  a  national  post ;  it  is  now  merely  a  station 
foi  traders.  If  the  President's  recommendation  is  carried  out 
b  construct  forts  and  block  houses  on  the  rou^a  to  Or^n, 
hese  important  points  will  doubtless  be  regarded. 


i  LETTER  FROM   THE   AUTHOR  TO  A 
FRIEND  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Boonvitie,  Cooper  County^  Muamui,  May  Wtk,  1846. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  : 

In    your   last  communication,    which  I 

had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  you  state  that  you  are  think* 
ing  about  emigrating  from  Viiginia  to  Missouri*  and  per- 
haps to  Oregon ;  if  the  inducements  to  engage  in  such  an 
undertaking  were  sufficiently  great,  and  if  you  can  be  satisfied 
thaw  the  descriptions  you  have  had  of  this  country  and  Ore- 
gon were  true ;  and  you  ask  of  me,  an  honest  and  candid 
answer  to  a  number  of  important  questions,  which  yoo 
very  correctly  say,  interest  every  one, '  rho  thinks  of  going 
to  tfie  west. 

In  answer,  then,  to  your  letter,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
know  not  what  you  may  have  read,  and  what  you  may  have 
heard  about  this  country  and  that  farther  west ;  but  I  would 
state,  there  are  two  classes  of  witnesses,  who  bear  a  testi- 
mony pro  and  con,  in  relation  to  this  ccuntry,  to  which  I 
do  not  attach  much  truth.  The  first  embraces  those  who 
indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  language,  as  to  the  advantages 
of  this  country,  and  describe  on  paper  a  country  that  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Where  such  persons 
ure  believed,  they  of  course  mislead.  Many  penoos,  iee«?. 
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ing  their  itetementi  as  true,  emigrate  to  the  weit,  and  arc 
diaappointed,  and  of  courae  dissatisfied.  The  second  claaa 
embraces  those,  who  are  90  dissatisfied  with  the  country,  that 
they  cannot  say  a  word  in  Its  favor.  They  forward  to  their 
friends  in  the  old  states,  very  doleful  and  disheartening 
aoooants  of  the  country;  and  indeed  many  such  persons 
retom  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  emigrated.  I  have 
known  some  who  mcurred  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
ooming  here,  and  instead  of  ezauiinhig  the  country,  they  be- 
came dissatisned,  and  went  immediately  back  to  the  old 
itatM,  giving  a  miserable  account  of  a  country  they  had 
aever  seen.  The  infoimation,  which  such  persons  give  of 
Ihe  west,  cannot  ther  ore  be  relied  on  as  correct. 

You  ask  me  to  account  for  the  mania  for  Oregon  that 
prevails  ir  Missouri,  end  you  seem  to  think  that  it  does  not 
say  much  in  favor  of  our  State,  that  so  many  of  our  citisens 
■re  leaving  it,  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  you  also  in- 
quire, what  is  the  general  character  of  the  people  who  are 
emigrating  from  this  country  to  Oregon.  You  will  remember 
that  \'he  distance  from  Independence  to  the  white  settlement 
on  the  Columbia  and  its  affluents,  is  about  two  thousand 
fflOes,  and  that  it  takes  the  greater  part  of  a  summer  season 
to  make  the  trip ;  and  you  must  khow  that  no  very  smaU 
■moont  of  means  is  essential  to  procure  the  necessary  ou^ 
lit.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  emi- 
grants from  onr  state  who  are  seeking  a  home  beyond  ihti 
Rocky  Mountains,  belong  to  the  m  Mt  enterprising  and  pa- 
tient and  resolute  position  of  our  popuhtion,  &ad  are  veiy 
fu  from  being  the  poorest  people  in  the  country.  They 
are  a  cSass  of  neople  that  are  not  easily  intimidated  by  dif' 
fkoltiea  which  they  may  meet  in  life,  and  who  are  in  pos- 
teiiion  of  tfie  secret,  that  tho  way  to  be  able  to  aceom- 
pUak  ai.  jbjeet,  '&  to  **beHeve  you  eon  do  t/,  and  yon  tan  do 
ik**    Tney  «re  nther  difilerenl  from  those)  who  hmw9  teted 
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As  p^  jf  pioneers  in  the  weitem  etatet,  and  whose  object, 
in  part  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  restriction  of 
salutary  law  and  order,  and  **  to  follow  the  game,**  which 
ivcedes  before  more  well  organized  society.  Among  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  that  leave  us,  there  are  many,  who 
are  actuated  by  tlie  very  laudable  purpose  of  carrying  the 
principles  of  our  religion  and  government  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  institutions,  of  a  civil 
and  religious  character,  that  will  prove  great  blessings  to  all 
who  may  setde  there,  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant  and  degraded 
natives.  It  is  true,  many  aie  going  there  without  any  other 
specific  object,  than  simply  to  be  moving^  or  to  find  a  coun 
try  where  **  they  will  be  satisfied  ;**  an  object,  by  the  way, 
which  they  in  all  probability,  will  never  attain.  The}  seem 
too,  to  explain  your  question,  why  so  many  are  leaving  this 
state.  When  men  have  once  dissolved  tlie  relaUons  that  bind 
them  to  the  country  of  their  nativity  ande^MUition,  to  seek  a 
location  in  the  west,  it  may  be  said,  with  too  much  tmth,  of 
the  majority  of  them,  that  they  are  unsetded  for  the  remain 
der  of  their  days.  **Having  moved  once,  they  are  ever  ready 
to  move  again  ;**  and  then  the  finest  country  is  always  ahead. 
In  this  city  (BoonviUe),  now  numberifig  between  three  and 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  I  have  been  told,  the  population 
has  undergone  an  almost  entire  change  within  the  last  five 
years.  That  is,  very  few  of  the  citizens  who  were  living  here 
five  years  ago,  are  here  now*  In  the  old  states,  you  know, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  buy  a  valuable  farm  almost  at  any  price, 
from  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  good  land  is  very 
small,  and  men  do  noi  like  to  dispossess  themselves  of  com- 
fortsble  Iiomes.  All  over  the  western  states,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  different.  Beautiful  and  very  fertile  land  abounds,  in 
every  direction,  and  a  pretty,  splendid  farm  seems  to  be  no 
great  deaideraium,  because  every  one  may  have  it.  lo 
this  countiyy  too»  the  miyority  are  disposed  to  selli  for  m 
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rea«3ri,  that  we  «an  assign,  except  to  be  going  ahead,  ind 
reaching  (hat  elysium,  that  fills  the  eye  of  the  unsettled 
emigrant  and  enchants  him  along,  from  country  to  country, 
until  he  finds  himself  on  the  waters  cf  the  Columbia,  or 
Colorado  of  the  west.  These  statements  may  serve  to  fur^ 
nish  one  reason,  why  so  many  are  leaving  'this  country  for 
Oregon.  But  many  are  emigrating  from  Oregon  to  California, 
for  the  same  reason,  that  they  move  from  this  State  to  Ore- 
gon.  As  to  going  to  Oregon,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  a  man 
cannot  do  well  in  this  State,  where  he  can  get  as  good  land, 
as  he  can  get  in  Oregon  or  California,  and  at  government 
price  in  the  bargain  ($1,25  per  acre),  he  cannot  do  better  by 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  have  read  every  thing  that  has  been  written,  professing 
to  give  us  a  description  of  Oregon,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
in  what  respect  that  country  has  one  advantage  which  thii 
country  does  not  posbess.  And  I  have  frequently  conversed 
with  men,  who  have  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  not  only  carefully  examined  all  tlie  intervening  coun< 
try,  but  have  remained  for  several  years  in  Oregon,  and  ] 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  why  that  country  is  to  be 
preferred  to  this.  Yet  I  believe  we  should  do  nothing  to  dis- 
courage emigration  to  Oregon  or  California.  Great  good  will 
result  firom  it  to  the  world.  It  will  put  that  vast  territory  in 
the  possession  of  a  civilized  and  christian  people,  who  will 
apply  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
great  Creator  of  the  universe.  It  is  certainly  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  that  all  parts  of  the  face  of  our  earth  should  be  re 
claimed  from  savage  life,  and  be  occupied  by  an  enlightened 
people.  The  good  of  tlie  human  family  requires  this«  and 
the  christian  religion  sanctions  :*. 

The  more  territory  there  is  in  the  far  west  to  be  occupies, 
the  more  reduced  will  be  the  price  of  land.  This  is  anothei 
good  resulting  firom  the  great  emigration  to  Oregon.    Il 
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lendfl  to  keep  down  the  price  of  land  in  the  weatorn  itatM, 
•  circumstance  that  greatly  favors  emigrants  to  the  firontief 
states,  whose  means  are  generally  limited,  if  they  ha?e  any 
means  at  all.  The  price  of  land  in  this  State  is  said  t« 
have  been  higher  twenty  years  ago,  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is 
likely  to  continue  low.  For  if  our  government  should  ac- 
quire the  Californias,  or  Upper  Californif  only,  I  do  not 
tesitate  to  predict,  although  I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son 
)f  a  prophet,  itiat  the  emigration  from  the  frontier  states, 
westward,  will  greatly  exceed  the  emigration  into  those 
states.  This  must,  of  course,  keep  down  the  price  of  land 
m  said  states  and  territories.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to 
think,  that  land  in  this  State  in  your  and  my  life-time,  will 
not  reach  a  very  high  price. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  ibtour,  for  I  never  have  been  able 
to  learn,  what  advantage  Oregon  has  over  this  part  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Oregon  is  not  a 
com  country^  and  this  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  great  objec- 
tion to  it.  As  long  as  I  can  find  a  corn  country,  I  do  not 
expect  to  live  m  any  other.  The  great  variety  of  usetul 
purposes  which  this  kind  of  grain  answers  (and  answers 
better),  than  any  thing  else,  must  make  tlie  country  that 
grows  it  more  valuable  than  tho&<^  countries  that  do  not 
grow  it.  How  would  we,  Virginians  and  Kentuckians,  do 
without  it.  "We  must  liave  our  '7iog  and  homtnony"  and 
we  never  would  be  willing  to  live,  ir  .  '•ountry,  where  we 
could  not  raise  it.  Such  a  coun^  ^ ,  j.  understand  Oregon  to 
be. 

If  any  one  does  not  know  the  advantages  of  a  com  grow- 
ing country,  let  him  compare  the  many  uses  to  which  this 
grain  is  applied,  with  the  very  few  purposes  to  which  wheat 
is  applied,  and  he  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
get  along  without  wheat,  than  corn.  Oregon  is  said  to  oe  a 
fine  wheat  o>untry,  &rid  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  climate  is 
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better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  that  kind  of  grain  than  any 
other ;  but  then  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  no  better,  foi 
example,  than  north  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  or  Missouri. 
I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  I  am  only  com- 
paring Oregon  with  this  country,  with  the  view  of  answer* 
ing  your  question.  It  is  a  fine  country,  but  in  my  opinion 
not  superior  to  this.  Nor  am  I  to  be  understood  as  aiming 
to  discourage  emigration  to  that  country.  I  would  rather 
encourage  it,  and  say  nothing  that  would  cast  a  damper  over 
tlie  feelings  of  the  emigrant,  and  cause  him  to  abandon  his 
purpose. 

In  answer  to  yolir  question  about  the  soil  of  Missouri,  I 
reply,  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  that  of  any  country.  I  mean 
the  river  bottom  land.  The  prairie  (table)  land  is  not  so 
rich,  and  on  that  account  the  first  settlements  were  made  in 
the  timoer,  which  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  water  cour- 
ses. For  the  last  few  years,  the  rver  lands  have  not  been 
valued  so  high,  from  the  fact  that  mey  are  liable  to  be  over- 
flown once  a  year.  The  larger  cijL^fB  of  rivers  in  this  State 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  every  spring  they  are 
•welled  tu  an  enormous  size  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
iXi  those  mountains.  This  is  called  the  June  rise,  and  at 
that  season  of  the  year  can  do  a  great  deal  of  injury.  On 
this  account,  the  earlier  sptUeis  of  this  State,  who  located 
themselves  on  the  bottom  lands,  have  generally  moved  up 
on  the  high  lands ;  that  is,  upon  the  prairies,  where  their 
crops  are  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  swept  away 
every  spring.  You  have  read  the  various  accounts  n  the 
newspapers,  of  the  great  flood  of  1844  in  our  rivers,  which 
go  to  strengthen  what  I  have  said 

Another  advantage  which  the  prairies  have,  is,  they  are 
healthier  than  the  bottom,  timbered  lands.  They  are  higheii 
•nd  being  destitute  of  timber  to  interrupt  the  currrats  of  aif 
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Agende  breeie  twaept  constantly  over  their  bMntUbl 
free,  tfiat  tendf  to  keep  the  atmosphere  pare. 

If  you  will  select  a  situation  on  some  elevation  in  tlieee 
prairies,  on  the  west  side  of  any  pond  of  water,  or  stream 
that  may  be  in  your  vicinity,  you  may  have  as  good  health 
here  as  you  may  enjoy  any  where  els&  I  say  the  wett  <t(/e, 
for  through  the  entire  summer,  there  generally  prevails  a 
south-west  wind,  that  will  blow  away  the  noxious  miasma 
that  arises  from  the  surface  of  standing  stagnant  water.  No 
opinion  as  to  a  healthy  location,  is  more  ^nerally  entertain- 
ed in  the  west,  than  the  one  just  advanced. 

You  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  crops  are  the  most 
profitable.  That  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  men  who 
undertake  to  raise  a  crop  of  any  kind,  and  convert  it  into 
money.  Com,  wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  the  staples 
of  this  State,  and  every  man  should  engage  in  that  kind  of 
farming  which  he  understands.  I  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause I  observe  a  great  many  here  engage  in  the  raising  of 
tobacco,  who,  from  want  of  experience,  do  not  know  how 
to  handle  such  a  crop,  and  generally  lose  their  bbor. 
Many,  too,  raise  large  crops  of  hemp,  but  as  they  have  un 
way  or  means  of  breaking  it,  these  crops  are  frequently 
fost.  To  raise  tobacco,  and  make  it  a  profitable  crop,  I  am 
certain,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  a  man  must  <*serve  his 
trade  at  the  business  ;**  and  to  raise  hemp  with  profit,  a 
fiurmer  needs  several  strong  hands. 

Stock  of  every  kind,  such  as  horses,  catde,  mules,  hqgs, 
fte.,  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  Virginia,  and  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Our  beautiful  prairies,  in  the  grass  season, 
are  dotted,  everywhere,  with  bands  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
stock,  in  grass  up  to  their  bellies.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  nO" 
tice,  tl^t  the  prairie-grass  has  the  property  of  &ttening 
stock  much  quicker  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  tame  grass. 
However  poor  an  oat  may  be,  if  he  has  strength  enough  If 
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get  oat  upon  the  prairie,  when  the  tender  grass  begins  to 
shoot  up,  he  seems  immediately  to  spring  np  with  new  life ; 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  his  naked  bones  are  clothed  with  flesh 

I  observe  that  many  persons,  ccnning  even  a  thousaho 
miles  to  this  State,  encumber  their  irip  with  stock,  furniture, 
etc.,  believing  that  these  things  cannot  be  readily  (if  at  all) 
procured  in  this  country.  This  is  a  mistake  which  creates 
much  troi:ble  and  expense.  A  horse  that  you  can  sell  in 
Viiginia  for  sixty  dollars,  you  may  get  here  for  thirty.  A 
yoke  of  cattle,  that  will  bring  thirty  dollars  here,  will  bring 
from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  in  Virginia.  It  is  only  recently 
that  a  yoke  of  oxen,  in  this  country,  would  bring  evei 
thirQr  dollars.  The  Santa  Fe  traders,  however,  now  use 
(hem  instead  of  mules,  and  they  buy  a  great  many  every 
spring,  and  this  has  brought  them  into  demand. 

Whilst  you  ask  of  me  **  nothing  but  truth,*'  you  say  you 
«•  want  all  of  the  truth,**  as  to  the  health  of  this  State.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  country  has  been  very  sickly  foi 
the  last  three  or  four  years ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  Missouri  will  become  one  of  the  hr^thiest  of  the  west* 
em  states.  The  face  of  the  country  is  very  undulating,  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  those  sloughs,  so  common  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  objection  to 
the  face  of  the  country,  it  is  too  dry.  Springs  of  water  are 
I  scarce,  and  many  are  compelled  to  use  cistern-water ;  thai 
is,  rain-water  conveyed  from  the  roofs  of  houses  to  weQs 
dug  to  receive  it.  In  a  very  few  hours,  this  water,  which 
is  very  ixe  from  mineral,  and  noxious  properties,  and  of 
conrse  very  pure,  becomes  very  cooL  You  may  think  this 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  fine  springs  in  the  hills  and  mouiv 
tains  of  Virginia ;  but,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  teB 
you  that  the  majority  of  persons,  after  using  it  awhile,  bo 
oome  very  fond  of  it. 

Like  all  persons,  who  may  be  thinking  and  udking  abou) 
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fooving  to  the  west,  you  ask  a  question  about  the  game  is 
this  State. 

There  are  no  buflalo  within  the  limits  of  Missouri  State, 
nor  any  within  five  hundred  miles  firom  the  boundary  line. 
There  are  some  elk,  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  State,  and 
deer  are  also  plenty  in  some  places.  But  game  of  every 
kind,  in  a  prairie  country  like  this,  will  vanish  much  faster 
and  sooner,  than  iii  timl)ered  countries.  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact,  that  there  will  be  deer  in  the  old  States,  when 
there  will  not  be  one  in  the  limits  of  our  State.  Game  is 
icarcer  about  the  boundary  line,  and  for  some  distance  into 
the  Indian  country,  than  it  is  in  the  interior.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  the  tribes,  about  the  line,  often  ask  per^ 
uiission  to  come  within  the  limits  of  our  State  to  hunt 
ThtB  privilege  is  granted  by  the  Governor,  if  there  is  no 
objection  raised  by  the  whites  Lving  where  the  Indians  wish 
to  huiit. 

It  is  yearly  becoming  a  question  of  increasiisg  interest, 
**  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  th6  tribes  on  our  firontierT*'  That 
which  constitutes  their  main  dependence  for  a  living,  (the 
game),  is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  poor  wretches  must 
beg,  steal,  or  starve.  The  day  is  not  very  distant,  when 
our  government  will  be  compelled  to  do  something  to  pre- 
vent the  difficulties  and  annoyances  to  which  our  citiiens 
will  be  exposed,  from  their  juxtaposition  to  these  frontiei 
Iribea. 
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